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Navy Personnel 


On Foreign Duty | 


Freed From Tax 


Ruling Applies Equally to 
Service of Six Months 


Whether Ashore or 
Aboard Ships. 


Revenue Ruling Made 


Entered 
Office, 


By Solicitor of Bureau 


Service in Alaskan or Hawaiian 
Territories Included, But 
Virgin Islands Are 





Excluded. 
Conpensation of officers, enlisted men 
and civilian personnel of the United States 
Navy are exempt from Federal income 


tax when such officers, enlisted men, and 


civilian personnel are away from the 


United States, including the territories of 


Alaska and Hawaii, six months or more 
of any calendar year, under a ruling an- 
nounced July 9, by A. W. Gregg, solicitor 


of the Internal Revenue Bureau. The rul- 


inky however, does not apply to men on 


service in the Virgin Islands. 
Mr. 


which he announced on April 9, 


Grege's ruling amplifies an opinion 
and which 
declared that Navy personnel may be con- 


sidered as non-residents of the United 


States when they are absent from the 


United States for six months or more in 


any taxable year. He explains that the 


present opinion will enable the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue officials to deal with all 


phases of assessments on compensation of 


the Navy personnel wherever the men are 
stationed. 

A series of questons relative to the ap 
plication of Section 213 (b) 14 of the Rev- 
Act of 1926 to the Navy 
on duty outside the United States 
asked Mr. Gregg by representatives of 
the Navy. They included application of 
the Revenue Act provisions to 6 ggg 
serving in embassies and legations, on 
shore in foreign countries, with official 
naval missions countries, its 
effect on service men in the Philippines, 
in Guam, in Samoa, in Hawaii, in the Vir- 
gin Islands, in Porto Rico, in the Panama 
Canal Zone, and in Alaska, and whether 
the compensation was exempt when the 
en served part of the six months ashore 
and the remainder aboard ship. 


enue personnel 


were 


in foreign 


The inquiry further requested a decision 
gn whethehr the absence from the United 
States territory must for 
six months for the exemption to be allowed 


be continuous 


pr on Page 14, Col. 2.J 


Praises Heroism 
Of Submarine Crew | 


President Coolidge Pays Tribute 
To Men of S-51; Twelve 
Bodies Recovered. 


By Telegraph to The United States Daily 

York State, Juhy 9.— 
President Coolidge’s first formal statement 
to 


Paul Smiths, New 


since his arrival here was a _ tribute 


the officers and men of the submarine 8-61. 
The full text 
“Information has reached me that 

the hull of the S-51, which was the Amer- 

ican submarine sunk near the eastern end 


follows: 
when 





of Long Island Sound last summer, was 
nt, opened it disclosed that each of the seamen 
‘od who had been lost was at his post of duty 
= gioing what he could to save the ship. They 
to could have been no greater heroes if they 
had died in acticn. This is another exhi- 
ch \hition of the great courage and self-sacri- 
bad te: which has always characterized the 
eg men in the naval service of the, United 
States. On the oceasion of the recovery 
of their bodies I wish to express again 





vid 
let 


60 


09 


my sympathy for their families and friends 
and the pride that the nation feels at being 
represented gallant men in its 
navy. They have lived up to the ancient 
tradition and fulfilled the present hope of 
their country.” 


by such 


fated submarine S-51 up to 1:30 p..m., July 
9, according to telephone message re- 
ceived from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
where the vessel has been docked, at the 
Navy Department. 

The S-51 was rammed 
feet of water off Block Island September 
25 last by the Steamship “City of Rome” 
With 25 of the crew on board. 

The message read: 


a 


and sunk in 


“Six bodies removed from 8-51. Three 
bodi identified, viz: Lieutenant Junior 
Gra F.. D. Foster, body found reaching 


over engine for control valve, 
McCarthy, Seaman First Class, and 
Charlie Carrol, Fireman First Class. Six 
more in sight and probably others as they 
further explore the wreck. Condition of 
bodies deplorable. Identification made by 
means of height, weight and and 
other marks,” 


John Joseph 


shoes 


Lieut. J. G. Foster 
wil be buried at 


and Fireman Thomas 
Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, it announced at the department 
The near MeCarthy 
have not yet designated their w ishes in the 
matter, 


was 


relatives of Seaman 


130 | 











Twelve bodies had been found on the ill- | 





( 


as Second-Class Matter, 
Washington, 


Mediation Board 





March 4, 1926, at 


D. C., Under the Act of March 3, 


Plans Headquar ters | 


Furniture and Per sonnel of Rail- 


furniture, 
headquarters of 
Board, 
United 


road Labor Board to Be 
Brought From Chicago. 


Plans were formulated for 


etc., from the former 
old 
to the home of the new | 


States Mediation Board in Wash- 


personnel, 


the Railroad Labor 


in Chicago, 


ington, at a meeting of the new board held 


July 


9, in the Department of Labor build- 


ing. 


the Watson-Parker 


No 
up by 


official business 
the new 


has yet been taken 
created recently by 
act. The meeting was 


board, 


devoted to hearing reports from committee 
members appointed to make a definite se- 
lection for a permanent home in Washing- 


ton. 


The board is 
Labor 
West, 


Selection of a place is still indefinite, 
a guest of the Secretary of 
during the latter's in the 
and during the next few days will 


absence 


conduct its informal meetings in the secre- 


tary's office 


in the Department of Labor 


building. 


chairman of the board, 
was 
bursing clerk. 


Samuel 


Lee elected 
and Robert E. 


secretary and 


Winslow has been 


Cole 


chosen assistant dis- 








President Motors from Camp _| 


To Meet Correspondents 


By Tcleyraph to The United States Daily 


PAUL SMITH’S, New York, July 9.— 
President Coolidge motored from White 
Pine Camp today to the Executive Offices 


here to 
ference 
cordance 
the White House, 


hold 
With 


his regular 
the 
with 


con- 
ae- 

at 
received 


semi-weekly 
newspaper men. In 
the established 
Coolidge 


custom 
Mr. 


the questions from the Correspondents in 
writing. 


the President is never 
that 
of 


At the outset of the conference, for 
benefit of some correspondents, 
usually 
ton, 


the 
who do not 

Washing 
that 
and 


attend the meetings 
Coolidge repeated 


in 
the rule 
quoted directly 
information given out 
the newspapermen 


Mr. 


the use 


it were 


is for 


as if 


their own. 





Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


>+— 


Agriculture 
Experiments being made by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine if yield 
of milk depends upon cow’s anatomy. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture to study 
market demand and of American 
corn in England and Germany. 
Page 6, Col, 


uses 


3 


Chiet of Radio Service, Department of 


Agriculture, explains worth of radio to 

farm life Page 5, Col. 4 

India has gone in for chicken raising 
according to commerce reports. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Increased production indicated in re- 


ports of pig breeding 
Americans eat three 
apiece 


Page & Col. 7 
apples #« 
Page 5, 


week 
Col. 5 


Division of Co-operating Marketing is 


established. Page 1, Col. 3 
Hay inspector for Cincinnati. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Canadian wheat importation § report. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Health.” 


Automotive I ndustry 


Proposed regulations announced 
Public Health Service for manufacture, 
distribution and use of gasoline contain- 
ing tetraethyl lead Page 10, 

American automobiles displayed at mo- 
tor show in Mélbourne, Australia. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Mexico exempts auto parts from 4 per 
cent consular fee on invoices. 


See “Public 


by 


Col. 5 


Page 6, Col. 4 

Commerce reports on foreign busi- 
ness conditions Page 7, Col. 2 
Commerce report on export trade to 


Tunisia. 


Bankin g 

$88,614,418 produced by mints during 
past fiscal year In addition to quantities 
of gold, silver and minor metal coins for 


.\.Page 7, Col. 7 


other countries. Itemized table. 
Page H, Col. 2 
Statistics showing total reserves and 
liabilities of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks as of July 7. Page 11, Col. 2 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 11, Col. 4 


Commerce reports on foreign business 
conditions Page 7, Col. 2 
See “Railroads.” 


Books and Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Goverment Page 14,.Col. 5 
Daily Decisions of general accounting 


OMGR ks or ican das sah 


Page 14, Col. 4 


C ae 


Bibliography of nitrogen literature is 
prepared by the Department of Agricul- 
ture Page 5, Col. 6 

Commerce reports on foreign business 
conditions Page 7, Col. 2 

Imports of synthitic dyes for June re- 
ported as 333,319 pounds. Page 7, Col. 1 

Report on export trade to Tunisia. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Child Welfare 


‘ 
Neport on Children's 
Sesquicentennial 


Bureau exhibit 
Page 4, Col. 


at 





transferring | 
v 


| Department 


the Post 
1879. 


istrative substitute for 


IN ew Division 


Formed Under 
Marketing Act 


of Agriculture 
Announces, Establishment 
of Cooperative Re- 
search Section. 


The Cooperative Marketing Bill, 


admin- 
the McNary-Hau- 


gen plan of farm relief, was translated into 


definite form 


on July 9 when the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture announced the “crea- 


tion 


Marketing. 


of Chris L. 
charge of 
Bureau of 
work 
subject 
pass 
| tions. 
given 
partment's 


of a new Division of 


Cooperative 


The division will be under the direction 


Christensen, who has been in 


cooperative marketing in the 


Agricultural Economics and his 


will be conduct 
of 


the 


to research 


cooperative marketing and to 


results on to farmers’ 
No materfil government aid will be 
farmers, according to the 


announcement, in 


associa- 


de- 
the 


the 
except 


dissemination of information through agri- 


cultural 
tives 


tween the department 


ant the 
existence. 


colleges 12,009 coopera- 


Contact be- 


and-the farmers will 


already in 


be maintained by a body of commodity 
specialists who will work almost. con- 
Stantly in the field 

Although Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine is now in the Northwest, it was an- 
nounced at the department that he had 
previously approved the creation of the 


new 


| of July 9, 


division. 

The announcement of the department as 
follows in full: 

A division of cooperative marketing has 


been created in the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics of the Department 


of Agricul- 


ture pursuant to the provisions of the Co- 


operative Marketing 





Bill 


which was ap- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 














Coal 


Commerce reports on foreign business 


conditions Page 7, Col. 2 + 
Commerce and Trade 
Department of Commerce reviews 


trade conditions abroad reported by 
foreign service representatives. 


° Page 


as 


t; Cou. 
Netherlands Bu-seau for 
decline 
Coil. 7 


Purchases by 
its East Indian possessions show 
for 1925. Page 7, 
Department of Commerce representa- 
visit South West in interest 
of foreign trade 

Germany planning industrial 


Page 6, 


tives to and 


Page 6, Col. 4 
inquiry. 
Col. 1 
conditions of 
Page 6, Col. 2 
factory condition 

Page 6, Col. 7 
of 
4 


imports 


Chart showing 
American business 
Commerce report on 

India 
British Malaya 
paper products in 1925 


weekly 


in 
increases imports 

Page 7, Col. 
and 
Page 7, 


in both 
Tunis for 1925. 


Increase 
reported in 


exports 


Col. 7 


See “Agriculture,” ‘Automotive Indus- 
ire. 

: - “o 
Congress 

President right to sign bills after-ad- 
journment is made subject of White 
House conference Page 5, Col. 1 


‘Tarii.” 


Cor porations 


See 


Board of Tax Appeais holds that sal- 
aries paid or credited to corporation's 
officers may be considered as reasonable 
compensation Page 8, Col. 3 

ma 
Customs 

See ‘Textiles,’ ‘Wholesale Trade,” 
“silk.” 

Privilege of bonded entry may be with 
drawn from food importers who bring in 
goods condemnéd under pure food law. 

Page 2, Col. 7 
Education 

duca 

Establishment of naval training units 
at six colleges, with four-year courses 


to commission as ensigns in 
naval reserve is announced by 
the Navy Department Page 2, Col. 4 
Education's part in the progress of the 
United States is made the subject of 
address by Dr. John J. Tigert, Commis- 
of Education Page 4, Col. 
in university 
are discussed in bulletin issued 
Bureau of Education..Page 4, Cel 1 
being made of educational 
support Page 4, Col. 7 


entitling 
volunteer 


an 
sioner 3 
Progress extension 
courses 
by 

Survey 
financial 


Electrical Industry 


Total of 
and dry reported 
$6,845,800 Page 7, Col. 

Commerce foreign business 
Page Col. 2 


Canadian 
batteries 


production 
in 1925 


storage 
as 
§ 
reports on 
conditions 
Fisheries 

Two Bureau of Fisheries experts at- 
tend meeting of North American commit- 
tee on fishing investigations at St. 
Newfoundland Page 6, Col. 6 


New Brunswick plans planting of 
stream with food fishes Page’ 6, Col. 1 


Johns, 








Envelope Will Mark 
Signing of Declaration 





Postmaster General to Pass Upon 
Design Being Prepared 
For Approval, 


A designed 


to commemorate the 149th 


specially stamped envelupe 


of 


Inde- 


anniversary 


the signing of the Declaration of 


pendence is before the lostmaster General 
for 
the Post 

The 
withheld by 


able die has been 


final approval, it hecame known at 


Office Deportment 


of 


the 


July 9. 


details the design are being 


Department until a suit- 


made. The die is now 


in the last stage? of manufacture and is 


expected to be in the hands of the Postmas- 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 





1926. 


| a k 
American Labor 


ter General shortly. 

As soon as the Department gives its | 
| approval to the die, the Postmaster Gen 
| eral is expected to make a formal an- 


on the | 








| 
| 











nouncement as to when the new envelopes 


will be placed on the market for sale 


Decision to have these envelopes printed 


was made by the Department in connec 
tion with its exhibits the Sesquicen 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia It was 
said at the Department that with the ex 


of one or two 


Office 


ception remaining exhibits, 


“the Post Department show has 


been completed.” 


Appointment of Successor 


To McKenzie Moss Delayed 


Secretary Mellon, of the Treasury, said 
July 8, that appointment of a successor to 
McKenzie Moss who recently resigned as 





an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
possibly may be delayed until after Mr. 
Mellon completes his vacation 

The Secretary was unwilling to say at 
this time why delay was deemed advisable 
but he reiterated that Treasury ad- 
ministration had the ‘‘r t person” under 


consideration. 
Mr. Mellon will 
countries on his vacation 


visit several European 





Forei gn Affairs 


Second sale of leaseholds at auction 
held in Canberrs. new capital of Aus- 
tralia Page 7, Col. 1 


Refugees buy 150,000 square meters of 


land near Piraeus, Greece, and plan to 
build city Page 7, Col. 1 

Many business failures in New Zea- 
land in 1925. Page 7. Col. 7 


and Slovenes 
Col. 1 


Croats 
Page 11, 


Kingdom of Serbs 
to pay off credits 


Government Personnel 


Secretary Mellen says successor to Me 
Kenzie Moss of 
Treasury until early 
fall Page 1, 4 

President 
mer executive offices for 


as 


Assistant 
not 


Secretary 
may be named 
Col 
to 

semiweekly 


motors from camp sum- 


con- 


ference with newspaper correspondents. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Representative Scott explains bill to 
provide for two Assistant Secretaries of 
Commerce Page 10, Col. 1 
H. W. Streeter, of the Public Health 
Service, to make study of sanitary meth- 
ods in Europe Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personne! of the 
War Department Page 14, Col. 5 
Hardware 
Commerce reports on foreign business 
conditions Page 7, Col. 2 
Insurance 
District Court denies plea of heirs of 
dead soldier for $5.000 additional War 
Risk Insurance which he applied for but 
which was not recorded..Page 13, Col. 7 


“Public Health 


International Law 


See 


Cuban members reappointed to Perma- 
nent cout of Arbitration at The Hague. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Iron and Steel 


Commerce showing progress in 


the development of iren and steel indus- 


report 


try in Mexico Page 6, Col. 1 
May production of galvanized sheet 
metal shows increase over April. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Commerce reports on foreign business 
conditions Page 7, Col. 2 
Canadian iron and steel industry ac- 
tive Page 7, Col. 6 
e's 
Judiciary 
Full text of opinion by the Cireuit 


Court of Appeals upholding lower court's 
right to comment on evidence in dry law 


case—action found not to constitute co- 
ercion of jury Page 12 
District Court denies plea of heirs of 
dead soldier for $5,000 additional War 
Risk Insurance which he applied for but 
which was not recorded..Page 13, Col. 7 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds that 
first offense under Volstead Act is not 

punishable by imprisonment. 
Page 13, Col. 1 


ne Railway 


_< claim for 
Page 13, Col. 7 


Short 1a 
for writ of certiorari in ca 


Oregon petitions 


damages Pak 7 

Circuit Court of Appeals holds pay- 
ments on oil lease should be made from 
| oil produced Page 13, Col. 4 


| 


| conditions 














Called Soviet's 
Chief Obstacle 


Zinoviev. Communist Leader, 
Says Movement of United 
States Workers Is To- 
ward Fascism. 


The toward 
the American 
brought forth 
of that organization 


against sending a 


of Soviet Russia 
ration of Labor, which 
the Executive Council 


July 9a 


attitude 
Fede 
from 
on warning 
mission to Russia, 
of E. 
which has been re 


labor 
is summarized speach 


Zinoviev, 


in a Gregory 
Soviet leader, 
cieved at the Department of State 


Izvestia and Pravda. 


as pub 


lished in the Moscow 


The leaders of the American Federation 


of 
fore the 


Labor were described by Zinoviev be- 


Iixecutive Committee of the Com 
whit 


but 


munist International as being 


“nota 


religious, not philosophers 


practical 


practical 
far 
us with every 





fellows more like Fascists, 


ready to combat means,” 


American labor, according to the Russian 


chief obstacle 
of 


leader, is the 


in the path of 
Bolshevization European 
European we points 
ing Americanized. It 
banks and American 
time work. Because 
plains, 
much 
movement 


the labor. 


labor, out, is becom- 


is adopting labor 


the system 
this, 
had to devote so 
American 


of piece- 


of Zinoviev ex- 
Internationale 


to the 


the 

of its time labor 
Translation Given. 

The portions of 

to 


Zinoviev's speech which 


refer American labor, follow, as 


trans 


lated from the Moscow Izvestia and Pravda 


and received at the Department of State 
used to remind us that 


capitalist 


“Lenin 
the 


England, 
the 
struggle. 


foremost country, was 


chief enemy of 


But that time is now 


our revolutionary 


passing. 


“At present the opposite pole to our- 
selves is no longer the English but the 
American labor movement. At this en 

[Continued on Page 2, Col. 2.) 





ciel 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor Commissioner de- | 
elares modern industry has steadily ad- 
vanced Page 3, Col. 7 

Two conciliators of Department of La- 
ber sent to New York to study subway 
strike situation. Page 1, Col. 6 


Selection of headquarters in 


ata 


Washing- 
meeting of the new 
Page 1, Col. 2 
chief obstacle 


ton is discussed 
Board 
American 


Mediation 
called 
communist leader. 


labor 


£€ Soviet by 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Government report on State and mu- 
nicipal employment service activities. 
Page 14, Col. 5 | 
Commerce reports on foreign business 
conditions Page 7, Col. 2 
See “Commerce and Trade.” 


Leather 


Commerce reports on foreign business 


conditions eS ote Page 7, Col. 2 


Lumber 


Commerce reports on foreign business 


conditions Page 7, Col. 2 | 
Report’ on export trade to Tunisia. 
Page 7, Col. 7 





Manufacturers 


Bureau of Labor Commissioner de 
clares modern industry has steadily ad 
vanced Page 3, Col. 7 


Commerce reports on foreign business 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Milling 


See “Agr iii e.’ 


Manic ipal Government 


Offcer by Chicago of a site for Army 
Engineers armory, is refused by the War 
Department Page 3, Col. 4 

0 2c 
Narcotics 

Constitutionality of the Harrison <Anti- 
Narcotics Act is the issue raised in the 
application fer review of his conviction 


made to the Supreme Court of the United 
Dr. Jacob P. of Indian 


Col. 6 


Teter, 


Page 


National Detense 
of naval 
with 
commission 


States by 


apolis 


Establishment units 


colleges, 


training 


at four-year courses 


SIX 


entitling to as ensigns in 


naval is 
Department 
of Navy 

of Department 

construction of bridge 
would he tnimical 
Page 


volunteer 
the Navy 


Secretary 


reserve 


a gg 


announced by 
Page 2, Col. 4 
concurs in recom 
of War that 
across San Fran 
to 
3, 
duty 
its possessions for 
held ex- 
Solicitor of 
1 cory 


mendations 


cisco Bay national 


defense Cal. 2 


Pay of Navy out 
United 
months 


personnel on 


side States or 
taxable is 
from tax 
Revenue Bureau 
Chicago of a for Army 
is refused by the War 
Page 3, Col. 4 
reports opening 
officer 


Page 3, 


six in year 
by 
P 


site 


empt Income 





Internal 
Offer 


Iningineers 


by 
armory, 
Department 





of 


lo 


War 
warrant 


Department 
for 
regimental 

War 


show 


to lead 
Col. 4 
to 
than 


promotion 
hands 
Department tabulating 


saving 


report 


of more 


siesta A 


budget 


$2,000,000 — Page 3. Col. 1 
President pays tribute to crew of S-41. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 


“Government Personnel.” 


see 








Subscription Ry Mail: 
$15.00 Per Year. 


Government Scientist 


On Western Inspection 





Dr. Smith to Visit Offices of Con- 


servation Branch in Five 
Western States. 


Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the 
Geological Survey, Department of the I» 


terior, has left for the West on an inspec- 
tion trip of field offices of the Conserva- 
tion Branch of the Survey. The activi- 


ties of this branch include classification of 


public lands and 
oil lands. 

Dr. Smith visit field 
the States of Wyoming, Montana, 
ington, California Utah. 
to be gone about a month. 

The leasing activities of the 
in connection with coal 

were under the 
Mines when the latter 
of Interior, 


plans to 


and 


and 
supervision 


Survey 

formerly 
the Bureau of 
under the Department 
| that bureau 
ment of Commerce. 


is now 


Two Conciliators Sent 








offices" 
Wash- 
He expects 


the leasing of coal and 


in 


Geological 
oil 
of 
was 
but 
a part of the Depart- 


To Study Subway Strike 

J. A. Moffitt and W. C. Liller, Commis 
sioners of Conciliation of the Department 
Labor, were sent to New York City 

* 9 by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the 


the strike of subway railway employes. 
Mr. 


the 


commissioners, Kerwin 
keep 


developments in 


The 


were instructed to 


office advised. of 
their 


and to. proffer services 


deemed adVisable. 


ation, 


Japan Tw enty-Second Nation 


the situ 
if 


to study 


said, 
Washington 


To Waive Passport Fees 





‘Japan has greed to waive the ten dollar 


non-immigrant 
Japanese Empire. 
the United 


passport visa fee for 


of 

July 

Department's Conciliation Service, 
| 
| 
| icans entering the 
understanding that 


non-immigrant 


the 
reciprocate for 


This announcement, was 


which 


Japanese. 


Amer: | 
with 
States 


made 


at the Division of Passport Control of the 


July 9, makes 
now have 
the United 


dollar passport 


Department of State, 
| of which 
| ity 

for 


99 


countries 
with 
ten 


agreements 
waiving the 








Circuit 
ments on oil 


oil produced Page 13, Col. 4 
Report on export trade to Tunisia. 


holds pay- 
made from 


Court of Appeals 
lease should be 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Commerce reports on foreign business 
conditions Page 7, Col, 2 


See “Automotive Industry.” 


Packers 


Commerce reports on foreign business 
conditions Page 7, Col. 2 
Increased production indicated in re- 
ports of pig breeding Page 5, Col. 7 


Passports 


Japan $10 pass port visa fee 
non-immigrant Americans. 
Page 1, 


waives 
for 


Col. 6 


Patents 


Bibliography of patents is prepared by 
the Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
’ ° 
Postal Service 
Change announced in bonding employes 
of first and second class post offices. 


Page 14, Col. 
carrying mail 


7 


Contract ordered for be- 


tween San Francisco and Hawaiian 
ports ( Page 14, Col. 7 
Post Office Department reports pro- 
posals to lease quarters for post offices 
in 12 cities Page 14, Col. 1 
Bids to be opened for post office im 
provements. Page 14, Col. 7 
Post office at Titan, Tenn., is ordered 
discontinued Page 14, Col. 7 
New stamp to commemorate signing of 
Declaration Page 1, Col. 4 


Travel allowances increased. 
Page. 14, Col. 7 


Prohibition 

Full text of opinion the Circuit 
Court of Appeals upholding lower court's 
right to comment on evidence in dry law 
case— found not to constitute co- 
ercion of jury Page 12 

Department dismissal 
to of the 
States convie 
Col. 3 
that 
not 


by 


action 


of Justice asks 
of the Supreme Court 
United in involving 
tion on liquor charges. Page 13, 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds 
first offense under Volstead Act 
punishable by imprisonment. 
¢ Page 13, Col, 1 
Liquor reported sold in road houses on 
public lands in Ketchikan district, Alaska. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Public Heaith 


ordinarily incapable 
and cleaning not 
Health Service. 
Pag® 2, Col. 5 
Service declares malaria 
among farm tenant 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Bureau of Standards to exhibit instru- 
ment for testing accuracy of blood-test- 
ing chambers Page 3, Col. 1 
Public Health Service establishes 
trachoma hospit@l at Ky. 
Col. 7 


appeal 


case 


is 


of 
be 


Imported 
conveying 
says Public 


rags 
disease 
required 


Health 
valent 


Public 
most pre 
classes 


Richmond, 

Page 2, 
Health Service to shoot 
disease 


Publie 
carrying 


animals 
Page 4, Col. 1 
[CONTINUED ON Pace THREE.] 








a total 
reciproc- 
States 

free. 


and opinions on a full hear- 
ing of all parties.” 








|} situation 





éé 


| trol follows a decision of Attorney 


} gress to act in the matter 
| diction. 


certainly be eliminated by the passage of 
legislation,”’ the statement coneludes ‘‘it 
| will be minimized by just as much as 


| broadcasters avoid interference with other 


tion on a large scale—4a man who had had 


HE public judgment will 
correct false reasonings 


—Thomas Jefferson. 


YEARLY INDEX 


1729 


PRICE 





CENTS. 


Radio Control 


Declared Ended 
By New Ruling 


Department of Commerce "Asks 
Fair Play in Broadcasting, 
but Admits It Has No 


Authority. 


Use of W ave Lengths 
Held Personal Matter 


Stations Must Use Own Discnii 
tion Also as to Hours for 
Use of the Air, Says 
Statement. 


of use 
“broken down,” 


regulation 
wave lengths has 
of such 


Government of radio 
and use 
private stations now 
matter decision, 
announcement made pub- 
the Department of Commerce. 
of all attempts at con- 
General 
the Depart- 
failure of Con- 
is without juris- 


lengths by 


is entirely a of personal 
according to 
lic July 9 by 


Relinquishment 


an 


Sargent, to the effect that 
ment of Commerce through 


enforce 
nevertheless 
of fair 
protection 
will prevent 


that it 
the department, 
that “the 
interest 


Admitting 
mands, 


cannot de- 
re- 
play as 
of the 
aerial 


quests sense 


well as in the 


as a whole” 
trespassing. 
“While confusion 


pending the next 


any which may arise 


session of Congress will 


Stations.” 
Full Text of 


The full 
“The 
radio 


Statement. 
text 
failure 
regulation 
cisions of the 
1912, 


the 


of the statement follows: 
of complete 
confusing de- 
the radio law of 
led the department to request from 
Attorney General an opinion on the 
whole question of departmental authority. 
“The most important feature of she op- 


Congress to 
and the 


courts on 


inion is in respect to the right to assign 
any authority to enforce or deny the use 
of particular wave lengths to “Individual 
stations. This question is the key to all 
regulation. ; 
“Since 1923 the department has been 
making such assignments. In doing so 
it, has followed the decision of the Court 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia ren- 


[Continued on Seis 3, Col. 4.j 


General Dalton Has 
Plan for Shipping 





New Head of Emergency Fleet 
Corporation Declares He Has 
Definite Ideas. 


In assuming the presidency of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation July 9, Brig. Gen, 
A, C. Dalton, announced that he had come 
to the Shipping Board with a very definite 
plan American merchant marine 
which he will submit to the board at the 
proper time in program of reporting 
to Congress a workable plan for American 
owned tonnage. 


for an 


its 


General Dalton expressed the view that 
the Fleet Corporation is a subordinate body 
to the Shipping Board and that all policies 
laid the board will receive his 


whole hearted and loyal support. 


down by 


Dalton declared 
mer¢hant 


General that 
ean marine Vital 
for both agriculture and industry 


if necessary, the people as a whole 


an Ameri- 
necessity 
and that 
should 
help in the building up of a large tonnage 
of American registry. The large tidewater 
terminals, he should main- 
tained at the highest possible standard. . 

7; 
ping Board, 
a 


is a 


said, also be 
the Ship- 
at the same time was issuing 
explaining the “ousting” of 
Crowley, who was relieved of 
of the Fleet Corporation 
July §. At the Board offices it was ex- 
plained that every president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation is required to file 
unda.ed resignation when ap- 
and that the board taok 
Crowley's resignation from its files 


O'Connor, chairman of 
statement 
Elmer E. 
the Presidency 
























an he 
pointed, 
Mr. 
and accepted it. 

The full text of the statement of Chair- 
man O'Connor follows: 

“A of the United States Ship- 
ping Board felt that we required the servy- 
ices of a big executive trained in organiza- 


is 
simply 


majority 


[Continued on Page 10, Col. 7.J 





Cuban Members Reappointed 
To Court of Arbitration 


The Secretary General of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague has in- 
formed the Department of State of the re- 
appointment of Dr. Antonio Sanchez de 
Bustamante and Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, 
the Cuban members of the eourt. 


Dr. de Bustamante was instrumental in 
the actual drafting of the new codification 


of international law for the American Na- 
tions which will be considered in RD de 
Janeiro in 1927. Dr. de la Torriente was 


formerly President of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and former Cuban Amp 
bassador to Washington 


ipex 1726) 


Soviet’s Attitude 


Toward A. F. of L. 


Junior High School 
fiPlan Is Reported 


... Gaining Popularity 


More Than Two Million and a 
Half Pupils Attending 
Higher Courses, Fig- 
ures Show. 


s-- There are 19,442 public high schools in 
.the United States, according to a statistical 
report compiled under direction of Dr. 
» Frank M. Phillips, chief of the division of 
, Statistics of the Bureau of Education of the 
, Department of the Interior, which report 
has just been made public by the Bureau of 
“Education. The subject matter of the re- 
port, according to Dr. Phillips, covers the 
school year ending in 1924 
The total enrollment in the high schools 
fit the time the survey conducted, 
showed that 2,538,381 pupils were attending 
..the junior and senior high schools of the 
country. 
_.., Junior and senior high schools, it was ex- 
plained, cover the school periods for the 
.,fix years following the sixth grade of the 
ordinary elementary school. Different sec- 
tions of the country, according to the bu- 
_Yeau, have different plans of organization 
for junior high schools. 
The popular plan of division until within 
the last few years, it was stated, was the 
“division which provided for eight years of 
elementary study followed by four years of 
“‘study in a secondary or high school. The 
new plan, rapidly gaining prominence, ac- 
cording to the bureau, divides the public 
school work into six years of elementary 
“'school study followed by three yéars in a 
junior high school and completing the 
course with three years in the senior high 
school. 


was 


Similarity in Work. 

The work of the usual junior high school, 
it was stated, to that formerly 
_given in the seventh and eighth grades 
and in the first year of high school—now 
known as the ninth grade. This system 
of organization is referred to by educators 
as the 6-3-3 plan, or the 3-3 plan when 
“the high school divisions alone are con- 
sidered. 


is simliar 


The report of Dr. Phillips’ division states 
that junior and senior high schools in 
various parts of the country also are or- 
@anized on the 2-4, 4-2, and 2-3 plans. 

The report states that figures compiled 
by State Departments of Education in the 
several States have placed the total high 
school enroliment figure at 3,407,801, which 
is a total of 869,420 pupils more than indi- 
cated in the figures obtained by the sur- 

“vey of the Bureau of Education. The 
bureau's figures, it was pointed out, show 
an increase of 308,974 over thé report 
issued for the year ending 1922, which 
was the last report issued prior to that 
of 1924. 

: An increase of 44.8 per cent in the en- 
* rolilment of colored children in the public 
high schools is noted in the report of 
1924. The previous report had shown high 

+-@chool attendance on the part of 35,731, 
while the report of 1924 states that 51,745 
negro children are attending the public 
high schools of the country. This figure 
includes both those children who are at- 
tending segregated for negroes 
only, and those who attend schools which 

are attended white children. 
The largest increase, according to the 

report, is in the number of colored girls 

enrolled. The number of colored girls in 

the high schools shows an increase of 46.2 

per The increase for all types of 
students is indicated 13.9 per cent. 


schools 


also by 


cent. 
at 
Staying in School Longer. 

called to the fig- 
for the individual years of the high 
indicating, it was said, that 
enrolled stay- 


Especial atention was 
ures 
school course, 
the 
ing 1 longer.” 
The det od 

high school 
lews: First 


13.9 


lents already are 


for the last four 
years shows increases as fol- 
year, 7.5 per cent; 
per third 
25.3 
the “indi- 


growth for the public high 


report 


second 


year, cent: per 
cent; fourth 
“These figures, 
cate a healthy 
school.” 


A decrease 


year, 18.7 


year, per cent. 


report states, 


in military training in the 
public high schools since the war is indi- 
cated by of the 
report states that 1914, 
ginning of the only &2 
offered military 
prior to the close 
total of 112,683 
military 
schools 
ures 
enrollment 
688 high 


survey Was 


results 
in 


the The 


be- 


survey. 
the 
schools 


before 
war, high 
training to 9,532, and that 
of the in 1918, a 
boys were being given 
public high 
The fig- 

the military 
98,831 boys in 
when the last 
1924, only 


training in 


war 
training in 1,276 
throughout 
1920 indicate that 
had dropped to 

schools and that 

beginning 
were giving 
tactics 55,964 boys 
The figures covering the 
military 


the country. 
for 


made in 


390 high schools 


militar) to 
rise and decline 
according the re- 
of public 
emergency 
elsewhere 


in 
port, “sh 
high school 
then to 
the emergency 
Men Teachers Increasing. 
The number of men teachers in the high 
» sehools is rapidly 
that of according to the 
report The 40.6 per 
cent and that cent 
for the 1924 increase also is 
noted in the number of pupils 
sr,@ssigned to In 1922 the 
average was 20.5 pupils while for 1924 the 
efigure is 22.1 pupils 
Of the 19,442 
United States, 
50 students or 
a. cde8S 
lows 
OLS 


training, 
the 


to 


ws ability the 


to and 


when 


meet an 


direct attention 


passes.” 


Increasing more 


women teachers, 
¢ 


increase tor men 1s 


for women is 34.4 


An 


per 
period 
average 


each teacher 


high schools 
reported 
5,110 
groups 
to 
jv 


publie 
5,110 


less and 


in the 
to 


have 


are have 
100 or 
Other 


With 


schools 


enrollment are 


from 101 200 pupils, 2,- 


With 201 pupils, 1,728 


to 


lo 
1,000 


schools; with 501 717 


pupils, 717 


schools, and 1,000 
614 
13 high s 
than 
total 
The 
to the 
in 1920 


With more than pupils 
that are 
ols with an enrollment of more 


of 


schools It is reported there 


5,000 these 


each, 


of §.410 


average 


one 

pupils 

high 
has increased from 140 pupils 

199 in 1924. 

Was given to the 

of boys and girls who graduate 


size school, 
report 
to pupils 
Particular 


percentage 


attention 


from the senior high schools, and to what | 


proportion of these continue their scholas- 
Mic training following graduation. 


than | 


as fol- } 


having aj 


according | 
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Foreign Affairs 
American Labor Chief Obstacle 


To Bolshevism, States Zinoviev 


Communist Leader Declares United States Or- 
ganized Workers Tend ing Toward Facism. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


larged plenary session of the Communist 
International Executive Committeé for the 
first time was so much attention given to 
America generally and to the American 
labor movement in particular, for now for 
the first time, it was with complete clarity 
disclosed that the most reactionary part 
of the world labor the tops, not 
of the English, but of the American labor 
movement. 


“This new 


class is 


situation was not laid bare 
all at once. I remind you, Comrades, that 
in his celebrated letter to the American 
workingmen, at the beginning of our revo- 
lution Lenin wrote: 

“We know that help will yet come from 
you, American labor comrades, but doubt- 
less not very for the development 
of the revolution in countries pro- 
ceeds in various forms, at various rates of 
speed (and cannot proceed otherwise). We 
know that the European prolestarian revo- 
lution may also not break out in the next 
few weeks, no matter how fast it has been 
ripening recently. (N. Lenin, collected 
works, V. KV. ‘Letter to American 
workingmeén,’ p. 414). 

“Otherwise stated, he admitted that this 
help might not come in the near future. 
did it then seem that the wheel 
of history had budged and soon would be 
rolling ahead. 


Capitalism Fortified. 


soon, 


So much 


“The situation has now cleared up suffi- 
ciently: American capitalism has recently 
fortified its power to a far greater degree 
than England had ever been able to do. 
Therefore, we sec that the opposite pole, 
hostile to us, is formed no longer of the 
tops of the British labor movement, but 
of thé unquestionably far more conserva- 
tive tops of the American labor movement. 
That is a very important fact with which 
we shall have to reckon in the near fu- 
ture. 


“Of course, in the opening months and 
vears of the immediate future, we shall 
have to devote more attention to what 
is going on close at hand, in Europe. but 
if we undertake to draw more distant 
perspectives, if we want to see the battles 
that will detetrmine the ultimate fate of 
the proletarian revolution, we shall un 
doubtedly perceive that the main enemy, 
the principal obstacle on the road to the 
the international victory of the Communist 
movement are now the reactionary tops of 
of the American labor movement. 

“That we had to 
attention at this extended plenary session 
of the Communist International Executive 
Committee to the efforts to ‘Americanize’ 
the labor movement, efforts that are now 
being everywhere redoubled. Just as our 
Soviet country is no wthe ‘point d’appui’ 
of the struggle for Communism for the 
whole world—just in the same way are 


is why give so much 


— 


The report shows that in 1918, 93.8 per 
cent 
high 
tificates of graduation. 


schools of the country 


In 1924, while a 


larger portion of the entire school popula- | 2 A 
agell | gories of workingmen and employes, i.e., to 


tion was made up of members of the senior 
Class, only 91.3 per cent graduated at the 
end of the vear. It is stated that in 1918, 
14.5 per of the public high school 
pupils were enrolled in the last year of 
the high school course while in 1924 the 
percentage was 15.7. 


cent 


College Entrance Figures. 


It is stated that from the graduating 
of 1917, 38.1 per cent of the boys 
to college and from the 1923 class 


per cent of the boys went to college. 


class 
went 
37.2 
The figures for girls are somewhat lower 
in this respect. The tabulation shows that 
from the 1917 class, 21.4 per cent of the 
girls went college the year following 
graduation while from the 1923 class, 
per cent went to college. The figures 
show, however, that although the percent- 
age of girls going to college is lower in 
each case than that for boys, the figures 
for the girls increasing those 
for boys show a decline. 
The report indicates that 
public high of the 
business and commercial type, and 
the vocational and technical type. 
of these latter schools, according 
report, are equipped with modern ma 
and “up-to-date methods of 
instruction in the various trades, vocations 


to 
25.9 


are while 
there 19 
distinctively 
139 of 
Many 
the 


are 


schools 


to 


chinery use 
and occupations.” 

A tabulation of statistics regarding pub- 
lic high school libraries and other property 
shows that for the year 
total of $163,198.430 was 
buildings and 
ments for high schools in the Continental 
United States The largest amount for 
these items was expended in the State of 
California, the total for that State being 
$16,523,946. The least amount, $24,425 was 
| spent in New Hampshire. 


and equipment 


ending in 1924, a 
for sites, 


spent improve 





Large Libraries. 
A total of 11,853,689 volumes re- 
ported to be housed on the shelves of the 
public high school libraries in the United 
| States. It is estimated that buildings and 
| grounds of the reporting, are 
valued at a total of $1,323,460,137. Sci- 
entific apparatus, furniture, and, equip- 
ment valued at $120,927,154 
Courses of study in the high schools, 
grouped in eight divisions for the 
purposes of the report. The divisions are 
commercial courses, 
trainin gecourses, 
agricultural, home eco- 
drill. 
girls 


are 


schools 


are 


are 


academic 
technical or 
teacher training, 
industrial 
number of boys 
of these ¢ight 


follows 


courses, 
manual 
nomics, and military 
The 

each 


enrolled 
branches of study 
courses, boys, 
total, 2,318,363; 
143,991, girls, 


and 
in 
is as Academic 
1,113,831, girls, 1,204,532, 
commercial courses, 
| 286, 984, total, 430, 9 


boys, 


technical or manual training 
| training courses, boys, 
total, 155,167; 
| 4,571, 


| boys, 


teacher training courses, boys, 
"9,567: agricultural courses, 
&.330: home-economics 
courses, 288, girls, 159,852; industrial 
or trade training courses, boys, 32,709, 
* girls, 9,285; military drill, boys, 55,964. 


girls 
48.139, girls, 


boys 


different 





} them a 


of the senior class members of the | 
received cer- | 


| far set 
| only 


; to 


courses, | 
148,736, girls, 6,431, | 


America and American reformism (sc. in- 
dustrial conciliation and collaboration) now 
the point of departure of agitation against 
whole international 


all 


Communism for the 


Social-Democracy, for international 
Mansheviks. 
Delegations To Each. 
Rank and file workingmen of all coun- 
by 


sending delegations to us in order to see 


tries, collecting funds nickels, are 


and understand the grand order of things 


established in the Soviet Union. And the 


Social-Democratic leaders are sending one 


after the other delegations to America, 


where there flourish the methods of break- 
ing up the labor movement that are dear 
to their hearts. The German labor unions 
have already sent two such delegations to 
America. 


“The American tops today are quite 


from the ‘Fabian’ tops in Eng- 


land. 

“We have there a movement headed by 
a school that is not in the least Fabian 
and not a whit religious. We find there 
leaders that are furiously hostile to Com- 
munism, that are not intellectual ‘philoso- 
phers,’ but practical fellows far more like 
Fascists, ready to combat us with every 
means. 

“¥ou Know, Comrades, that even a con- 
siderable part of theg bourgeois parties 
have now arrived at the idea of the neces- 
sity of the recognition of the Soviet Union. 
But not long ago, in October, 1925, took 
place a congress of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which, the question 
as whether should recognize 
the Soviet expressed itself 
posed recognition. 


on 
to America 


Union, as op- 


to 
Causes of Position. 
“Comrades, this 
arose out 


‘position,’ of course, 
of definite economic relations. 


| I have already briefiy named these causes. 


The same privileged position that England 
once occupied, now in far greater measure 
characterizes American capitalism. It goes 
without saying, there can be no question 


of even the very rich American bourge- 


| oisie being able to buy up the 40 millions 
| of American workingmen, of its being able, 


the 
satisfactory 


under capitalist system, 
existence. 

“But for the labor aristocracy, for the 
tops, as a matter of the American 
bourgeoisie, having gorged itself with war 
profits, having become enormously rich, 
having had, and now still having, a gold 
‘inflation’ i. e. a gold overflow, these 
tops the bourgeoisie of America has been 
able to create a privilegéd position and 
has made of them an instrument of its 
policy. 


to furnish 


course, 


for 


class 
“In the American Federation of Labor 
are organized only the tops of the labor 
masses. To it now belong about 4,000,000 
workingmen. Numerically, it has recently 
gone back a little. Of these four millions, 
over a million belong to the higher cate- 
the labor aristocracy. This labor aristo- 
cracy really has good existence conditions. 
Their wages are not half bad, they have 
apartments of six or seven rooms, during 
vacation practically all of them can in 
dulge in the luxury of touring a part of 
America in their own automobiles. 


Live Like Bourgeois. 

“They really live like bourgeois. They 
are ‘interested’ as a group in the prosperity 
of American imperialism. On this soil 
there has grown up the type of so-called 
company trade unions, i.e. of organizations 
to which belong an ‘equal’ principles capi- 
talists and workingmen. On this same 
basis there have been built up so-called 
labor banks. 

“On this same basis thrive 
petty investments of 
shareholders in the enterprises 
own At the 
International Executive Commit- 
adduced a number of examples, 
showing that the American capitalists and 
their servants from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are endeavoring, and not 
unsuccessfully, with this rope to drag 
after them a considerable part of the labor 
class, the labor aristocracy. 

“Such, American reform- 
ism, which is very much akin to Fascism, 
and which, the hotter will rage the class 
struggle, the more will put on Fascist 
colors. This American reformism had so 
itself the task of embracing not 

the United States of but 
creating a Pan-American movement, 

of embracing and taking in tow the 
movement of North and South America. 


Moving to Europe. 
this Fascist reformism 
exported to Europe. The 
geoisie is now exporting large quantities 
of capital to Europe, and the American 
Federation of Labor is beginning gradually 
its no longer just to 
South America, but already to Europe, as 
well. 

“And the European Social-Democracy, 
first of all the German, is taking 
itself the role of traveling salesman. 
the German, and in the French, labor 
movement we already see a pitiful imita- 
tion of the American methods of disrupt- 
ing .the labor class. To our slogan 
“Rolshevization"’ they oppose the slogan 
of “Americanization,” to our slogan of 
“Leninism” they oppose the slogan of 
Americanism.” In Germany there are 
already so-called labor banks. The leaders 
of the Social-Democracy praise the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and counsel the 
workingmen of all countries to follow in 


systems of 
workingmen, 
of their 
of the Com- 


as 
bosses. session 
munist 


tee we 


Comrades, is 


America, 
of 


i. e 


“Now is being 


American bour- 
‘wares,’ 


export 


upon 
In 


| its wake. 
; technical or manual | 


“That is why, comrades, our interna- 
tional, which wants to be, and is more and 
more becoming, not only a European inter- 
national but a world international 
had to devote so much of its attention at 
its plenary session to the pole of 
the world labor movement, America, in 
which Menshevism is merging with 
Fascism.” 


also, 


second 


of 





Education 
Public Health 


Naval Training Units 


Ordered Established 


. “é — wales i. 
Ag Stitements Hert Ane Grew 6n OPerend Avrnoerer OxtT 
AND WitTHOoUT CoMMBKT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Public Welfare 


|Six Countries Have Lower Infant 


Death Rates Than United States 


At Six Colleges Figures Compiled by Children’s Bureau of the 


Department of Labor Are Made Public. 
Infant mortality rates for ie eed | the stewing table, a summary of which 


Graduates of Four-Year Course 
to Be Eligible for Com- 
msisions as Ensigns 
in Reserves. 


Six colleges, distributed geographi- 


have been 
to 


cally over the United States, 
designated the Navy 
afford four-year courses 


and 


by Department 


in naval science 


tactics, graduates from which will 
be commissioned ensigns in the Volunteer 
Naval Reserve. 

In making this announcement, July 9, 
the 
full 


Establishment 


department issued a statement, the 
text of which follows: 
units 


of naval training 


at Harvard, Yale, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Northwestern University, the 
University of California and the University 
of Washington has been decided upon by 
the Navy Department 

A four-year course in naval science and 
tactics will become at the open- 


of 1926. 


effective 
the fall 


units will 


ing of these colleges in 


Fraduates from these be com- 


missioned ensigns in the Volunteer Naval 
Reserve. 

The Navy Department has 
the belief that the experiences 
World War, when men 
their ability to serve 
signs after six months’ 
at the Naval Academy 
opinion that men trained 
Reserve Officers’ Training 
will provide excellent junior 
terial. 


expressed 
of the 
proved 
acting en- 
intensive training 
warrants the 
in the Naval 
Corps course 
officer ma- 


college 


as good 


Reserve Naval Academies. 


The Department intends to make these 
college units the Naval Academies of the 
reservists, giving the students enrolled the 
same basic training as is given midship- 
men at Annapolis. With the experience 
ganed at the six college units now estab- 
lished the Navy Department will be in a 
position to ascertain the feasibility of in- 
troducing naval units to the curriculum of 
colleges, and looks forward to the 
establishment of at least one college unit 
in each of the 11 naval districts in the 
United States. 


other 


The six units installed by the Navy De- 
partment follows the authorization for a 
naval R. O. T. C. by Congress March 4, 
1925, and appropriations made availble 
July 1, 1926, to include nval courses in 
the regular elective of civilian 
colleges 


courses 


The act under which the Naval R. O. 
2... established limited the total 
student enrollment to 1,209, or a quota of 
200 students to each of the six colleges 
which applied for the installation 
of a department of naval science and tac- 
tics. The regulations for the R. O. T. C. 
require an initial minimum enrollment of 


50 male students. 


was 


have 


It is desired, however, by the Navy De- 
partment that a maximum of 60 be enrolled 
in each institution the first year. Future 
enrollments will be based from to 
year on the strength of the classes re- 


maining at the end of the year. 


year 


The course of instruction as planned by 
the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, will be elective and limited to stu- 
dents who American citizens, who are 
not less than fourteen years of age, 
whose condition indicates that they 
mentally physically qualified to 
form future duty. The naval 
subjects be credited towards 
the university 


are 
and 
are 
and per- 
military 
will 

degree. 


covered 


Uniforms to Be Supplied. 


Students enrolled will be furnished with 
an initial equipment, patterned 
after to midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy. Equipment for the course 
will be supplied by the Navy Department 
to institutions and students without 

The four 
and tactics 
the basic 


course 


uniform 


those issued 


cost. 
years’ course in naval 
divided into two parts, 
advanced. The 
of the first two 
instruction in seamanship, navigation, and 
ordnance, and will be available bnly for 
members of the freshmen and sophomore 
minimum of three 
and training per 
subjects will be required. 
The 
of five 


science 
will be 
and 


the basic 


will consist years 


classes. A hours’ in- 


struction week in these 


advanced with a minimum 
will be available 
to students have successfully 
completed the basie course and 
in their junior and senior years, 
tively, 


course, 
hours per week, 
only who 
who are 
respec- 
of the college course. 

Students elected to the advanced course 
will be paid commutation of rations at the 
same rate Amy RFR, O. T. C. but 
not to exceed approximately $15 per month 
during their junior and senior vears. 
Physical training will be required of all 
students, except during the periods when 
they engaged in an officially 
recognized branch of organized athletics. 

Naval 
camps or 


as the 


are actually 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
will be held durng the 
summer annually and students enrolled in 
any of the in naval and 
tactics may for admission to them 
Attendance at one advanced camp or cruise 
is compulsory for all students in the ad 
is anticipated that an- 
nual cruises will be of 15 days’ duration. 
Instructors Selected. 
Naval officers selected by the Navy De- 
partment to instruct units are as follows: 
Harvard: Capt. A. H. Rice, U. S. N., 
cently in command of Destroyer 
39, Battle Fleet 
Lieut 
the U. 
Orange, N. J 
Yale: Capt. F. 
completed a 
Army 
Iowa. Lieut. 
U. &. &B., whe 
at the Naval 
Rockford, I] 
Georgia Institute of Technology: 
Mander John J. London, U. S. N., com- 


cruises 
courses science 


apply 


Vanee course It 


re- 
Division 
home address, Oktoc, Miss. 
lL. S. Stewart, attached to 
Arizona; home address, South 


Comdr 
s.8S 


D. Berrien, who has just 
of instruction at the 
War College; home address, Clinton, 
Comdr. Lucien B. 
has been under 
War College: 


course 
Green, 
instruction 


home address, 


Com- 


States and a number of foreign countries 
compiled by the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, have just been made 
public. Six countries, the statistics reveal, 
have iower death rates for 


does the United States. 


infants than 


U.S. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHIL 


was printed in the issue of July §&, 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau, and 
gives the number of deaths of infants un- 
der 1 vear of age per 1,000 live births, for 
the birth-registration area of the United 
States and 23 foreign countries, covering 
the 1915 to 1925: 
DREN'S BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


was 


years 


Infanty Mortality Rates for the United States and Certain Foreign Countries. 


Deaths of infants under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. 


1915 
68 
218 
125 


Country 
Australia 
Austria 


1916 
70 
192 
116 


1917 
56 
186 1 

Belgium; ... 

Belgium : 

Canada (birth-reg. area) . 

269 

100 
96 

118 

123 

155 


215 


Denmark..... 
England and Wales 
Finland 

Francetf .... 
Germany .... 
Hungary .... 

Irish Free State 

139 
173 
87 


Japan 

The Netherlandst 

The Netherlands ; 
New Zealand........ 
NOPWay ... 


oo 
~ 


ov 
> 


51 
64 
97 
147 
70 
78 
86 


48 
64 
107 


155 


Scotland .. 

i 
Sweden... 
Switzerland .... 
Union of South Africa 
U.S. (birth-reg. area) 
Uruguay 


_ 
wnw 


aw 1H 


> 


65 


> 


79 
80 
94 
107 1 


86 
100 101 
111 124 


Figures from official sources. 


1918 


140 1 


48 


1099 
163 


101 


1919 
69 
156 


1920 
69 


157 


1921 1922 
66 53 
*15 


1923 
61 
eS ISL 


1924 
57 


19 
59 
93 
34 
109 110 

100 
263 240 
91 85 

80 77 

97 


99 


114 
87 


99 
85 
130 
200 
69 
126 
166 
84 67 
42 


au 


45 
63 62 
192 
156 
70 
82 61 
82 74 
87 & 5 6 77 
101 94 


145 
65 
88 
82 ; 
71 
108 


19 104 


For European countries involved in the World War 


the rates are for territories as constituted at date shown. 


* Provisional figures. 

t Deaths of live-born infants which 
three days of birth) are omitted from both 
mortality rate 


occurred 


before registration of birth (within 
births and deaths in calculating the infant 


+ Figures for 1915-1919 for the uninvaded departments. 


Disease Not Carried 


By Imported Rags 


Reported as Ordinarily Incapable | 


of Conveying Infection. Says 
Public Health Service. 


Rags, under ordinary circumstances, 


may be admitted to this country without 


precautions as they are ordinarily incap- 


disease and in no 


of 


ways dangerous, the United States Public 


able conveying are 


Health Service has informed Brigadier 


General L. C. 


tary of the Treasury, at his request. 


Andréws, Assistant Secre- 


In addition, the service informed Gen- 


eral Andrews, ‘‘this is especially true when 


rags are imported from Europe, as any 


infection which is always in the form of 
living organisms will die in the time nec- 
essary for the trans-Atlantic trip.” 
Interpretation Requested. 
General Andrews had received from the 
at New re- 


of York a 


interpretation of Foreign 


Collector Customs 


quest for an 


Quarantine Circular No. 8, issued by the 
Health 
Service, and dealing with the ‘“Discontinu- 
The 


two 


Surgeon General of the Public 


ance of Disinfection of Rags.” inter- 
after 
which 


the appraiser as ‘‘so filthy as 


pretation 
of 


by 


was requested ship- 


ments imported rags were re- 


turned 


to constitute a menace to public health.” 
General Andrews, in turn, had referred the 
matter to the Surgeon General, who re- 
plied in the following language: 

The purport of this circular is that rags 
be admitted under ordinary circum- 
stances without precautions, they are 

inacapable of conveying disease 
in no ways dangerous. This is 

true when rags imported 
any 
form 


may 
as 
ordinarily 
and are 

especially are 


from Europe, as 
always in the 
will die in the 


trans-Atlantic 


of living organisms 
time necessary for the 
trip. 





Reason for Embargo. 
The provision that rags obviously filthy, 
infected, be refused admission 
into the United States was inserted to 
give authority for consuls quarantine 
officers to refuse rags that were grossly 
polluted or recently infected, such in- 
the Mexican border where rag 
collectors have been known to collect used 
dressings fresh from hospitals on the 
and bring them across the 


or should 


or 


as 
stances on 


Mexican side 
border. 
It is 

clean 


not the intention that 


the sense 


rags must 
in which clean is 
and it is not believed 
that rags arriving at New York from Eu- 
ropean ports will jeopardize the health of 
those handling them, either in bulk 
otherwise. 


be 
ordinarily 


in 
used, 


or 


manding Destroyer Division 40, Scouting 
Fleet; home address, Pittsboro, N. C. Lieut. 
Comdr. Hamilton Harlow, U. S. N., under 
instruction at the Naval War College; 
home address, Brookline, Mass. 

University of California: Commander C. 
W. Nimitz, aide on staff of commander-in- 
chief, United States Fleet; home address, 
Kerrville, Tex. Ernest L. 
Gunther, Somers; 
Memphis, 


Lieut. Comdr. 
destroyer 


Peabody Ave., 


commander 
home address, 
Tenn. 

University of Washington: Commander 
James P. Olding, U. S. N., commanding 
U. S. S. Preble; home address, Carson City, 
Ney. Lieut. Comdr. E. L. Barr, U. S. N., 
attached to U. S. S. Oklahoma; home ad- 
New London, Conn. 

Northwestern University: Commander 
Stephen B. McKinney, U. S. N., executive 
officer, U. S. S. Huron; home address, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Lieut. Comdr. Mark L. 
Hersey, Jr., commanding U. 8. S. Coghlan; 
‘ home address, East Corinth, Me. 


dress, 





infection which is } 


Constitutional Test 


For Anti-Narcotie Act 


Question Raised Before Supreme 
Court on Appeal of Con- 
victed Physician. 


The question whether the United States 
Supreme Court will 
question of the constitutionality 
Harrison Anti-Narcotic 


again consider the 
of the 
Act, under condi- 
tions wherein that question has been raised 
only in oral 
courts, is 


argument before the 
presented in an application to 
the higher court for a ‘writ of certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth District, it was announced July 9, 
by the Department of State. 

According to the Department of Justice, 
Jacob P. Teter, a practicing physician in 
Indianapolis was charged the United 
Statets District Court for Indiana, on 
three counts of an indictment with ‘“‘sesll- 
ing, bartering, exchanging and giving away 
morphine, but not in pursuance of the or- 
der form, in violation of the Harrison An- 
Act.” 

He was convictetd on each of the counts, 
it being disclosed, 


lower 


in 


ti-Narcotic 


Justice officials say, 
that he was furnishing morphine and co- 
caine to addicts, and that he kept no rec- 
or dof those to he had dispensed 
narcotics, as required by law. 
Court of Appeals, where the judgment of 
Dr. ‘Teter took his the Circuit 
the lower court affirmed. In the 
oral argument in that court, the question 
of the constitutionality of 
act was raised. 


whom 


case to 
was 


the Harrison 


The Department of Justice is opposing 
the grant of the writ of certiorari on the 
ground that the charges upon which Dr. 
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7s8 sole purpose of The United States Daily is 


Established March 4, 


Prohibition in 


Alaska 


Trachoma Hospital 
Is Established by 
Health Service 


New Institution in Kentucky 
Expected to Prove Aid in 
Checking Ravages of 
Disease. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has established a trachoma hospital at 
Richmond, Ky., in the 


State Board of Health and the State Medi- 


was announced on July 9. 


cooperation with 
cal Society, it 

Funds for the establishment of the in- 
stitution, it was explained, have been pro- 
vided by Kentucky State societies and the 
Board of Health, but the United 
Health will the 


personnel for 


State 


States Service provide 


medical the hospital. 


Trachoma has been unusually prevalent 

in Kentucky and the location of the Fed- 

eral hospital there is expected to prove an 

invaluable aid in checking its ravages. 
Cause Unknown. 

It was explained at the Health Service 
the establishment of 
of 
trachoma, a scrious infection of the eyes 
held 


eases of blindness, 


in connection with 


the new hospital that the cause 


which is for one-third 
of all 


discovered. 


responsible 
never has been 
None of its elements ever has 
officials declared, 
that it 


been revealed, in spite 


of the fact has been existing for 


many centuries. The disease is mainly 


prevalent among the poorer classes and 


some research scientists, for that reason, 
have started investigations into the dietary 
of 


preciable progress reported thus far. 


relations the infection, with no ap- 


of the Richmond, 
the 


institutions maintained 


Establishment Ky., 


hospital bring total of government 


trachoma in this 


country up to four. The three others are 


located in Arkansas, Missouri and Ten- 


nessee. 


Roadhouses Reported Selling 
Liquor in Alaska District 


Efforts to enforce tne Federal prohibi- 
tion laws in Alaska have been hampered 
by conditions existing in outlying dis- 
tricts, it was announced on July 9 by the 
Department of Justice 

The Department, it was said, has ap- 
proved a recommendation made by the 
United States District Attorney for Alaska 
that the United States marshal for the 
Ketchikan district be authorized to ex- 
amine into the situation in regard to liquor 
selling in road houses that are said to be 
located upon public lands and forest 
reserves. 


Privilege of Bonded Entry 


The privilege of bonded entry may be 
food 
and deliberately 


withdrawn from importers who fre- 


quently violated their 


bonds. by bringing in goods which have 
been condemned under the pure food law, 
officials of Department of Agriculture and 
the Treasury Department announced on 


July 9. 


convicted 
conviction. 
to 


was were adequate to 
sustain such Justice officials 
declare it remains be determined 
whether, if the Supreme Court grants 
the application for the writ, it will con- 
sider the question of the constitutionality 
of the Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act, when 
such question was not raised in the Dis- 
trict and Circuit Courts except by oral 
argument. 


Teter 
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Labor 


Department of War 
Awaiting Reports on 
Budgetary Savings 








Data From Corps Areas Is Ex- 
pected to Be Finally Tab- 
ulated by Au- 
gust 1. 





which the Department of 
its 1925-26 


known by August 1, it was said on July 8 


The saving 


War made on budget will be 


at the department. Reports from the corps 


areas, showing the final figures of their 


expenditure of the sums allotted to them, 


will then have reached Washington and 
been tabulated. 
The department entered on the fiscal 


year 1926-27 on July 1, with an appropria- 
tion of $350,881,911, as compard with the 
appropriation of $341,174,771 for the previ- 


ous year. The appropriation for military 


expenditures is $265,973,856 this year, as 
against $262,134,050 for last year; for non- 
military, this year’s appropriation is $77,- 
The 


$7,881,911, and 


251,981, as against $70,305,355. Pan- 


ama Canal this year has 
last year had $8,735,366. 
Increase for Harbors and Rivers. 
The 
counted for by an increase of the appro- 
for 


. y 
Corps of Engineers, from 


difference in totals is largely ac 
works, 


$40,- 
1925-26 to $50,000,000 during the 


priations rivers and harbors 


under the 
000,000 in 
present fiscal year. 

The Army appropriation for direct mili- 
tary eut in 


purposes was some places as 


to, force a reduction in the cost of the en- 


listed personnel and the elimination of a 


number of noncommissioned officers who 
had been used extensively in training Nu- 
Guard 


in the number of specialists and first-class 


tional and civilian units, and also 


privates. The appropriations for the Air 


Service and several other items were in- 


creased, making the showing of $4,000,000 
increase in the military budget, even while 


actual maintenance cost of the basic Army 
has been reduced. 

The pay of enlisted men was cut from 
$51,090,846 last year to $48,973,485. This 
has been accomplished by the heavy re- 
duction in the number of noncommis- 
sioned officers and specialists. The allow- 
ance for food for the enlisted men was, 
however, increased from $12,935,000 to 
$16,109,908, a recognition of the increased 
cost of such supplies. 





Transportation allowances were reduced 
from $15,814,000 to $14,526,230. The al- 
lowance for repairs, rentals and construc- 
tion of barracks and quarters was cut 
from $4,250,000 in 1925-26, to $3,329,812: 
this appropriation is outside the Army 
housing plan, which is being carried 
through by the sale of Army real estate, 
and the applying of the money to build- 
ing of quarters at other posts. 
Gets Increase. 

The appropriation for the Air 
was increased from $14,700,000 to $15,050.- 
000. 


Air Service 


Service 


This does not include the Air service 
building program which authorized 
at $3,000,000, but the money not 
priated by Congress. 


was 


appro- 


Another increase in the budget this year 
ordnance development, which was 
raised from $1,000,000 in 1925-26 to $2,- 
$01,000, owing to the need for work in this 
direction owing to the deterioration of 
and the need of deevloping ad- 
vanced types. Chemical Warfare likewise 
will have an increased appropriation this 
year, from $907,980 to $1,232,980. 


is for 


stocks 


No change was made in the major ap- 
propriations for the training of the civil- 
ian soldier. The National Guard receives 
the same general appropriations, including 
about $10,000,000 each for training camps 
and pay for drills, etc. The Reserve Offi- 


cers’ Training Corps has $3,828,020, and 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


$2,807,471. 

The largest single the 
nonmilitary section of appropriation 
act, raising the money available for rivers 
and harbors improvements from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000. 


Exhibit Announced 
At Sesquicentennial 


increase was in 


the 





Bureau of Standards to Show 
Machine for Testing Blood- 
Counting Chambers. 





The Bureau of Standards will exhibit 
at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia a special instrument for determ- 
ining the accuracy of haemacytometers, 
or blood-counting chambers, through utili- 
zation of the interference of light waves, 
it was announced on July 9. Blood-count- 
ing chambers, scientists at the Bureau ex- 
plained, are used for determining the num- 
ber of red and white corpuscles in the 
blood. 


The instrument to be displayed is used 
in testing ehambers purchased by the 
United States Public Health Service and 
by other branches of the Government™The 
Bureau of Standards, it was set forth, has 
improved the accuracy of haemacytometers 
by adopting a standard specification for 
them, and rejecting those which fail to 
meet it. — 

Formerly a mechanical 
been employed in measuring the dimen- 
sions of counting chambers, but that 
proved to be slow and not sufficiently ac- 
curate. The present instrument requires 
only one minute, or one-fifth the time 
required bythe micrometer, to test a cham- 
ber and the results 
five times as accurate. 


micrometer had 


are declared to’ be 


Other features of this exhibit will illus- 


trate methods for measuring the ruled 
squares of counting chambers, and the 
“pipettes’’ and balances used in blovd ; 
counts. 

_ 
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Anti-Trust 
Indictments 





Index-Summary of Today's Issue 


[CONTINUED From Pace Ons) 


Americans eat three apples a week 
apiece... , "age 5, Col. 5 
New Jersey mortality figures show de- 


creases for 1925 Page 6, Col. 1 


See “Shipping,” “Automotive Indus- 
try.” 

Public Lands 

Director of Geological Survey goes 


West on inspection tour of conservation 
branch field offices. Page 1, Col. 6 


Public Utilities 


Report of earnings of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, 
Company and the 
and Telephone Company for May, and 
of tpe American Railway Express Com- 
pany for March 

Canadian imports and exports of elec- 
trial current made basis of commerce re- 
port Page 6, Col. 2 

Electric railways gifen time to argue 
rules Page 11, Col. 4 
See ‘“Labor.’’ 


Radio 


Secretary Hoover declares radio con- 
trol ended by Attorney General's decision, 
but appeals to broadcasters for fair play 
to prevent aerial interference. 

"age 1, Col. 7 

Chief of Radio Service, Department of 
Agriculture, explains worth of radio to 
farm life Page 5, 

Meeting to effect radio compromise bill 
to be held soon Page 3, Col. 7 


Railroads : 


Monthly statistics of earnings and ex- 


penses of Pennsylvania, Michigan Ceén- | 
tral, Western Maryland, and Wheeling 
and Lake Erie railroads..Page 10, Col. 2 


Freight upheld on earload ship- 
ments of grain of two railroads in middle 
Page 10, Col. 4 
authorized to ac- 
City, Gulf & 


rates 


west 
Sante Fe Railroad 
quire control of Garden 


Northern Railroad 


Freight rate changes cover schedules 
on sewer pipes from middle western 
points Page 10, Col. 2 

Oregon Short Line Railway petitions 


for writ of certiorari in case of claim for 
damages Page 13, Col. 7 
Final value of the Chicago & 

Railroad fixed at $54,454,000. 
Page 11, Col. 5 


Commerce 


conditions ei cy Page 7, Col. 2 
Retail Trade 

Retail trade shows increase during 
June, compared with corresponding 
month of 1925 Page 6, Col. 7 
Ae . 
Science 

G. W. Littlehales, of Hydrographic 
Office, is commended for contributing a 
successful navigation method for polar 
flight Page 3, Col. 3 


wa ° 
Shipping 
Dalton, new head of Emer- 
gency announces he 
brings definite plan on merchant marine 
to new office Page 1, Col. 7 
Representative Scott explains 


Brig. Gen. 


Fleet Corporation, 


eonsolidate within the Department of 
Commerce two of the merchant marine 
services Page 10, Col. 1 


of drinking water on coast 
being made by 


Inspection 
trade 
Health Service. 


lines is Publie 





Employe of Navy 
Commended for Part 


In Flight to Pole 


Secretary Wilbur Transmits 
Letter to G. W. Littlehales 
Praising Work in De- 
vising Method-of 
Navigation. 

Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, 
has made letter of 
from Commander Richard EK. Byrd for the 


service rendered him by C. W. Littlehales 
of the Hydrographie Office in teaching him 


public a appreciation 


the method of navigation which he used 
on his flight to the North Pole. 
Commander’ Byrd's letter was trans- 


mitted to Mr. Littlehales in the folowing 
letter from Secretary Wilbur: 


From: Secretary of the Navy. 

Tos Mr. G. W. Littlehales, Hydro. 
graphic Office. 

Via: The Hydrographic. 

Subject: Commendation from Lieut. 


Comdr. R. E. Byrd, U. 8S. N. 

1. The following quoted letter has been 
received by the Secretary of the Navy: 

“I desire to express my appretiation of 
the assistance rendered our Arctic expedi- 
tion by Mr. G. W. Littlehales of the Hydro- 
graphic Office. The method of , 
the flight was taught 
cannot see how a 
better or quicker method of navigation 
could be developed, and we are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Littlehales for bringing it 
to our attention. 

Problems Quickly Worked. 

“This method is a_ utilization of the 
North Pole as the assumed position in the 
St. Hillaire method. The declination of 
the sun being equal to thé altituge at the 
North Pole, the Nautical Almanac’ becomes 
an altitude Azimuth Hour Angle table, and 
the computed altitude can, therefore, be 
taken out of the Almanac and the problem 
can be worked out quickly by the 
graphical method. 

“It'is desired also to call attention to the 
fact that Mr. Littlehales rendered 
ance in the navigation preparations of the 
first’ successful Trans-Atlantic flight and 
the MeMillan expedition of last summer. 

“Mr. Littlehales deserves credit for the 


navigation 
used on us by Mr. 


Littlehales. I simpler, 


very 


assist- 


successful navigation in the matter of 
these flights. 

(Signed) Rook. BYRD.” 
The Department is always pleased te 
receive letters commending  thuse con 


| 
the Pullman 
American Telegraph | 


age 11, Cdl. 4] 


Col. 4} 


Page 11, Col. 7] 





reports on foreign business | 


| Risk 


bill to} 





Page 4, Col. 1 conditions 
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Shipping Board to make report in De- 
cember on ifiquiry into merchant marine. 
> 


Page 1, Col. 2 


See ‘Postal Service.”’ 


Silk 
Customs Court affirms 75 per cent ad 


valorem duty on embroidered — silk 
dresses Page 8, Col. 2 


Sugar 


Commerce reports on foreign business 
-onditions. -Page 7, Col. 2 
Report on export trade to Tunisia. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Supreme Court 


Constitutionality of the Nar- 
cotics Act is the issue raised in the appli- 
cation for review of his conviction made 
to the Supreme Court by Dr. Jacob P. 
Teter, of Indianapolis Page 2, 

Department of Justice dismissal 


Harrison 


asks 


| of appeal to the Supreme Court in case 
| involving conviction on liquor charges. 


Page 13, Col. 3 
tules given for admission to practice 


before Supreme Court of the United 
States Page 13, Col. 3 
Tariff ; 

Henry H. Glassie, member of the 
Tariff Commission, continuing his testi- 
mony before the Senate investigating 


committee, cites court rulings to sustain 
his view that the commission has no 
judicial status Page 9 

Tariff Commmission to hold hearing on 
duty on rag rugs 5 


Col. 5 
. 

Taxation 
Pay 
side 
six months in 
empt from income 
Internal Revenue Bureau. Page 1, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
aries credited to corporation's 


Page 7, 


of Navy personnel on duty out- 
United States or its possessions for 
held ex 


Solicitor of 


taxable year is 


tax by 


sal 
paid or 
officers may be considered as reasonable 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Board of Tax Appeals rules deduction 
cannot be tax returns for debt 
ascertained to be worthless only in part. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


compensation 


made in 


Territories 


Alton | 


See “Postal Service,” “Railroads,” 


“Prohibition.” 


Textiles 


Duty on flax handkerchiefs trimmed 


|} with ‘Armenian lace’ cut from 90 to 45 
per cent Page &, Col. 7 
Commerce reports on foreign business 
conditions Page 7, Col. 2 
|p 
Tobacco 
| Report on export trade to Tunisia. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Veterans 


District Court denies plea of heirs of 
dead soldier for $5.000 additional War 
Insurance which he applied for but 
which was not recorded. .Page 13, Col. 7 


Wholesale Trade 


Duty lowered on metal ornaments for 
bags Page 8, Col. 6 
Commerce reports on foreign 
condtions 


Wool 


Commerce 


business 


Page 7, Col. 2 


foreign business 
-Page 7, Col. @ 


reports on 


Secretary of Navy 


Opposes Bridge Over 


San Francisco Bay 


Concurs in Department of War 


Belief Structure Would Be 
Inimical to National 
Defense. 





The 


partment of War that 
bridge San Francisco 
be inimical to the national 
letter written on July 7 
bur, 


tary 


the building of 
Bay 
defense. 
by Curtis D. 


across 


of War has been made 
follows: 
July 7, 1926. 
Sir: 
Replying to 
Fran. B.), of 


letter, ED 6371 


Jume 28, 1926, I 


your 


recommends 
Department 


the Navy Department 

ence to the War 

October 7, 1921. 
This Department is unable to 

mend a change in the present 

cause ofa firm belief thy 

of a 


policy 


to the national defense, because it 
restrict shipping and naval 
that bay. During the war 
such a structure by bombs or an 
nature might completely bottle up 
naval forces and commerci 
were in the harbor at 
might include .the whole fleet or, 
fleet were at sea, might 
trance of the fleet into 
Bay, 
essential Pacific Coast Base. 








San 


San Francisco Bay and Puget Sound are 
Pacific 
use for refitting, 


the only protected bases on the 
Coast which a fleet scan 
refueling and operating during war. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) CURTIS D. WILBUR, 


The Honorable, The Secretary of War. 


Washington, D. C. 








nected 





therewith, and in this 


successful Polar Lieut. 


Byrd. 


flight of 


The Department congratulates you upon 
this recognition of your assistance in three 


important flights. 


Wigned) CURTIS Lb. WILBUR. 





Col. 6° 


| cordance with the opinior 





|} Canadian authorities 


Department of the Navy has con- 
curred in the recommendations of the De- 





would 


Wil- 
Secretary of the Navy, to the Secre- 
public. It 


(San 
have to 
inform you that after careful consideration 
adbher- 


ceca of 


recom- 
be- 
t the existence 
bridge across the San Francisco bay 
north of Hunter's Point would be inimical 
would 
operations in 
wrecking of 
act of 
such 
al shipping as 
the time, and this 
if the 
prevent the en- 


Francisgo 
thus depriving the Navy of a most 


particular 
case it is most gratifying to know you con- 
tributed such an essential part toward the 
Comadr. 





National Defense 








Army 


Aviation 





INDEX 


ax 1727) 


Science 


Control of Wave Lengths of Radio Declared Ended 


By Recent D 


Secretary Hoover 


Asks for Fair Play 


Admits His Department Has No 
Authority to Curtail 


: Broadcasting. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
dered in that year. That court directly 
held that the Secretary was, by the law 
of 1912, under the duty to make such as- 


the 
Until April of 


signments for purpose of preventing 


interference. this year this 


was the only court ruling on the subject. 


Attorney General Disagrees. 
“The recent decision of the Chicago 
court, however, cast doubt on this author- 


ity, since it adopted construction of 
1912 


spect to 


the act directly contrary in this re- 


the view taken by the court of 


the District of Columbia 





“The Attorney General now likewise 
disagrees with the construction of the Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals and advises that 
while under the law each applicant for 
a license must designate definite wave 
length, outside the band between 600 and 
1600 meters, yet he is ut liberty to use 
other wave lengths at his will 

"The department will, therefore, in ac- 


not assign wave 
lengths, but will mercly recite on the face 
of the license the wave 
the applicant as 


length selected by 
the normal wave length 





of the station.. Under the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion no authority exists jin the 
department, or elsewhere, to compel ad- 
herence to this wave gth. and the de 
partment must issue nses to each ap- 
plicant. 

“The general effect of this opinion is 
that regulation has hroken down and 
stations are under no effective restriction 

|} aS to wave length or power used The 
1912 act under thes: trious construc- 
tions has failed to confer authority for 
the prevention of interference which was 
its obvious intent. 

Each Must Judge for Self. 


“Persons desiring to construct stations 


must determine for themselves whether 
there will be wave lengths available for 
their use without interference from other 
stations. They must preceed entirely at 
their own risk. 

“There have always been the most tor- 
dial relations between the radio adminis- 
trations in Canada and in the United 
States. The department has refrained 
from assigning to American stations the 
wave lengths in use in Canada, and the 


ave reciprocaied by 
wave lengths 
A continuance of this policy 
confusion 


the assigned to 


our stations. 


avoiding 


is a necessity if international 
avoided 
“The department most earnestly hopes, 


that the sense of fair 


is to be 


whatever may ensue, 


play, as well as interest in the protec- 
tion of the situation as a whole, will pre- 
vent any American station from trespass- 


ing upon the Canadian assignments. 

of radio communi- 
listener in 
has been possible largely be- 


“The orderly conduct 


cation, in the interest of the 


broadcasting. 





cause of voluntary self-regulation by the 
industry itself, frequently necessitating 
| some individual sacrifice for general good. 
| The Depaytment trusts that this spirit 


will continue in the future as in the past. 


Legislative Plan Discussed. 
“The legislation which has been long 
sought from Congress to perfect the 1912 
act reached the stage of passage by both 
Houses, but insufficient time remained in 
the session in which to conflicts 


between the House and Senate bills. The 


compose 


legislation will undoubtedly be perfected | 
early in the session Which meets in De- 
cember. | 

“Both bills, however, earry explicit au- 
thority to the Government to assign wave 
lengths, limit power and time, and they | 
both establish in the Government the 


fundamental in the air ‘channels. 
These authorities will undoubtedly be con- 
firmed. 

“While 
pending the 
eliminated by 
will be 
broadcasters avoid 
stations.” 

The opinion respecting the regulation of 


property 


contusion which may arise 
will certainly be 


the passage of legislation, it 


any 
next session 
much as 
with other 


minimized by just as 


nterference 


radio broadcasting was requested from the | 


the 


sub- 


General's offic# June 
Commerce, It was 
Department of Commerce 
Donovan, Acting At- 


Attorney 4 by 
Department of 
mitted to the 
July 8 by William J 
torney General. 

The full text of the opinion, made publie 
July 9, follows: 

Sir: Receipt is 
lettgr of June 4 
for a definition «! 
with to the regulation of 
broadeasting under the Act of August 13, 
1912, c. 287 (37 302). 

Five Questions Asked. 

Specifically, request 
upon the following five questions: 

(1) Does the 1912 Act require broadcast- 
ing stations to obtain licenses, and 
operation of such « station without a li- 
eense an offense under that eAct? 

(2) Has the Secretary of Commerce au- 
thority under the 1912 Act to assign wave 
lengths and times of operation and limit 
the power of station? 

(3) Has a station, license stipu- 
lates a wave length for its use, the right 


acknowledged of 
1926, in which 
your powers and duties 


your 
you ask 


respect radio 





Stat 


you my 


is the 


whose 


to use any other wave length, and if it 
does operate on a different wave length, 
is it in violation of the law and does it 
become subject to the penalties of the 
act? 


(4) If a station, whose license stipulates 


a period during which only the station may 


operate and limits its power, transmits at 


different times, or with excessive power, 
is it in violation of the Act, and does it 
become subject to the penalties of the 
Act? 

(>) Has the Secretary of Commerce 


power tu fix the duration of the licenses, ij 


ecision of Attor 


o— svtinaeaeiil uml as 


} commercial 








| addition to 


opinion, 








which he issues or should they be inde- 


terminate, continuing in effect until re- 


voked or until Congress otherwise pro- 
vides? 

With respect to the first question, my 
answer to both its parts is in the affirma- 
Section 1 of the Act of 1912 provides: 
That a 


within the Jurisdigtion of the United States 


tive. 
person, company, or corporation 
shall not 


for 


use or: operate any apparatus 


radio communication as a means of 


intercourse among the several 


States, or with foreign nations, or upon 


any vessel of the United States engaged 


in interstate or foreign commerce, or for 


the transmission of radiograms or signals 


the effect of which extends beyond the 


jurisdiction of the State or Territory in 


which the same are made, or where in- 
terference would be caused thereby with 
the receipt of messages or signals from 
beyond the jurisdiction of the said State 
or Territory, except under and in ac- 
cordance with a_ license, revocable for 


cause, in that behalf granted by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce (and Labor) upon 
application therefor; but nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply’ to the 
transmission and exchange of radiograms 
or signals between points situated in the 
same State: Provided, That the effect 


thereof shall not extend beyond the juris- 
diction of the said State or interfere with 
the reception signals 
from beyond said jurisdiction * * *. 

Violation of this section is declared to be 
a misdemeanor. 

There is no doubt whatever that radio 
communication is a proper 
Federal regulation under the 
clause of the Constitution. Pensacola 
Company v. Western Union 
Telegraph Company, 96 U. S. 1, 9, 24 Op. 
100. 


of radiograms or 


subject for 


commerce 


Telegraph 


Intrastate Status Discussed. 

And it noticed in passing that 
even intrastate transmission of 
radio waves may fall within the scope of 
Federal when it disturbes the 
in such a manner as to interfere with 
interstate communication —a situation 
recognized provided for in the act. 
Cf. Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352. 

While the act of 1912 
drafted to apply primarily to 
telegraphy, its language is 
to cover wireless telephony as well: and 
this the intention of its 
framers (62nd Cong., 2nd S. Rept. 
698). Whether the transmission is for 
profit is immaterial so far as the commerce 
clause is concerned. 
Company v. 
Caminetti v. 

For these 
that broadcasting is 
the 1912 that a license must be 
tained before a broadcasting station may 
be lawfully operated: and that the penalties 
of section 1 of the may be imposed 
upon any person or corporation who oper- 
ates such a station without a 

Your second question 
separate problems: 





may be 
purely 


power air 


and 
was originally 
wireless 
broad enough 
was clearly 
Sess., 





American 
United States, 212 U. 
United States, 242 U. s. 
reasons I of the 
the 


Express 

S. 622; 
470. 
opinion 
within terms of 


am 


act; oh- 


act 


license. 
involves three 
(a) The assignment of wave lengths. 
(b) The assignment of hours of 
tion. 


opera- 


(c) The limitation of power. 
Wave Lengths Considered. 

As to the assignment of wave lengths, 
section 2 of the act provides: 

That every such license shall be in such 
form as the Secretary of Commerce (and 
Labor) shall determine 
the restrictions, 


and shall contain 
pursuant to this act, on 
the subject to which the license is granted 
* * * * * shall state the wave length 
or the wave lengths authorized for use by 
the station for the prevention of intrefer- 
ence and the hours for which the station 


is licensed to work * * * * Every 


such license shall be subject to the 
regulations contained herein, and such 
regulations as may be established from 


time to time by authority of this act or 
subsequent acts and treaties of the United 
States. 

The power to make general regulations 
is nowhere granted by specific language 
to the Secretary. On the contrary, it seems 
clear from Section 4 of the act that Con- 
field it- 
self, and that, with minor exceptions, Con- 
left very little to the 
administrative officer. 
additionally plain by 
accompanied the 
Houses. 62nd Cong. 2nd 
698; ibid., H. R. 582. Cf. 29 Op. 
The first regulation of section 4 provides 


gress intended to cover the entire 
discretion of 
This fact is 
the reports 
act in both 
Sess.. S. Rept. 


gress 
any 

made 
which 








that the station shall be required to desig- 
nate a definite wave length, outside of the 
band between 600 and 1,600 (re- 
served for Government stations), and that 
ship stations shall be prepared to use 300 


meters 


and 600 meters. 


Other Lengths Allowed. 
second regulation 
the normal 
length, all except as 
provided in the regulations, may use ‘other 
excluding 
1,600 meters. 


The provides that jn 


sending wave 
stations, otherwise 
sending wave lengths,”’ again 
the band from 600 to 
These two regulations constitute a direct 
regulation of the 
lengths. They preclude the possibility of 
administrative discretion in the same field. 
In Hoover v. Intercity Radio Company, 
286 Fed. 1003, it held that it 
mandatory upon the secretary under the 
act to grant licenses to all applicants com- 
plying with its The court 
added in that case these remarks: 
In the present case the duty of naming 
a wave length is mandatory upon the sec- 
retary. The only discretionary act is in 
selecting a wave length, within the limita- 
tions prescribed in the statute, which, jin 
his judgment, will result in the least pos- 
sible interference. The issuing of a license 
is not dependent upon the fixing of a wave 
length. It is a restriction entering into 
the The length named by 
the secretary merely measures the extent 
of the privilege-granted to the licensec. 
You have advised me that following this 
you have assumed that fad 


legislative use of wave 


was was 


provisions. 


license. wave 


decision you 











ney General Sargent 


| Hours 


for Sending 
Also Unrestricted 
Former Regulation Expected to 


Be Restored by Next Ses- 
sion of Congress. 








lengths for the use of particular stations, 


and have made such assignments to the 


individual broadcasting stations. 


Denies Regulatory Power. 


However, in my opinion, these remarks 


of the Court of Appeals are to be con- 


strued as applying only to the normal send 
ing and receiving wave length which 
every station is required to designate un- 
But the 


station is at 


der the first regulation under 


second regulation, any lib- 


erty to use “other wave lengths" at will, 


provided only that they do not trespass 


upon the band from 600 to 1600 meters. 


This 
with the opinion of the District Court for 


conclusion appears to be in accord 


the Northern District of Illinois in the 


case (as yet unreported) of United States 
v. Zenith Radio Corporation. 

But it is suggested that under the fif- 
teenth. regulation broadcasting stations 
may not, without authority from 
the Secgetary, lengths over 200 
kilowatt. 


special 
use wave 
meters or exceeding 
This regulations is applicable only to “‘pri- 
vate and commercial stations not engaged 
in the transaction of bona fide commercial 
communication.” 

_t am of that 
“the transaction of bona fide commercial 


power one 


business by radio 


opinion 





business."" (Wetmark v. Bamberger, 291 
Fed. 776; Remick v. American Automobile 
Accessories Co., 298 Fed. 628), and that it 


communication.” 
therefore, do not 
the fifteenth regu- 
power 


is conducted by: radio 
stations, 
fall within the scope of 
lation; and the secretary is without 
to impose on them the restrictions provided 
therein. 
Holds 
From the foregoing considerations I am 
forced to conclude that you have no 
eral authority under the actto asign wave 
lengths to broadcasting stations, 
for designating 
wave lengths under Regulation One. 


Broadcasting 


Authority Limited. 


gen- 


except 
the purpose of normal 
As to the assignment of hours of opera- 
tion. 
The of the 
the 


which 


already 
license shall 
the station is 
licensed for work.’ By the twelfth and 
thirteenth regulations, the secretary, on 
the recommendation of the department con- 
cerned, may designate stations which must 
refrain from operating during the first 15 


section 
that 
hours for 


second 
quoted, provides 
state ‘the 


act, 


minutes of each hour—a period to be 
reserved in designated localities for Gov- 
ernment stations. 


These two regulations are the only ones 
division of time is mentioned; 
them that 
refers. I 
have no general authority to fix 
broadcasting 
from 
and 


in which a 
and it is to 
of the Act 
that you 
the times at 


the second section 
therefore conclude 
which 
apart 
Twelve 


Stations 

the limitations 

Thirteen. 
Use of Energy Discussed 

As tho the limitation of 

The only provisions concerning this are 
to be found in Regulation Fourteen, which 
requires that all stations to use ‘‘the mini- 
mum amount of energy necessary to carry 
out communication desired.”’ It 
not appear that the Secretary is 
power to determine 
minimum amount shall be for every 
and I therefore conclade that you have no 
authority to insert such a determinnation 
as a part of any license. 

What I have said with respect 
to your second question necessarily serves 
answer to your third. While 
a station not lawfully operate with- 
out a vet under the decision in 
the Intetrcity Co. and under 29 Op. 
579, required to issue such a li 
cense on request. And while a normal 
wave length must be designated under 
Regulation One, any station is free to oper- 
ate on other lengths under Regu- 
lation Two. 

The same 
fourth 
upon 


may 
of Regulations 


operate, 


power. 


does 


given 
in advance what this 


any 


case; 


above 


also as an 
may 
license, 
case, 


you are 


wave 


considerations cover your 


the fact confers 
general authority to fix 
hours of operation or to limit 
station may with impunity operate at 
hours with powers other than those 
fixed in its license, subject only to Regu- 
rations Thirteen, an dto the 
penalties interference 
contained in 


question. Since 
you no 
power, any 
and 

Twelve and 
against malicious 
Section Five. 

Opposes Temporary Licenses. 

With your fifth question, I 
find no authority in the act for the 
ance of licenses of limited duration. 

it is from answers 
tained in opinion the pre 
legislation is inadequate to the 
of broadeasting, which 
entirely developed 
the 1912 act. If the present situation 
requires control, I can only suggest that 
it be sought in new legislation, carefully 
adapted to meet the of both the 
present and the future. 


Warrant Officers Needed 
To Command Army Bands 


respect to 


issu- 


the 
that 


con- 
sent 
art 


apparent 





this 
cover 
been 

passage of 


has almost 


since the 


needs 





Thé Department of War has announced 
that openings for promotion to warrant 
officer now exist in the Army bands for 
the first time since 1922, when the re- 
duction in the number of bands left a 
surplus of warrant officers to command 
those that were left. In 1922, Congress 
passed an act that no promotions should 
long as the number of such 
officers exceeded the number of 
The ruling applics to regi- 
bands throughout the Army. 
military band, the” United 
Band, the successor of the 
tA. B.. . Band,’ which is stationed in 
Washington, is commanded commis- 
officer. Regimental are all 


be made so 
warrant 
bands. 
mental 
Only one 
States Army 


new 


by a 


sioned bands 


discretionary authority in assigning wave | headed by a warrant officer. 








|} adequately 


broadcasting is 


! offices from 





| portance, 
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Meeting to Effect 


_ Compromise Radio: 


Bill Will Be Held 


Conferees to Consider Measure 
Informally During Recess 
* and Meet in November, 
Says Mr. Scott. 





Representative Scott (Rep.), of Alpena, 


Michigan, chairman of the House Com- 


mittee on Merchant Marine, announced 


that the radio bill well be informally con- 
sidered by the Senate and House con- 
ferees during the recess of Congress and 
that there will be a meeting about Novem- 
ber 15 to whip a compromise measure into 
shape for immediate consideration of Con- 
gress when the December session opens: 

“LT shall copies of both the Dill 
bill passed by the Senate and the White 
bill passed by the House printed in 
parallel columns, provision by provision, 
comparative way,” said Mr. Scott. 
“IT will have it published and distributed 
among the Senate and House conferees 
as soon as I get back to Michigan, where 
I go the last of this week. It was im- 
possible in those closing hours of the 
session to get together on a satisfactory 
measure, with the Senate substituting all 
of the Dill bill after the enacting clause 
in the House measure. 

“My plan send this bill to all the 
conferees, for them to study the provisions 


have 


in a 


is to 


| of the two bills comparatively so that they 


will be prepared to meet informally in 
Washington, at the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine about November 
15 to get together on a measure that will 
and _ satisfactorily meet the 


situation, and then to press it at the next 


rooms, 


session. 
The House bill, introduced by Repre- 
sentative White (Rep.), of Lewiston, Maine, 


places authority in the Department of 
Commerce as to issuance and renewal of 
licenses and allocation of wave lengths 


of radio. Aside from this initial authority 
in the Secretary of Commerce, it provides 
right of appeal to a board, rep- 
resenting various sections of the country. 
The Senate bill independent 
commission of five members, with terms_of 
two to five years. It confers 
the initial power in 
renewals and wave 
lengths, with right of appeal to the courts. 
The conferees on the radio bill are: 


regional 


creates an 


on the commission 


relation’ to license, 


Senators Watsoa (Rep.), of Indiana; Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington; Cummins 
(Rep.), of Iowa; and Representatives Scott 
(Rep.), of Alpena, Michigan; White (Rep.), 
of Lewiston, Maine; Lehlbach (Rep.), of 
Newark, New Jersey; Lazaro (Dem.), of 
Washington, Louisiana; and Davis (Dem.), 
of Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


and 





Advance of Modern 
Industry Discussed 


' 


Commissioner of Bureau of Labor 
Statisties Says Advance Is 





Remarkable. 
There is taking place in the United 
States today a new industrial revolution 


which may far exceed in economic im- 


that older industrial revolution 


ushered in by the series/of mechanical in- 
ventions which occurred in England in the 


| last quarter of the eighteenth century, and 


which eventually transformed English in- 
dustrial, political and social life, Ethelbert 
Commissioner of the Bureau of 
the Department of 
statement issued 


Stewart, 
Labor Statistics of 
Labor, declared in a 
July 9. 

Many people today, Mr. Stewart said, are 


aware of the fact that great improvements 
in machinery, processes, management, and 
output are taking place: but, except for a 
few magazine articles from time to time, 
very little has been done to express this 
advance in productive efficiency in compre- 
hensive terms. people have _ hesi- 
tated to accept as typical of industrial pro- 
whole, the surprising figures 
of improved output in particular plants 
or establishments. And yet, Mr. Stewart 
continued, even when we deal in mass fig- 
ures, the facts stand out clearly and un- 


Some 


duction as a 


mistakably. 

We are, at the present time, experienc- 
ing what is perhaps the most remarkable 
advance in productive efficiency in the his- 
tory of the modern industrial system. In 
the automobile industry, the output per 
man in 1925 was three times as great as it 
was in 1914, declared Mr. Stewart, an al- 
most incredible increase in productivity. in 
an industry which had attained, even in 
1914, a high state of efficiency. 

Taking the output per man in 1914 asa 
base of 100, we find that the output in 
1925 was for the iron and steel industry 
nearly 150 and for the boot and shoe in- 
dustry 117; while on a 1917 base the out- 
put per man in 1925 in the paper and pulp 
industry was 134. And these figures, sur- 
prising as «they are, cover only about @ 
decade, according to Mr. Stewart's state- 


ment. 





Chicago Site for Armory 
Rejected by War Department 





The Department of War has finally de- 
clined the offer of the city of Chicago for 
a Site for an armory for the use of Engi- 
neers of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves, it was 
announced at the Department of War, 
July 9. 

This decision reached after consi- 
deration of the project for more than two 
years. The decision was that the Regular 
Army did not have sufficient personnel on 
duty in Chicago to justify the expense 
when other housing problems were press- 
ing, and also because the Department of 
War is not authorized to expend its funds 
on building armories for the National 
Guard, these being supplied by the differ- 


was 


4 ent States. 
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Progress Reported | 
In Extension Work 


Given by Colleges 





Bulletin Issued by Bureau of 
Education Reviews Activi- 
ties and Plan to Stand 

ardize Courses. 





Probably in no other field of university 


has progress been more notable or 


work 
more significant of general 
bul- 


issued by the Bureau of Educa- | 


than in that 


university extension, according to a 


letin just 
tion, Department 
By general university extension is meant, 


of the Interior. 


it is explained, extension activities of uni- 


versities and colleges in the fields not 
covered by agricultural and home eco- 
nomics extension under Federal subsidy 
acts through the Federal land-grant col- 
leges. 
Bulletin Covers 1922-1924. 
The bulletin, entitled, ‘‘“General Univer- | 


sity Extension” was prepared by Thomas 


H. Shelby, Dean of Extension, University | 


of Texas, and deals with the growth and 


progress of general university extension 


for the period 1922-1924. It forms a part 
of the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, conducted by the Bu- | 
reau of Education. | 
The report is divided into four parts: 
First. extension activities in different in- | 
stitutions; second. statistical data as in- | 
dices of progress; third, activities that 


have had unusual development during the 


period covered by the report; and, fourth, 


¢ 


movements for the standardization of ex 

tension courses | 
The data which the report is based came | 

largely from the 41 universities and col- 


leges holding membership in the National 


University Extension Association. 


Courses For All Proposed. 
uni- 


In discussing the significance of 


versity extension service, the report says: 


“The significance of 
not only by the variety and 
siveness of the #ctivities enga 
by the ever-increasing number of people 
reached through the service. When 

considers the progress of extension of 


the service is shown 
comprehen- 
ged in, but 





one 
our 


leading institutions, including 31 State 
universities, he is led to the conclusion 


that before many decades have passed all 
Americans, both old and young, will have 


the advantages of university training and 
university service at their very doors. 
Such is indeed the program and_ the 


ambition of general university education.” 


Notable progress is in evidence in the 
le ; = f ne South = Ss he | 
institutions of th outl and West, the | 
report says, Where extension has found 


its richest fields of development and where 
State universities exist in largest numbers. 





Fight Being Made 
On Spotted Fever. 





Small Ground Animals Which 
Carry Disease in West Will 
Be Studied. 


The General Accounting Office of the | 
Treasury Department has granted the re- 
quest of the United States Public Health 
Service r an appropriation to enable it 
to purchase rifles for the shooting of small 





fo 


ground animals Which are purveyors of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Health Service officials, however, ex- | 
plained that the shooting of these ani- 
mals was n € with a move to con- 





trol or eradicate the disease, but merely to 
find experimental animals upon which to 
work. Trapping for this ‘ 

declared, too for 
the 


1 


purpose, was 
and 


rifles 


is complicated that 


reason requ Was made 
The animals 
are squirrels, 
usually become infected with the disease 

Spotted fever transmitted 
as well as animals through the 


species of tick Which habitates the Rocky 


used 
used 


experimentations 





rodents 





which 


rabbits 


is to man 





Mountain region. The Health Service, for 
the past four years, has been maintaining 
a station at Hamilton, Mont., where the 
ravages and effects of this infection have 
been studied. Studies of the tick virus 
and preparation of 4 vaccine to counteract 
its effects now are being made both at the | 
Hamilton station and at the Hygienic 


Laboratories of the Health Service main- 


tained in Washington. 





Public Health Service 
Inspects Ship Water 


Work Carried on by Engineering 
Division on South Atlantic 





Coast. 
The Engineering Division of the United 
States Public Health Service now has one 


inspecting the drinking 


ter 


its 

culinary 
engaged 
Auantic 


of inspectors 


and Wa 


facilities of 
traffic 
was an- 


Miller, 


supply 
in interstate 
it 
Arthur P 
the service. 
Miller said, 


and is supervising 


steamships 
along the South coast. 


nounced on July 7 by 
associate engineer 

This inspector, Mr. 
ing out of Norfolk, Va 
the inspection of 


the use of cOomMon drinking cups and tow- 


of 


is work- 


drinking pipes, checking 


other pertinent 
of 
‘harleston 
work 


discovered 


phases 
He 
Savannah 


and sanitary 
that 
and 


If improper 


els 
on 
later gO 
for further inspection 
methods 
tions, the inspector 


bound 


to 


vessels out port 


will < 


are in these inspec- 


points them out to the 


steamship Officlals and recommends meth- 
ods. of correcting them, Mr. Miller ex- 
plained 

Numerous minor defects often are dis 
eovered on ships of the smaller type, Mr 


Miller declared, but on vessels the 


sanitary cOndilions usually are satisfac- 
tery. 


larger 





“(HE 1798) 


| of a five-acre city 
: equipped 


Education 
Children’s Bureau 





Sanitary Engineer to Make 
Health Study in Europe 


H. W. Streeter, sanitary engineer of the 
United States Public Health Service, has 
been transferred to Europe for study of 
European sanitary engineering methods, it 
was announced by the service July 8. 
Mr. Streeter’s inspection trip in line 
with the interchange of public health per- 
sonnel which has been sponsored by the 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations. 

A number 
gineers now 


on 


is 


en- 
this 


of European sanitary 
are making of 
country and inspecting methods employed 
here in sanitary engineering. 


a tour 





Children’s Bureau 
Exhibit Includes 
Varied Features 


Baby “‘Fashion Show.” Model 
Nursery and Clinic to Be 
Seen at Sesqui- 


centennial. 
The exhibits of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor at the Ses- 


Philadelphia, 
baby ‘‘fashion 


quicentennial Exposition 
includes such features as a 
a model nursery, model play- 
moving pictures film 
a children’s clinic in active operation, 


in 
show,” a 


ground, and slides, 
and 
according to an announcement of, the bu- 
reau, 

The 2u’s) exhibits housed in 

the Transportation Building at the 
sition and are scheduled to open July 5. 


Another of the 


bure are 


expo- 


bureau's exhibits will be 


a “mechanical book’ on the constantly 
turning pages of which may be read in 
large figures the infant and maternal 
mortality record of the United States, the 
former being declared by the bureau to 
be fairly good and the latter very far 
from creditable. 

The text of the bureau's statement, in 


follows: 
Mural on View. 


part, 





Dominating the whole, and striking the 
keynote of the exhibit and of the work 
of the Children’s Bureau, will be the great 
mural 18 feet by seven, entitled ‘The 
Child Shall be First,’’ painted for the bu- 
reau by Peppino Mangravite This will 
face the entrance to the Children’s Bureau 
exhibit. In the foreground of the paint- 


ing, America, a tall and beautiful mother, 





stands in a blossoming orchard, a child 
on her shoulder and little children play- 
ing about in the sunshine in the protec- 
tion of her presence 

“This beautiful and symbolic painting 
will remain the chief attraction of the 
Children’s Bureau exhibit throughout the 
period of the Sesquicentennial 

“The nursery and playground models 


were constructed under the direction 
the Children’s Bureau to il 
of child welfare activity. The former, ap- 
proximately three by eight feet, shows the 


phases 


interior of a model nursery in miniature. 
| The latter, approximately three by five 
feet, six inches to scale, is a reproduction 


playground, adequately 
with 


baseball 


swimming 
diamonds, 
and flying rings, for daily 
and girls. 


pool, tennis 


courts, swings, ladders 


use by 300 boys 


Fashion Show. 
fashion show, baby dolis 
of 19th, 
centuries, borrowed the 
through the 
Museum, from 


Baby 
In the baby 
real 


in 


costumes the 18th, and 20th 
for exposition 
of the Nationai 


Allen M. Sumner and 


courtesy 


Mrs. 











Farm Tenants Held 


Subject to Malaria 


Public Health Official Declares 


Class is Chief Victim of 
the Infection. 


; After 12 years of intense study by field 
| workers of the United States Public 
Health Service of the application of ma- 
laria-control measures in this country, it 
has been found that the greatest pre- 
valence of this infection is among. the 
| farm-tenant classes. This statement was 
made by J. A. LePrince, Senior Sanitary 
| Engineer of the Health Service, who also 
| dec lared malgria “is not infrequently a 
contributing cause” to the poverty of these 
farm tenants. 
Mr. LePrince asserted that if a control 
measure can be devised and applied that 
} will not necessitate any investment of 
capital until such time as these tenants 
| are better able physically to carry on their 
daily task “it will be very advantageous 
to them." 
| An important factor which should not 
| be lost sight of, the Health Service official 
| averred Is that suburban communities, 
| settlements and living places often have 
| been constructed in malarious districts. 








| general program, but I feel that the Associ- 
ition would derive more benefit from a 
host of others who might be called upon 
to contribute to these general discussions. 
New speakers are able to present new 
angles of viewing our problems and, as 
1 rule, would give more time and care 
to the preparation of their discussions 
than those who are called upon so fre- 
quently. This is particularly pertinent 
in my case at the present time An un- 
lily heavy number of demands, to- 
gether with protracted session of the 





Mrs. Mary Norton Lower, will appear. 

Real children will be featured in the 
operation of the clinic in the glass en 
closed room constructed within the pa- 
Vilion, Here children under 6 will be 
weighed and measured by nurse, and 
examined by doctor, as a demonstration 

| of the value of such examinations in the 

normal development of children No chil- 
dren will be examined on July 5, but ap- 
pointments can be made at that time. The 
exXaminaons will he free. 

There will be two motion pictures, one, 
“Well Born.”’ showing simply and con- 
vineingly the essentials of prenatal care, 
and the other “Posture, a film produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Arin Klein 
whose work as director of the postur:’ 
cli of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and of posture clinics for the Citv 
Health Department of Boston. has at- 
tracted wide attention There will — be 
shown In portable projectors 

Film slides entitled ‘‘The Healthy Baby,” 

“Riekets,” “Trails that Lead to Mothers 
|} and Babie Qllustrating the work done 
under the Sheppard-Towner Act for the 
protection of maternity and infancy) | 
“From School to Work,” and “The ‘Bad’ 
Boy Makes Good,” will be shown. 


| Vers little discrimination has been made 


eation in the United States in the past 
decade, since the appearance of Dewey's 
“Schools of Tomorrow,” than during any 
similar period in the history of the Na- 
tion, Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
|; Commissioner of Education, told the Na 
tional Edueation Association, in an ad- 
dress at Philadelphia. 

“In fact,” said Dr. Tigert, “the trend 
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Great Progress Made in Education in United States 
en Years, Declares Dr. John J. Tigert 


+> 





During Past T 








Commissioner Lauds 
Free School System 





Says Efficiency of Program Has 
Placed America to Fore in 
Education. 





Greater progress has been made in edu- 


indicated in that volume has been realized 
in a very considerable measure throughout 
He 
however, that the country must 
to prevent of the tendencies, 
were needed and wholesome a decade ago, 


the schools generally.” pointed out, 


alert 
which 


be 


some 


from going to such extremes that a reac- 


tion will overtake the schools of tomor- 
row. There was no doubt, he said, that 
the American school has more than kept 
pace with the schools in other countries. 

Dr. Tigert referred to the position the 
United States occupies today and declared 
it was due more to the success of its ex- 
periment in universal free schools and the 
efficiency of this program than to any 
other consideration whatsoever. 


Speaking on the subject of “The Schools 
Tomorrow,” Dr. Tigert the 
that progress in vocational 


well in 


expressed 

guid- 
educa- 
perhaps 
in the 


of 
opinion 
as more 


ance as adequate 


diagnosis would constitute 
ing 


tomorrow 


tional 
improvement 


the 


outstant 
schools of 
The 


follows 


text of Dr. Tigert'’s address 


full 


the 


When President of the National Edu- 
cation Association honored me with an in- 
to be this program, I offered 
a mild demurrer. te the gracious 
wa) which 
president the National Education 
sociation have invited me to speak on the 


vitation on 


I appre 





successive 
As- 


and generous in 












Federal Congress, has made it practically 
impossible for me to give adequate con- 
sideration to the subject which I am to 
discuss. I suggested to your President 
that someone else be designated, but in 
as much as an invitation from the Presi- 
dent of this great body is tantamount to 
an order, I left the matter in her hands. 


She has asked me to speak and I am, there- 
fore, undertaking to discuss “The Schools 
of Tomorrow.” 


Nature of Prophecy. 


It is evident that the presentation of 
this subject might take the form of a 
prophecy, in which one would undertake 
to forecast the character and nature of 
the coming school, or it might assume the 
aspects of an educational program such 
as the speaker might prefer. I am in- 
clined to think that most speakers would 


take the latter course and attempt to pre- 
picture of the schools 

would like have 
popular desires educa- 
the I shall 
unusual course of undertaking to 
to me likely 


of tomorrow 
in 


sent a 


they 
with 


as to them, or 


¢ 


the of 





line 
tional 
take 
indicate 
to happen, 


to 
ences, popul 


leaders at present time. 


the 


what appears to be 


regardless of my own prefer- 


- 


irr 





expectations, or current edu- 
cational thinking. 

I take it that practicall) 
are acquainted 
John 
an 

of 
situated 
Any 
who 
trends 
to 
and 


all 
the book 
Evelyn 
excellent 

number 


my hearers 
on this sub- 
This 
of 


progressive 


with 


ject by and Dewey. 


book 


the 


summarization 
of 


ous 


is 


work a 





V of the 
this 
conception 
education 
The 
in education 
inimitable 


all the 


schools in parts 
not 


a 


has 
get 
modern 


country one who read 


and desires to 
the new 


would well 


hook 


of in 


1 


do 
thought 
out here 
is characteristic 
John Dewey. 


Let 


peruse ts pages. 


newer 


set 


practices 
the 
of 


are in Way 


which work 
of 
that 
experiments 

skilfully 
determine 


the 


t) 
t 


frankly, 
much 
are being 
of these 
their entirety, or 


me say at 


outset, 
I 


which 


doubt very i 


worked out so 


schools will 


very 


in some 


in 
what the schools of tomvurrow, speak- 
will 


in a large meas- 


ure, 
be 


ing generally, 


Compromise Likely. 


indicates 


History readily that reform 


eee 


| don that would put the schools of to- 





in 
conser- 


liberal movements usually 

It that 
vative or the liberal is able to consummate 
his What usually find 
middle ground between the extremes, 
Dewey orients his discussion by setting out 


} and issue 


compromise. is rare the 


desires. we is a 


two 


Rousseau’s educational philosophy of de- 
velopment. Rousseau was interested 
| primarily in social reform. His “Contract 


Social” is usually regarded as having exer- 
potent influence 
Revolution 


successful 


in 
The 
and 


bringing about 
Revo- 


cised 
the French 
lution was 
that it precipitated almost immediate 
reaction. After of Danton, 
Marat and Robespierre, and the overthrow 
of monarchy 
much liberty and democracy 
time find the 
Empire in which 
1 the grand 
bons, look like am con- 
that if in usher- 
ing in an educational regime based on the 
seems 
reac- 


a 
French 
so went 


so far 


an 


the excesses 


the French there was so 
that in a short 
then an 

Louis 


Bour- 


we Directory, and 
made 


of 
ruler. 


Napoleon 


monarch the 


a feeble I 


fident we should succeed 


radical theories of Rousseau 
quite doubtful, should 


which 
witness 


we a 


respect, he said, in of 


for 


in this the 
fact that the 
propagation of malaria-bearing mosquitoes 
muy be nearby. 


spite 


sites unfavorable 





morrow in the position of the schools of 
yesterday. 


[ cannot bring myelf to the conclusior 


that the conventional school of today is 
all wrong tn every detail. If one takes 
the trouble to investigate the criticisms 


that are being made on the schools of to- 


day find that, there 
is nothing satisfactory about them. We 
find authorities questioning the present pro- 
cedure at practicaly all points, and these 
strictures are inconsistent, conflicting and 
self-destructive. The schools of today are 
criticised by educational authorities with 
reference to organization, administration, 
supervision, instruction, objectives, 
riculum materials, financing, and 
through the whole of educational 
particulars. 


he will apparently, 


eur 
so on 


catalog 


Various Criticisins 

It is asserted that the of 
the schools of today is not only inefficient 
but there is tooo much of it: that we have 
not yet developed professional supervision. 
and that there is too supervision; 
that the curriculum enlarging 
with new things, and that it is overloaded 
and contains everything spend 
too much money on the schogls, and that 
there is not enough adequately to support 
them; that the courses study should 
be vitalized, and that much of what 
g0e in the schools of today is like 
life that we hardly need school; that for 
mal instruction undertaken early 
in life and that we need nurserys chools; 
that children are kept in school too long, 
that the school should all the 
around; that education is undemo- 
and that adapted for in- 
struction; that there be equality of 
opportunitiy for everybody, and Individ- 
ualized instruction. These are only few 
of the and paradoxes with 
which we are being regaled from day to 

It difficult to comprehend how 
traditional school from 
these maladies and defects and at the 
time produce the men and women 
have been discovering 
its weaknesses. 


adminitration 


much 
needs 


that we 


’ 
ol 

so 

on 


is too 


and run 
year 
cratic, 


is mas 


shall 


a 
criticisms 
day is 
the 
all 
same 


could suffer 


who capable of so 


many of 

The epidemic of criticism which has at- 
tacked the modern would have 
been far more helpful if it had been more 
temperate and characterized by reason- 
able amount of restraint and conservatism. 
As a matter of fact, it has been so general 
and so violent that the public has begun 
to think that the school is afflicted with a 
disease so malignant that it is practically 
beyond the hope of There has 


school 


t 


recovery. 


been a _ fatel exuberance of articles, 
speeches, essay contests, and what not, 
on such subjects as “What is the matter 
with the school of today?": “What is the 
matter with the teaching profession?"; 
“Why teachers leave school”: “Why school 
children do not learn”; “Why children 
play hookey": “Why we do not have a 


teaching profession,” etc. 
Many Unjustified. 
and 


very 


These tirades 
which 
school people, are in a 
justified. They 


mind which 


various polemics, 
largely 
large measure 
indicate an attitude 
only hurtful to educa- 
tional progress but. incidentally, is digging 
the ground from under the teaching pro- 
fession, so that we have lost the confidence 
which we should have from the public, and 


are carried on by 


un- 
of 


is not 


lowered professional morale and _ self-re- 
spect. 

The school of today is a vast improve- 
ment on the school of yesterday. There 
is not the slightest doubt that we have 
made more progress in the past decade, 
since the appea e of Dewey's “Schools 





of Tomorrow,” than 
of 


in any similar period 
history. In fact, the 
that volume have been 


our educationa 
trends indicated in 


realized 





in a ver considerable measure 
throughout the schools generally. We 
must be alert to prevent some of the ten- } 
dencies, whicl vere needed and whole- 
some a decade from going to such 
extreme that reaction will overtake the 
schools pf tomorrow Nor is there any 
doubt in my mind that the American 
school has more in kept pace with the 
schools of othe: ntries. Even the most 
serene internati st would hardly con- 
tend that any nation has prospered more 
or enjoys today more favored position | 
than the United states. I am confident 
that the splendid position which we oe- 
cupy today in the mily of nations is due 
more to the succe of our experiment in 
universal free schools and the efficiency 
of this program than to any other consid- 


eration whatsoeve; For the best interests 


of the schools of tomorrow what we need 





today is a clearer exposition and analysis 
of the construct forward steps which 
we have taken in the eventful years that 
are justt hehind and threugh which 
we are passing 

Possibility of Peril. 

It is an old nd weljJ-established *fact 
that those instrimentalities which con- 
tain the atest elements of value and 
use are at the ime time the ones that 
are the most susceptible to abuse and 
fraught with the most peril. Let us 
take, for example, the process of democra- 


tizing the schoo! There is no question 
that the trend toward-democracy in educa- 
tion has pronounced and productive 


of for the pupils and 


been 
Immense 


Values 


the teachers. There is a freedom to en- 
joy and a wholesome atmosphere per- 
vading the hest type of American schools 
of today. which are refreshing, stimulat- 
ing, and hopeful No one in his right 
mind would care to see the conditions of 


the old school, with its dismal and gloomy 
outlook, its restricted and repressive char- 
acteristics, artificial and formal 
program, However, it quite 
clear that this same democracy, which has 
breathed so much vitality into the schools 
of the present generation, may be carried to 


and its 


restored is 


the point where it will become an evil 
which can be equaled only by the good 
that it has accomplished. It is a serious 


question in the minds of thoughtful men 
whethe not we have 
program of political 
The initiative, the referendum, the 


and similar devices of 


as to 
fast 
racy 


direct 


or gone’ too 


in our democ- 





primary po- 


actually equal 
each and every instance to be industrious, 


freedom 


are ideal. 
imaginary 


€ 


or 
acorns, many produce nothing; a 
duce gnarled and stunted growths; perhaps | 
a majority 


few would grow into the giant forms which 
are such joys to the lover of nature. 


ble in His success 


lightful little stories which we call para- 
bles, has told us in a clear and ‘forceful 
Way about the man of ten, five and one 
talents, respectively. The abilities of boys 
and girls essentially vary and upon this 
variance depends in a large measure the 
progress of the race, just as through the 
principle of the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence, nature works 
out her most conspicuous triumphs. Many 


I 


by some magical process of the 


é 


given 


Y 


plishment. 
dise. 


( 


and benevolence which abound in our time, 


I 


violence, 
man 
even 


positively at 
was 
wisest, brightest and meanest of mankind.” 


facts, 


assumptions which we may ail devoutly 
wish for, but which are untrue. 
Always Inequalities. 
Accordingly, the school cannot be demo- 
cratic in the sense that all the children 
will be happy and able to carry out their 


desire. 





litical democracy are proving to have some | of the school. 








Prophesies on Public 
Schools of Future 





Believes More Adequate Voca- 
tional Guidance Will Be an 


Outstanding Improvement. 
aspects which are disturbing to the -most 
devoted advocates of democracy. The 
claim that democracy can be cured with 
more democracy is not put forward with 
the same confidence as in the days of 
Thomas Jefferson. Likewise, liberty, free- 
dom, and individual expression in the 


schoolroom have their just and reasonable 
dimits. 
If every 


boy be 


in 


happened 
and 


girl 
nature 


and 
by 


to 
disposed 


well-inclined 
and 
would soon 


and capable, 
perfect 
lead 
Everyone knows 


then perfect 
natural development 
us into the millennium. 
that these suppositions 
They are conditions which are 
contrary to fact. Nature 
loes not operate on a basis of uniformity 
100 per cent efficiency. Of thousand 
few pro- 


and 


a 


would develop into oaks of an 


average size and growth, while a very 


| 


The greatest of all teachers, incompara- 


in teaching by those de- 





nave harbored the delusion that the school, 
alchemist's 
abilities so that when | 
of all | 
might be equal in achievement and accom- 
| 


irt, could level up 


the opportunity education, 


Such a dream is a fool's para- 
While pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp 
of equality, one fall into 
»f despond. | 

When the goodness 


may the slough 


one contemplates 


no other period, 
incomparable 


matched 
crime and 
that hu- 
nature character 
it saddest of 
all, knowledge and ability do not correlate 
all times with virtue. 
characterize Bacon 


in 
the equally 
must 

differentiates 
does in ability, 


is they have 
yy” 
he inevitably see 
in 

— and 
Pope 


able to as “the 
These are the facts of life: they are hard 
but nevertheless true. We will do 


well to build upon them rather than upon 


So long as human nature remains 
as it is there will always be some restraint, 
blighted hopes, 
some _ inequali- 


irksome tasks, some 
disappointment 
ties in achievement. The we may | 
expect, and that long off, 
equality of opportunity for every boy and 


girl to accomplish to the fullest extent the 


some 
some and 
best 
is 


is a 





way 


possibilities that he or she may possess. 
We shall never be able to transform 2 
boy. I sometimes wonder if we have 
one-talent boy into a five or ten-talent 
not already carried liberty to the verge | 
of license, and whetber the lack of stern, 

} 


old-fashioned discipline is not accountable 
for some of the flabbiness of modern living 


I remember well 4 school which [| attend 


ed, built of timbers and clapboards, with 
seats of unfinished oak where the careless | 
pupil sometimes gathered a splinter. It 
was located in a beech grove, with a litue | 
rooom appended, on the walls of which 
in the ‘morning hung bundles of beech 
rods, but when a _ benevolent Providence 


prompted the darkness finally tol fall from 
wings of night, the aforementioned 
rods were scattered about the floor. No one 
would like to those 
tions of yesterday brought into modern life. 
the 


rods 


see medieval institu- 
sanction res- 
instrument of 
here 
scholars 
States to 
in- 
four 


Very few, if any, would 
rod 
Yet I 
the first 45 
selected from the 
search for knowledge in the ancient 
stitutions on the banks of Isis, 
of the number had gone through that bar- 
baric school, and, far I know, not 
more than single individual of 
mainder from other 
stitution 


toration of the as an 


chronicle 
Rhodes 
United 


instruction. must 
that 


wera 


when 


the 
sO as 
the re 
in 


a 
came any one 
of learning. 

What I am trying to say is that life is 
complex and varied and filled with ob- 
stacles and difficulties. There 
so able, so high, so wealthy, or so favored 
who does not meet difficulties and obstacles 
and not compelled to to cir- 
cumstances which he can not control. The 
child who is permitted to develop without 


‘is no one 


who is bow 


this realization is going to face life with 
a severe handicap. There comes to my 
mind the recollection of a pedagog who 
placed two mottoes on the walls of his 
school: ‘‘Nihil sine labore’’ and “I need 
thee every hour.’ Under the latter he 
hung his ferrule. We may condemn this 
act, and we may have become wiser than 


Solomon who, with barbaric inappreciation 
of modern and freedom, 
“He that spareth the rod hateth his son,” 
but we can never contravene the supreme 
law of natural progress ‘Nihil sine labore.’ 


democrac® said 


f instruction, 


| discharge 


only 
| 


| eratic, 


|} even 


/ 
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Public Health 
Home Economics 


in planning the management 
of the school, and in many essential ways, 


the teacher can make a large and needed 


contribution to educational progress, but 
I must confess that I see considerable 
peril lurking in a disposition now quite 


evident on the part of some teachers to 
participate in the formulation of the ad- 


ministrative policies of the school, I be- 
lieve that this tendency is going to in- 
crease, but inevitably it will result in re- 


action, because it is not based upon sound 
principle or practige. 

Freedom and responsibility must go hand 
hand. Unlimited participation in pub- 
affairs by an irresponsible individual 
upset the constructive efforts of a 
thousand intelligent, responsible citizens. 
By the same token, the teacher is 
irresponsible may’ not only retard and in- 
jure an administrative program, but may 
even wreck it. Responsibility for the ad- 
ministrative program rests squarely upon 
the school board, whose members are 
elected appointed by the people, and 
upon administrative officers, who al- 
ways carry the burden of direct or indirect 
Officials are charged 
the responsibility should be free to 
their obligations to the public 
interference on the part of those 
do not share their responsibility. <A 
violation of this principle is essentially 
detrimental to social progress. Carried 
to its logical consequences this movement 
would eventually our 


in 
lic 
may 


who 


or 


the 


responsibility. who 


with 


without 
who 


sovietize schools. 
Meaning of Democracy. 
In the last few coming 


to see what democracy in edutation really 


years we are 


means. It does not mean an identical 
training for each pupil, or an _ identical 
task for each of those engaged in _ in- 
structional and administrative work. It | 
means, on the part of the pupil, equal 
opportunity and freedom for each one to | 


be trained according to his aptitudes and 
abilities, the part of 
gaged in instruction, proper adaptation to 
the legitimate freedom in 
charging the tasks involved. Much of the 
education of yesterday undemocratic 
that it was available to certain 
classes of people and designed to benefit 
expected to go into 
callings. It was undemo- 
notably certain European 
in that when types of training suit- 
able for other callings of an industrial or 
vocational 
lection of those 
types depended 


and, on those en- 


job and dis- 
was 
in only 
who 


preferred 


those cer- 
tain 
in coun- 
tries, 
nature were introduced, the se- 

to the different 
upon hereditary 
considerations rather than upon individual 
abilities and aptitudes. 

Education in 
made distinctive 


pursue 


social or 


United States has 


progress in the 


the 
direction 


| of diagnosis of ability and offering types 


of instruction 
aptitudes. 

form plan 
aristocratic 


various 
uni- 


are suited to 
Viewed from this angle, 
of education is essentially 
and undemocratic. Although 
the schools may be open to all, many find 
standardized type of instruction worse 
than for their particular needs. 
Vocational guidance yet in its infancy, 
I that progress in 
in adequate educa- 
will constitute 
improvement 
to-morrow. 


which 
a 


a 
useless 
is 
but believe 
well 


this direc- 
tion, 
tional diagnosis, 
the outstanding 
schools of 


as as more 
perhaps 


in the 


“Learning By Doing.” 

No trend noted 
Deweys was 
with that 


of education, 
their volume, 
emphasis than 


the 
advocated 
which 


by 
in 


more is 


| called motivation, pupil activity, or, what 


now call, 


time, 


we “learning by doing.” 
that the project method has been 
employed generally and successfully in all 
kinds of subjects. The value of this 
method is unquestioned and it was essential 
to bring about balance between 
practical and education. The 
traditional too formal and 
its objectives centered too largely in ab- 
stract thinking. I believe that this tre- 
mendous movement, originating with 
Froebel and Pestalozzi, is susceptible of an 
richer application in the schools of 
I been particularly en- 
about forms of education 
depend action, 
best could 


Since 


a proper 
theoretical 


school was far 


tomorrow. 
thusiastie 
Which 
stressed 
healthful 
gether 
hands. 


have 
all 
upon have 
need of 
of the body, to- 
of skill with the 
purposes can be en- 
teaching of abstract sub- 
modern education at 


and 
T 
development 
with acquisition 
When these 
with the 
we have 


as as the 


twined 


jects, its 


best. 
Even here, however, I wish to point out 


that there is a pussibility, of going to ex 


tremes. ‘The fact is that Destalozzi set up 
his educational program en a half truth. 
The other half truth had been something 


of a monopoly previcus to his tine. and he 





Was mak 








ya contribution trat was most 
needed ve schoels of tomerrayv should 
twt be ld into car & us tow "> tm tt 
swing from rationuiicm, JIehn Locke, in 
his .non uu: ental treatise on ta: Human 
Understiv4...e. tevolting from ratie:nal 
ism, taugit that oil knowleds> i- derived 
from sensivtten. ‘wNibil in in e:*u msi 
prius in sensu’ was the slogan upon 
which he founded his doctrine of episto- 
mology. 
For nearly a century, Locke's thesis 


dominated the world of English thinking. 
His successors, Berkeley and Hume, 
cepted his thesis and carried it out to its 
logical conclusions. Starting with Locke's 
premises, Berkeley launched into ontologi- 
eal idealism, and Hume, with 
logic, drove from Berkeley's 
into scepticism. Immanuel Kant 
from his dogmatic slumber" to refuse 
Hume's scepticism, but he found this im- 
possible until he had gone back and denied 
Locke's viz: that all knowledge 
sensation. Pestalozzi's edu- 
cational philosophy is Locke's thesis trans- 
formed into pedagogical terms. 


ac- 


inescapable 
idealism 
“awoke 


on 


premises, 


originates in 


Kant Saw Extremes. 
He practically contended that all teach- 


ing is through activity and sensation. 
Should # the emphasis upon learning 
through doimg and sense perception en- 


counter an educational to be 


require 


Berkeley, 
followed by another Hume, it will 
some one aS eminent as was Kant in the 





Rule Governs All. 

The same principles which govern the 
pupil in this regard must govern. the 
teacher. If the child cannot grow with- 
out some restraint, without some difficul- 
ties and without some discipline, and with- 
out subjecting his will at times to others, 
neither can the teacher perform her fune- 
tion Without these limitations. I am glad 
to see a larger participation on the part 
of the teacher in the formulation of the 
educational program and in the conduct 


In organizing materials of 


field of modern philosophy to rescue mod- 
ern Kant that the 
tremes of rationalism on the one hand and 
sensationalism or empiricism on the other 


education. saw ex- 


hand must be avoided if we are to arrive 


at a proper understanding of the nature 
and origin of knowledge. He took his 


place as the greatest of modern 
restoring the proper balance and 
that of 
presented a half truth. 

To attempt to teach everything by doing 


| would amount, in its last analysis, to a 


philoso- 


phers by 
| pointing out 


schools 


each the opposing 


| 
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Su 


rvey Being Made 
Of Education Gifts 


Private Donations to Schools Have 
Increase Greatly, Interior 
Department Reports. 











The Department of the Interior through 
the Bureau of Education is making an ins 
vestigation to determine the extent of the 
growth of giving by individuals and cor- 
porations for the advancement of educa- 
tion in the United States. 


The first ‘gift from private sources in 
this country for promoting education is 
said to have been made in the year 1638 


when Harvard University was established. 
The gift idea has grown since then until 
War it reached 


Since the war it 


just prior to the World 


heavy proportions. is 


said to have developed to an unprecedented 


extent. 
As an illustration, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has figures showing that benefac- 


fan, 


tions amounting to $81, 887 were made 
to universities and colleges in the United 
States during the year 1923-24, This amount 
included only gifts and bequests, and did 
not include grants made by municipalities, 


states or the Government. The largest 
gift during the period mentioned was to 
Harvard amounting to $7,780,745. In addi- 


tion, donations to the amount of $100,000 
more reported by 147 universi- 
ties, collegés and professional schools. 
The of the investigation is to 
ascertain the development of the spirit of 
giving private’ sources to further the 
cause of education in this country. The 
data being collected primarily for pub- 
in School Life, a monthly publi- 
cation issued by the Bureau of Education. 


or were 
purpose 


by 


is 


lication 





denial of the need or existence of abstract 
or reflective thinking. Simple problems in 
numbering and arithmetic can well be 
taught through sensation by employment 
of the project method and pupil activity, 
but to undertake to teach a very consider- 
able of mathematics in this 
would be clumsy and eventually impossi- 
ble. After all, mathematics is an abstract 
science. The concepts of mathematics are 
not perceptible through the senses. A 
mathematical point is defined as having no 
For the pur- 
something 


portion way 


length, breadth or thickness. 
pose of sensation we employ 
has all three. In a like manner, a 
line, a circle, and other mathematical en- 
tities can not be truly presented to sensa- 
tion. If the geometrical proposition, the 
sum of the angles of a triangle is equal 
to 180 degrees, had to be taught by doing 
or through sensation, the pupil would have 
to try every possible form of triangle to 
discover the truth of this proposition 
through experience. This would be im- 
possible, the number of triangles is 
infinite. 

I need not go further. The principle of 
learning through doing, when applied com- 
pletely to the of learning, is a 
“reductio ad absurdum.” If we should 
succeed in completely vitalizing the curri- 
eulum and making children live 
naturally the school would become use- 
Let life take the place of 
the school and let us avoid the useless 
multiplication of buildings, equipment and 
teachers. This objective of education could 
accomplished by letting the children 
live under observation. With it the raison 
d'etre for the school perishes. 


which 


as 


process 


school 
a 
less expense. 


be 


Form of Idealism. 

the schools of 
It has often been 
of grades, re- 


One other comment on 
tomorrow and I am done, 
suggested that our system 
wards, promotions and certificates is a 
pernicious device and that these things 
should be abandoned. Boys and girls should 
learn to apprize knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge and the happiness that it 
affords. No one should motivated by 
a selfish or sinister lure. This a form 
of idealism which I confess appeals 
strongly to but as aften as I turn 
my attention to human nature I am forced 
back into the troughs of realism. I am 
unable to believe that boys and girls, in 
general, could be stimulated as effectively 
without these devices. 

True, there are exceptional children who 
hunger and thirst after knowledge, but un- 
fortunately they do not compose 
the vast mapority. When we contemplate 
American women who carry titles instead 


be 
is 


me, 


as yet 


of men, the annual conferring of honvo- 
rary degrees, and the general enthusiasm 
which many display in the pursuit of 
honors, offices, decorations, and all man- 
ner of things, we are forced to conclude 
that a great many grown-ups have not 
yet been educated to the point of living 


then can 
merely for 


merely for the sake of life. How 
we expect children to learn 
the sake of learning? 

A system of stimulating learning with- 
out these conventional rewards may some 
day be discovered, but that time will only 
come when human nature has changed. 
Under present conditions this proposal 
would be like a perpetual motion machine 
of education. It is beautiful, it ideal, 
it looks fine on paper, but I am afraid 
it will not work. Kipling contemplated 
that as a “far-off divine event,” but not 
for tomorrow when he wrote: 


is 


“When Earth's last picture is painted, and 
the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded, and 
the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it— 
lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall 
set us to work anew! 


“And those who were good shall be happy; 
they shall sit in 
They shall splash 


a 

at ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comet's hair: 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter, and Paul: 

They shall for an age at 
and never be tired at all! 


golden chair; 
a 


work a sitting 


“And only the Master shall praise us, and 

the Master shall blame; 

| And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame: 

But each for the joy of 


only 


the working, and 
each, in his separate star, 


Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the 





God of Things as They Are!” 
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Marketing 





President’s Power 
Considered Over 
Signing of Bills 


Right to Act After Congress 
Has Adjourned Taken Up 


*~ : 
at Conference in the 
White House. 

The question whether the President has 
the power to sign a bill after the Congress 
it has adjourned, 
the White 


House just before President Coolidge left 


which had passed was 


discussed at a conference at 


for his summer home in the Adirondacks. 
of the conference have just been 
by 


Dettails 
made public July 7 ome of those who 
participated. 

The immediate vehicle of the discussion 
was House bill No. 11329, involving a 
posal for refund of $5,000,000 of taxes al- 
leged to due to eighteen counties in 
Oregon and one county in Washington be- 
cause transfer of taxable lands from 
the counties to the land grant of the Ore- 
gon and California Railroad. The trans- 
fer of the lands to the road for its grant 
subject certain which the 
counties claim have complied 
with. The in the grant, according 
to the sponsor of the bill, are worth from 
$70,000,000 to $120,000,000. 

The bill was one of passed by 
both houses in the closing of the 
session of Congress and presented to the 
after adjourned 
sine die. All except one member of the 
Oregon delegation in asked the 
President, on July 6, to sign the bill, not- 
withstanding had = adjourned. 
Those participating in the conference, be- 
the President, were Senators Stan- 
and McNary, both Republicans, 
Representatives Sinnot (Rep.), of 
Dalles, and Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
of Oregon. They argued in favor of 
right of the Pregident to the 
Representative Sinnot called to the 
ident’s attention a decision of 
General Palmer, dated June 19, 
»President Wilson’s administration 
ney Generals’ opinions, Vol. 32, page 22 
affirming the President's authority to ap- 
prove bills after an adjournment sine die 
of the Congress which passed them, within 


pro- 
be 


of 


was to offseis 


never been 


lands 


those 
hours 
has 


President Congress 


Congress 
Congress 


sides 


field 


all 
the 
sign 
Pres- 
Attorney 
1920, in 

(Attor- 


995) 


ten days (Sundays excepted) after they 
have been presented to him. 
Constitutional Provision. 
The Constitution of the United States, 
article 1, of section 7, says: “If any bill 
shall not be returned by the TDresident 


within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall been presented to him the 
same shall be a law, in like manner as if he 
had signed it, by their 
adjournment prevent in which 
case it shall not be a law.” 


have 


unless Congress 


its return 


Lehr Fess, of Ohio, Parliamentarian of 
the House, in his digest of practice em- 
bodied in the rules of the House which 
govern the proceedings of Congress, has 
this notation: » 

“The President may sign a bill within 
ten days even though the House may in 


the meantime have adjourned for a recess 
and bill signed during.a 
distinguished from sine die adjournment) 
has been held to be valid by the Supreme 

There much doubt, however, 


a so recess (as 


is 


Gourt. 
A. to whether a bill which remains with 


the President ten days without his signa- 
ture, Congress in the meanwhile having 
adjourned for a recess, becomes a law. 
There is also a question as to the return 


of a vetoed bill, Congress being in recess 
beyond the limit of ten days. In one in- 
stance the President signed a bill after 


a final adjournment of Congress but within 
ten days. This, however, gave'rise to grave 
doubts and resulted in an adverse report 
by a House committee. 

“The second session of the 66th Con- 
gress adjourned sine die on June 5, 1920. 
President Wilson signed several bills sub- 


sequent to this adjournment, on June 10 
and June 14, 1920. (41 U. S. Stat., p. 1077) 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: Field vs. Clark, 143 U. S., 
649; United States vs. Ballin, 144 U. S., 
1; Twin City Bank vs. Nebeker, 167 U. 


S., 196; La Abra Silver Mining Company 
vs. the United States, 175 U. S. 423: Wilkes 
County 180 U. S., 506.” 


Question at Issue. 


vs. Coler, 


“It has been held repeatedly,” 
nott said, “that the may sign a 
bill during a adjournment (which 
means sucha recess, for instance, as over 
the Christmas holidays). 
arisen whether he may 


Mr. Sin- 
President 


recess 


The question has 
do the same ona 


sine die adjournment, that is, between 
sessions of a Congress. 
“Attorney General Palmer's decision 


quoted one of Judge Nott, of the Court of 
Claims, that the provision in the Federal 
Constitution was taken from the Constitu- 


@ tion of the State of New York. Mr. Pal- 


mer’s decision says that in the case of the 


People vs. Brown (ist New York 517), 
under a constitutional provision precisely 
similar to the Constitution of the United 
States, the governor had the power to 


approve a bill after adjournment sine die. 
“Mr. Palmer, in his 
from Attorney General 


decision, quoted 
Miller follows: 

“Your right to approve is settled in the 
affirmative by the Supreme Court in 7 
Hickory vs. Ellery 103, United States 423. 
That was a 


as 


case arising under the con- 
stitution of Llinois but as to that question 
the Illinois constitution was identical with 
the Federal Constitution. The decision 
there. far as to uphold the ap- 
proval of a bill within the 10 days even 
though the adjournment be sine die.’ 

Cites Lincoln As Example. 

Palmer's decision,’ Mr. Sinnott 
“cited other cases; said President 
Linceln had approved a bill, and President 
Wilson had approved several bills, under 
these circumstances.” 

Mr. Sinnott quoted to the President At- 
torney General Palmer’s decision 
cluding: “I have therefore reached the 
conclusion that both principle and by 
the weight of authority and precedent, you 
have the power to approve bills after ad- 
journment sine die of the Congress which 
has passed them but within 


went so 


“Mr. 
added, 


as con- 


on 


109 days (Sun- 
days excepted) after Prey have been pre- 
sented to you.” f 


and | 
The | 


bill. | 
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Measuring Girth of Cow in Experiment 


Correlation of Physical Characteristics 
To Capacity for Milk Production Is 


Bureau of Dairy. Industry Conducts Scientific Tests 





of Cattle 


and Other Animals. 


lixperiments are being conducted at 
Beltsville, Maryland, that would establish 
whether or not there is a definite rela- 
tionship between the anataomy of a cow 


and her relative capacity for yielding milk 


and butter. it has been announced by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

If these scientific tests emerge from 


the experimental stage and the results are 
translated into practical application, dairy 
farmers of the future may include in their 
1ts 
struments shown above for measuring the 
body girth Then, it 
little stretch of the imagination, to visual- 
ize a 


dairy, utensils, calipers and other in- 


of a cow. requires 
prospective purchaser of dairy ani 
of “What 
and width of this 
her body measurements.” 

present, these studies 
highly technical character and 
being confined to the Bureau 
in cooperation with 
qualified 
carrying 


mals inquiring the seller, are 


the depth of the chest 
and 
For the 


of 


cow 
however, 
are 
they are 
Dairy 
eleven 


a 
of Industry, 
educational institutions 
in personnel and équipment 
such W. W. Sweet, who is ne- 
these studies for the Dairy-Cat- 
Investigations, defines the ob- 


tor 
on tests. 
gotiating 
tle Breeding 


servations as “A study of the relation 
of the conformation and anatomy of the 
dairy cow to her milk and butterfat pro- 


ducing capacity.’ As many as 30 external 
body measurements are being made before 
slaughtering a dairy husbandmen 
are frequenting the National Museum and 
the National Zoological Park in 
measurements of skeletons and _ photo- 
living other animals; 
these are for comparative studies between 
the anatomy of the cow and that of such 


cow: 


making 


graphs of forms of 


animals as the buffalo, yak, horse, lion, 
deer and tiger. 
“The conformation of differ nt species 


of animals is being compared with that of 
the the Bureau of 
Dairy “Special reference is made 
angle of 
of off- 
Photo- 
of the 
These, 


dairy cow,” indicates 
Industry. 
to the shape of pelvis. 
rump, 
spring considered. 
graphs taken of 
li¥ing forms at the Zoological Park. 
together with 


of 


slope or 


etc. The percentage weight 


is also being 


have been some 


photographs and measure- 


mbents nearly in 
the National 
terial 
tions 


dozen skeletons 
Museum, offer splendid 
for comparisons. 


in 


two 
ma- 
Causes fov varia- 
and changes angle of rump are 
neing sought.” 

An arrangement with a Chicago packing 
company made study the 
of 400 beef animals. 
Cows thus subjected to the searching eve 
the from the 
wel-defined 
General 
addition to 
body measurements. After the 
have slaughtered, all of the organs 
of the body are weighed and some of them 
are measured. 

Correlation 
analyzing 


possible a of 


anatomy dairy and 


of selected 
representing 

conformation. 
made 


scientist were 


stockyards as 


types of obser va- 


tions are in 
animals 
been 


Worked Out. 
data 43 correlation 
coefficients have been completed,” 


“In these 
indicates 
Mr. Swett of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
in results. 
these,” he continues, 

different with 
The outstanding point brought out to 
date the relatively significant relation 
between the heart weight and the depth of 
both fore and rear chest, while the relation 
between heart weight and the width of fore 
and rear chest is consistently and markedly 
less significant. Furthermore, depth of 
chest is shown to be much more definitely 
related to other body measurements than 
width of chest. The work completed 
represents only a beginning of the analysis 
of these data.” 


disclosing “Twenty-seven of 
“are comparisons of 
factors the heart weight. 


is 


is 


Cincinnati Gets 
Inspeetcr of Hay 


Department of Agriculture Be- 
lieves Establishment of Office 
Will Facilitate Trade. 


Better opportunity for Northern 


of 


pro- 
ducers and 


to 


Southern consumers 
of 


by 


hay 


trade on the basis Federal inspec 


tion has been provided the stationing 


of a Federal hay inspector at Cincinnati, 


it was announced at the Department of 


Agriculture. 
The full 


ment 


text of the department state- 


follows: 
The United States Department of Agri 
culture has arranged to station a 
L. 


Seed Division, 


Federal 
hay inspector at Cincinnati. C. 
Hay, 


of Agricultural 


Shirley, 
Bu- 


Economics, has been 


of the Feed and 
reau 
designated for this position and will arrive 
His office 
Fosdick Building, also the 


office 


at his new post about July 7. 
will be Room 68, 
the of Federal Grain 


location of 


Supervision. For the past two years Mr. 
Shiley has been a grain and hay inspector 
for the Norfolk, Va., 


stationed that 


Port Commission of 


at the public elevatorein 


city. Prior to that time he was assistant 


grain supervisor for the Department of 


Agriculture at Philadelphia. 
The stationing of a Federal hay inspector 
is believed to be a 


at Cincinnati big step 


in the Federal hay inspection work. Much 
of the hay moving from producing sec 


tion in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan to the 


consuming territory in the cotton States 


passes through the Cincinnati market 
The location of an inspector at Cincinnati 
will therefgre increase materially the op- 
portunities Northern 
Southern consumers to trade on 


¢ “| 
of Federal inspection. 


for producers and 
the basis 


One of the largest 


| : 
dealers in Cincinnati has arranged to have 
all hay 
| 


handled 
that 


by them inspected and it 


is eXpected more business of this 


j kind will be obtained svun, 


Cooperative Market 
Division Is Formed 


New Office in Department of 
Agriculture Established Under 
Terms of Recent Act. 


[Continued from Page 1.J 


proved and signed by the President just 
before Congress adjourned. 

Personnel Transferred. 
Christensen, for the past 
two years has been at the head of the co- 


operative marketing work in the same bu- 


Chris L. who 


reau, Will be in charge of the new division. 
The of the 


Cooperation 


work and personnel formei 


Division of Agricultural will 


be to the 


transferred new 
All 


new division have been approved by Secre- 


Division of Co- 


operative Marketing. plans for the 


tary Jardine. 

The research, education anl service work 
relating to cooperative marketing will be 
considerably enlarged under the provisions 
of the act. The department, through the 
new division, will able give 
the sume attention to the development of 
marketing 
has extended to problems 
duction. This will be done by the collec- 
tion, study and dissemine@ton of informa- 
tion regarding the cooperative movement 
in the United States and foreign 
tries. Business technic and marketing 
methgds developed by farmers’ cooperative 

be analyzed and studied. 

and knowledge 
cooperative 


now be to 


cooperative among farmers as 


been of pro- 


coun- 


enterprises will 
The experience 
by successful 


acquired 
marketing 
sociations vill also be studied and set 
forth to serve as guide posts in the move- 


as- 


ment. 

Commodity® cooperative marketing spe 
cialists familiar with the needs of coop- 
erative organizations and_ with the re- 


search and service of the department will 
These specialists will 
the 
operatives and the department. 
in the 
information, 


form 
12,000 
They will 


be employed. 


a special contact between co- 


dissemination 
data 


assist of crop and 


market regarding price 
trends, and conditions of supply and de- 


18 external , 


Studied | Farmers Declared 
To Be Helped by 


Radio Information 














Sam Rickard, of Department 
of Agriculture. Explains 
Value of Broadcasting 

in Address. 





Farmers throughout the country are sit- 
ting up late nights to get radio i sforma- 
tion on how to farm, cording to Sam 
Pickard, chief of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s radio service. Ir n address to 
college editors at East Lansing, Mich., he 
explained the value, uses nd immediate 
plans for the wider use of radivg 

The full text of the Department state- 


ment in regard to this t follows: 


Radio on the farm is yielding more dol- 
lars and cents return on the investment, 
developing a more prosperous American 
agriculture and bringing about a_ better 








contented, understanding class of farmers 
than any other si scientific contribu- 
tion of the age, Sim Pickard, Chief of 
Radio, United States Department of Agri- 


vention of agricultural 
been meeting 
Mich. 


culture, told the er 
college editors 
this week at East 


which has 
Lansing, 
principal radio stations 
farmers on a farm 
through twenty agricul- 
Pickard stated that both 
ial broadcasters 
effort to 


After visiting the 
and approximatel 
radio survey tou! 
tural States, M: 
college and comm 
making an 


600 





are 


intellig anticipate 


the farmer's problems with interesting, 
helpful programs, and are winning large 


and faithful audiences of the most enter- 


prising class of farmers. 
Cites Cases of Benefit. 
Concrete examples of how practical ap- 


plication of information gained through 


radio is helping the farmers’ bank balance 
In districts sixty miles from 
a railroad he discovered farmers who had 
their profitable 


lines suggested by authoritative radio talks. 


were cited. 


changed farming to more 


“The farm fan,” he said, “has two chief 
criticisms of radio. The one most often 
voiced is the curse of nat getting enough 


Most of them 
their sets late into tl 


dmit they sit up with 
> night. 


sleep. 





Many others 








say that while they ke to he neighborly 
they tire of the entire community drop- 
ping in every winter evening and then for- 


getting to go home 


A plea for the college to dramatize in- 
formational programs. injecting into them 
greater interest and more humor, was 
made. 

Need Interesting Material. 

“IT know of no field into which eduea- 
tional agencies have entered that offers 
keener competition than that of radio. 
The day has passed when the mediocre 
speaker can hold a radio audience.' The 
lecture of long difficult words and sen 


tences must give way to the more friendly, 
natural presented effective 
radio voices. 

“Until educational 
effectiveness 
enough 


dialogue by 


institutions value 
instruction 


the 
highly 
finance a competent 


of radio 


to adequate! 


staff, trained in the technique of broad- 
casting, they can not expect successfully 
to utilize this new invention, probably 
the greatest boon to education since the 
printing press was invented.” 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s new policy of providing a staff 
of feature writers to Weave timely in- 
formation into dialogue material to be 


, 
broadcast by trained announcers was com- 
mended to the college editors, 


en ee 


mand, with such analyses and explanation 
as are necessary to make this information 


of practical value to the cooperatives and 
their members. 
The Act enables the department to coop- 


erate with education! agencies. It is part 


to assist agricultural 


cooperauve 


of the plan, therefore 


colleges and associations in 


working out a comprehensive educational 


program in cooperauve marketing. 
Such additional personnel as will | 
needed by the Bureau in carrying out the 
provisions of the new Act will be seleeted 
in accordance with requirements of 


the Unitetd Statets Civil Service Commis 
sion, 





| 


| 
| 


| York, 








; 
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High-Grade Apples 
Said to Be Driving 


Out I1l-Sorted Ones 


Consumption in United States 
Estimated to Average About 


Three a Week Per 
Capita. 


The increasing proportion of high grade 
apples in the markets of the United States 
is driving out apples not 
sorted, and well packed, the Department 


well grown, well 


of Agriculture says in a recent statement. 

The full text of the statement, outlining 
the production and marketing of Ameri- 
can apples follows 

Although consumption of apples in the 
United States is less than the proverbial 
“apple a day,” averaging about three ap- 
ples a week per capita, the American peo- 


ple lead the world as apple eaters, accord- 


ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
which has been making a comprehensive 
study of the production and marketing 


of apples sold in barrels. 


Nstimates for the British Isles average 
about two apples a week, and in most 
countries of Continental Europe the con- 


sumption of apples is comparatively light. 
Leading Varieties Listed. 

Three States—New York, Michigan, 

Virginia—produce nearly one-half the aver- 


and 


age commercial crop of the barre! region. 


Leading commercial main-crop varieties of 
the barreled-apple region are Baldwin and 


Rhode Island Greening in the North, York 
Imperial and Winesap in the South, and 
Ben Davis and Jonathan in the West. 


Leading fall kinds 
and McIntosh. 
Cold 
largely common 
long keeping of market apples. 


over 


are Oldenburg, Wealthy, 


storage, in most sections, has 


superseded storage for 


Sometimes 
one-fourth of the commercial apple 
at 


Barreled apples com- 


crop is reported in cold storage the 


height of the season. 
prise about half the average stock in cold 
storage. 

The 
State 


leading markets for New York 
Buffalo, Cincin 
Indianapolis, Newark, New 
Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit the 


Michigan 


apples are Boston, 


nati, Cleveland, 


Philadelphia Provi- 


dence: Chicago and are chief 


markets for apples; Milwaukee, 


New Orleans, St. Louis and Sc. Paul, for 
Illinois apples; Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis and Omaha for Missouri ap- 


ple 
Virg 






and Birmingham and Washington for 
nia apples. 

Exports Valued at $23,000,000. 

Of the the United 
States, apples rank first in point of value, 
with total as fresh fruit for the 
year ending 30, 1924, of 2,032,000 
barrels and 6.198.000 boxes, valued at over 


fruits exported from 


exports 
June 


|} Chemical Division, 















Bibliography of Nitrogen 
Is Available in Manuscript 


of chemical 


division of the Department 


the 
of 
that a complete biblio- 


Concannon, chief 
Commerce, 
announced, July 3, 
graphy of literature 
rate bibliography of 
nitrogen have been prepared by the Fixed 


nitrogen and a sepa- 


patents concerning 


Nitrogen Research Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Harry A. Curtis, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

In announcing the availability of this 
material, Mr. Concannon stated: 

It was originally planned to publish 
these biblographies as part V and VI of 
the “Nitrogen Survey" series issued by 


the bureau, but due to the limited applica- 
tion it the 
prepared can not be issued in printed form 
Wr Lvs 


has been decided that material 
in the same manner as parts I 
in that the 
firms and individuals might have the bene- 
fit the 
will make 
whereby 
manuscript. 


However, order American 


studies, chemical division 
to 


interested 


of these 
arrangements 
inspect the 


given 


endeavor 


those ean 


Consideration will be 


‘to requests according to the order in which 


received. 

should be the 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Washington. 


they are 


Application addressed to 
Domestic Commerce, 


Chicken Farming Promoted 
By Bombay Presidency 


After several months of preliminary 
preparations, 
a poultry 
presidency of India, states a 
of 


Commissioner 


decision has been made to 


Bombay 
to the 


start association in the 
report 
Department Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Bliss at 

A news item states the presidency has 
long recognized that poultry farming could 
and should village 
and cottage industry, but there has always 
the difficulty of 


strains necessary for putting the industry 


Bombay. 


he made a_ valuable 


been obtaining the blood 


on a paying basis. 

The work of the association will at first 
consist largely of the organization of egg 
It 
planned to hold the first annual presidency 
at in the 
work 


the 


is 


shows and egg-laying competitions. 
connection with 
The preliminary 
gratifying 


show Poona 


agricultural show 


has met with response, 


article states. 





$23 


chases 


900,000, The United Kingdom 
three-fourths of our surplus 

the of 
dried apples goes to The Netherlands, Ger- 
and Scandinavian countries. 

The increasing proportion of high grade 
fruit in the markets is driving out apples 
not well well sorted, and well 
packed. Only the product of the well man- 
aged commercial orchards in sections with 


pur 
about 
while largest 


apples, percentage 


many, 


grown, 


some advantages of climate, soil, and loca- 
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Land 


Grants 


Pig Crop Smaller, — 
Than Last Year, . 
Survey Reveals 


Increased Production for 1927 
Indicated in Reports of 
Breeding to Department 
of Agriculture. 


pig 
United States than 
much larger 
in the report 
issued by the 


this year 
but pros- 
crop next year, 
of the June 1 
Department of 


A slightly smaller 
the 


pects 


crop 
in last, 
for a 
are shown 


pig 
Agriculture. 


survey 


The full text of the report follows: 

The spring pig crop in the United States 
cent smaller in 1926 than in 
to the semi-annual pig 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
through rural carriers of the 
Office Department. The total esti- 
mated spring pig crop saved in the United 
States 1925 54,000,000: head. 
An increase sows bred 
to farrow 


was 1.2 


1925, 


per 
according 
survey 
made the 
Post 
in was about 
39 cent 
the autumn of 
in the 


in 
1926 over the 
of 1925 


of per 
in 
farrowed 


number autumn 


is reported. 
of 1.7 cent 
farrowing last 
spring of 1925, but the 
of pigs saved litter 
was smaller this year with a resulting de- 
crease in pigs saved. 

All groups States, except the North 
Central West and the Far Western showed 
The 


There was an increase per 


number of 
the 


number 


in the sows 
spring 


average 


over 


per 


of 


fewer pigs saved this year than last. 
largest decrease, of 15 per cent, in 
the North Atlantic States. Both Southern 
groups of States—South Atlantic and South 
Central although the 
survey indicated quite 
of 


was 


showed decreases, 


of 


Increases 





December, 
in the 
tltis spring. 

A large increase in breeding for autumn 
is shown by all groups, ranging from 20.3 


large number sows 


bred to farrow 


per cent in the North Atlantic to 63.8 
per cent in the Far Western. Although 
there has been a wide spread between 


sows reported bred in the June survey and 
the following 
previous high 
prices of hogs and the present outlook for 


sows reported farrowed in 


December survey in years, 


feed supplies may cause the intentions to 








be more nearly carried out this fall than 
in any previous fall. 
tion seems to have much chance to sur- 


vive intense competition. 

Complete details of the study have been 
published in Department Bulletin No, 
1416-D, “Marketing Barreled Apples,” 
copies of which may be obtained, as long 
supply lasts, request to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
my. &. , 


as the upon 











Forty-eight cities in California 
Twelve in Alabama 

Five in Delaware 

Sixty-five in New York 
Thirty-four in Massachusetts 
Thirty-one in Texas 
Thirty-four in Wisconsin 
Fifty in Ohio 
Forty in Indiana 


Fifty-one in Illinois 


Twenty-five in Florida 


Fifty-nine in Pennsylvania 


Thirty-five in Michigan 


Thirty-three in Minnesota 
Thirty-two in New Jersey 


Twenty-three in Oklahoma 


Here are a few 
of the figures 





cities 


N just four monthsof operation, 
The United States Daily cir- 


culates in 1081 
signed as a national newspaper that 


De- 


cities. 


would be of equal value to a reader 


in Maine as to one in Oregon, the 


Daily shows a circulation that ex- 


tends into every nook and corner 


of the country. 


resented. 


seribers in 


eration. 


Every state in the Union is rep- 


sixty-nine cities 


The roll call of the states. 


Every territorial possession of the 
United States is included. 


In ad- 


dition, the Daily goes to paid sub- 


in 


fifty-three foreign countries. 


Truly, this is national acceptance, 


cities are added every day, is evi- 
o 


even international acceptance. 


as new 


dence that this newspaper. confin- 
ing itself soley to reporting the facts 
of the official activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, reporting them 
truthfully, without bias, without 
editorial opinion of any kind, has 
established itself 
basis in four months of actual op- 


on a_ national 








“F - 
at oa 


oe 
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Mexican / German 


Conference 


Retail Foreign Trade 
Iron Ore Industrial Inquiry C OM mM er C e a nN d ' r a d C Trade ‘ont 


Mexico Prosressing 39 | |< ——— 
iy TE itain Weekly Index of Business Prepared by Department of Commerce 


Weekly Average, 1922 to 1924, 100‘ ¢ ‘isher’s Index, Weekly Average, 1923 and 1924,100°0 
Of Iron and Steel ssacliail  ssscneeine SE 


ey 1926 
Pe treed oy tetera BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION WHEAT RECEIPTS FISHERS WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
ee ee r JAN FEB MAR APR. MAY JUNEJULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 320 JAN. FEB. MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT OCT. NOV. DEG. HO 


Plants Make Extension TTTTT te Ru 
to Increase Output. 
280 


Approximately 46,000 tons of iron ore \ etd 
were mined in Mexico in 1925, according to | 4— 


information supplied by one -of the prin- 





cipal steel companies in Mexico and for- 
warded in a report of the Department of 
Commerce from Consul General Weddell 
at Mexico City. 

The same authority States that 38,000 
tons of pig iron, 850 tons of steel castings, 
and about 4,500 tons of bolts, nuts, spikes 
and rivets were manufactured, and the fol 
lowing materials were rolled: 9,600 tons of 


structural steel, 18,300 tons of commercial LUMBER Serer es 


T Ts 
bars and 8,900 tons of rails B Beye bd 





The prospects in this industry are 
unfavorable it is believed in Metxico for | 100 
it is known that at least two important 
companies have made significant exten- i ae eors : | 
sions in their equipment. Both compan | | COTTON RECEIPTS 
ies made substantial additions to their bolt Li ' ia. Try TT Tyr a TITTTTTTYTT 
and nut factories, one by the installation | 


al 


of cold working machinery, mostl) 





chased in Germany, while the other 


ordered a completet plant for the manufac 


ture of woood screws, is now installing a | T TTTT eer ore 


6-ton Herault electric furnace, and 
purchasing machinery in the Unitetd States 
for the equipment of a plant for the manu 
facture of railway, automobile, and wagon 
springs. 








The latter company reports that 
improvements were made during 
1925 in the manufacture of high 
and alloy steel, from which t 
is at present making all of its tools, 
and punches. This concern is now mal 
all of its products with electric steel, hav 
ing discontinued its other processes 




















The Mexican iron and steel companies 
report a decide decrease in the demand 
for steel products from the oil produci 
sections of Mexico but an increased de- 
mand from mining and industrial centers 








Germany Planning gone oso beet nibs italia 
Industrial Inquiry | 20. | ATs Speeprrey repr 


Law Pisiides for C Centiabedun to! |OO 
Investigate Conditions of Pro- 
duction and Marketing. 


es CAR LOADINGS 

A law was passed recently in Germany | prt babi ies 5 Ty 
providing for the setting up of a commis- | | | 
sion of inquiry into the conditions af- 
fecting production and marketing in Ger- 
man industry, according to a statement 
just issued by the Bureau of Labor 
tistics of the Department of Labor. 


commission, it was said, is to consist 





eleven members nominated by the Reict 
tag, nine nominated by the Provisional 
Federal Economic Council, and nine mem- 
bers appointed by the Government. 

Six other members may be appointed by 
the Government, the statement said, on the | 


proposal of the commission, either to serve BU ILDING CONTRACTS | RECEIPTS 


during the whole term or for limited 


stawee 








riods, or in connection with specific 


qoossnqocers 


tions which may arise Subc 
may be formed from among 

of the commission to inves 
questions, and the law spec 
scribes that such a 

be appointed to inactive 


of output of the duré 





gene 


+—__—— 


oPeoraedes 


gooocrce® 





code ee 


time and of the methods of remuner 
on the basis of the experience acquired | 
during recent years. 


Planting of Fish Is Planned 


In New Brunswick Streams 


Consul Frederick 
Brunswick, Canada, 
16, 1926, states 
that the streams and lakes of the 


Oo | 
of New Brunswick have become almost a | | | 
ies ot “a ] 1 ba as 44 viii Fick D555 5 4g ul 


til La 
gor Onn esexeegllleuplimaidlteaga JAN. FEB. MAR.APR. MAY JUNEJULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB MAR APR. MAY JUNEJULY AUG. SEPT OCT NOV. DEC. 
, > Federal research Committee o 
Fish Culture is carrving on surveys and TY) char wing weekly conditions | lower, the general lieve ing 4 1 ent tes eal ins snowed a gain over During the last week of June greater | but a substantial decline from the same 
making examinations of th lake and | in American busines issued July 9 by | below a year age L, } 1d discounts th previous week but were lower than a } 
streams for the purpose of planting fis] the Departi ) ‘ommerecs -veals | of Federal reserve member banks at the ye ag Rates on time money were 


| 
| 
' 





output of bituminous coal and beehive week of last year. Carloads during the 


coke w: gistered as compared with 
suitable for fresh water food f ¢ t k payment juring the first week end of 1e first we f Ju were larg } easier tl 1 ! the previous week but ke was registered, both as com} four weeks of June were well above the 


‘ . 1 | “i } i . 4 2 the preceding week and the corresponding 
m in 1 } he precedir 4 F a ave. he : e ©: z ? si- ia om . . rear 
At present perch, sunf 1 ane in in eithes I a V : vel thi r than a year ago, Busi corresponding period of last year. Build- 
pickerel make » ti ew 1 r owe but smaller for the rre- | year ago rT s of stocks continued te ness fai re Jess numerous than in week a vear ago. Petroleum production 

> nake up the } ais this zg 1 taller f h ri } Y : 


region. Ti lant . 7 s)) y wes Kt avesmne average higher than it ither t i- | the previou eek but showed no change during this period, on the other hand, | 9&  centracts awarded in June in 
) ne planting ot isn a n 1e . F Fi r e ‘ | 


27 
\ Dy ntinued verng yu reek r 4 oVvear nee ] interes fror the y} ding vear. | showed an increase over the previous week | States were smaller than last vear. 
course of a year or two revive -tl tish in ars > oN = ous week png eye 7 ig year . . } ' - 


dustry to one of a fair commercial value. | _—s* ‘ 


iii. ae Cars Bislive -d Imports ot Current |s Study to Be Mi ade A broad | Plan ( allies Mexico Exempts Auto Parts Fisheries Experts 
| 
| 


Of Demand f for . American Corn : . From Consular Assessment tip 
At Australian Motor Show By C anada Grow cd Qn I oreign Trade fn Attend Conference 


The International Motor Show held in | 2 can corn in England and Germany will be | Jee abolishes the 5 per cent consular fee on So See 


Melbourne, Australia, from April 30 M: . — 5 | ; rp . ' invoices covering shipments of part# and 


a * ie > . . | investigated by the ] iu « Agricul ° : > 5 . . : Tw é ie . 
keen eens | Exports of Electric Power Across | gated by tl 1 Iwo Department of Commerce siuidaieiniin tues Causal enced cc Rae Iwo From Department of Com 


held in the Commonwealth, says a report Border Show Corresponding Economics, the Department of Agriculture | Officials to Make Trips in trucks, dutiable under item 633-F of the merce at Meeting in St. Johns, 


| . ed r : or, O . r = ’ Me cans 
to the Department of Commerecce from Increase. has apnea ail ” Arner, of South and West. tariff, according to a cablegram rec eived in Newfoundland. 
Assistant Trade Commissioner J. B. Foster he ureau’s visio of Statistical und the Department of Commerce from Acting 


The market demand and uses of Mexican decree, effective July 3, | 





at Melbourne The total attendance ex- ‘anada imported from t Uyited Stat Historical search, had ft 7 Kkurope | Tw ey tment of Commerce officials | Commercial Attache George Wythe at The Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 
: 10° N01 ‘ Mexico Cit 
ceeded 102,000 in 1925 electricity produced by publie util- | to make study, whit Will also in- | will leave tly for trips in the United Rico City. 
Reports from the show indicate great - aes _ | clude the underlying cause of changes Stutes in tl interests of foreign trade, the 
interest was uroused among the buy 


g ; weeny ce Z ureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Shipbuilding Depressed. SE er ae masinene nite 
public and that sales have shown a sub- amou! ) 785,000 kilows 10 \ ord- | in the demand for th wipal American ; I S I No American ymmittee on I ry In 


Stantial increase American cars and ae- | vv igures prep: 1 by th arti it | agricultural products AA RAREAD NS 1 July 9. ; | a July 1 cable to the Department of vestigations, held at St. Johns, New- 
eis ccitae o <opy covenant we ee bey 1 IE ee ok Pickard, chief be the lextile | Commerce states that British eeipnulliog foundland, the department announced. oO, 
ia ee eer and mn atin i ” and I ae a il ivisi ill leave July 11 for a trip | continued depressed due to the continued | fj. Sette, chief of the Division of, Fishery 

; ree ! f to t ited Stats rerie 1 he w ‘ foreign | South to confer with the | coal shortage. Men were being laid off as Industries, and Kilmer Higgins, assistant 
company was represented with displays of Su . th sam ver ‘unad e) section involving speci tudies of condi- tte industry M. A. Cremer, former | all work was curtailed. The outlook was in charge of the Division of Scientific In- 
its latest models British manufacturers 


ment of Commerce was represented by two 


experts at the meeting July 9, of the 





a sorter Lites St; ¢ lectricit tions in foreign countries hat affect the Trade n issioner at Rio de Janiero, | reported unfavorable quiry, were the American delegates. 
were algo well represented as were Italian 


. s 1 | . 
: > 118.000 kilow; urchasing power of foreig msumers wil isit ce efties of the West in the icici al cai ——, The North American Committee on 
French, German and other continental a 7 ; PurCARS , aaa ie | a | e | 


ae nport into Canad from he nited Dr. Arner will confer with the Depart- | interest o trade with srazil before re- | as follows: San Francisco, July 16 to 31; Fishery Investigations was organized by 
a ers eas a | : : 2 
stat f t the first ! ment of Agriculture foreign representa- | turning to his Brazilian post. Los Angeles. August 1 to 15; Portland, | nations whose nationals were engaged in 


| ynt of 1926 were January, 297.0 | tives at London and Berlin and will return Mr ickard. whose trip will be made | August 19 to 81; Tacoma® September 1 | fishing on the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
Maile Rate F ony } ¢t-) iy PRY ) kilo- to this country September 15 j > i} rests of the trade in cotton to 6, and Seattle, September 6 to 19, He land, which yield about 1,000,000,000 


Bah 9 a Aine ca hn rs nn a textil will visit Atlanta, July 13, New | will return to Washington September 24 | pounds of fish each year. 
| 





A deciine in the death rate of New Jer- att-hour end 210.000 
| g 
sey is reveuled in 1925 statistics, announced Ma 


by the Department of Commerce, whit O00 watt-hours and March 10,911,000 kilo- |as wel : other points throughout the | to sailing for Rio de Janiero. | ties of the committee, besides the United 


show a death rate of 1,172 per 100,000 pop 


Watt-hours These figures compare with | Soutl Zusiness men wishing to get in Persons desiring to confer with Mr. | States and Canada, are Newfoundland and 
ulation, compared with 1,186 in 192 De 


1925 as follows: January, $1,300,000 kilo- h ith him may address the district Cramer during the course of his trip may France Portugal had also been invited 
creases were noted in tubercul 


forms, and measles, and an i n } l'nited St: ) t first 


1 
1uda to | watt-hours; Februa 74,260,000 kilowatt- ) the Bureau of Foreign and Do- | reach him through Department of Com- | to participate. The committee was formed 
three | 
heart disease fatalities. lonths of Lye ; January, 115,793,000 | hours. 


hours, and March, 100,160,000 kilowatt- | mestic Commerce in these cities, merce distriet or cooperative offices in the | to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort 





compare with 228,000 | kilowatt-hours; Februa 1 19.000 kilo- rlean July 19, and Houston, July 20, | and visit New York October 1° to 9 prior’ | The countries participating in the activi- | 





Growth Reported 
In Indian Factories 


During Year of 1924 


Improved Working Conditions 
and Steady Pay Disclosed 
by Department of 
Commerce. 


A creditable showing was made in the 
progress of India’s industrial organization 
during the year 1924 and considerable ex- 
pansion occurred in most lines of industry, 
according to latest available reports in 
that country, forwarded to the Department 
of Commerce by Consul C. J. Pisar at 
Calcutta. 

Among the accomplishments looking to 
an improvement of conditions in Indian 
industry during the year were the exclu- 
sion from factory labor of children under 
12 years of age; the improvement of sani- 
tary conditions, and the attention given to 
questions affecting the welfare of workers. 

The number of factories in India rose 
from 5,985 in 1923 to 6,406 in 1924. The 
increase was to a large extent due to the 
inclusion of small factories. The only 
province in which there has been a slight 
decrease was Bihar and Orissa, and this 
is attributed to the fact that the planters 
are abandoning the manufacture of indigo. 

In Burma, Madras and the Centra 
Provinces the increase was marked. In 
Bombay, however, notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the number of factories, there 
wus w decrease in the number of opera- 
tives due to trade depression, while in 
Bihar and Orissa increases occurred, al- 
though the number of factories was 
smaller. 

More Women Employed. 

The number of women employed in In- 
dian factories in 1924 was 235,332 as 
against 221,045 in 1923. Restrictions 
placed on child labor, and larger scale 
employment of women in the jute mills 
und tea factories is stated to account for 
this increase. During the yvear there was 
a reduction from 74,620 to 72,5381 in the 
number of children employed. In the jute 
mills, however, child labor showed no ma- 
terial diminution, and several prosecutions 
are reported to have been instituted on 
account of irregular employment of women 
and children in that industry. The em- 
ployment in India of children without a 


| certificate of age is said to be becoming 


rare except in out-of-the-way places. 

The pereentage of factories maintain- 
ing a week of 48 hours for men was 29 in 
1924, the report states. In 12 per cent 
more the men worked for 54 hours or less, 
The number working more than 54 hours 
was 59 per cent 

Kor women the corresponding  per- 
centuges were 34, 12 and 54. These figures 
showed slight improvement over 1923, but 


| on the other hand the percentage of fac- 


tories employing children which limit their 
work to 35 hours or less in the week was 
only 34 as against 43 per cent in the 
preceding year. 

Wages Remain Steady. s 

Wages remained steady throughout th 
year and there appears to have been no 
marked increase or decrease in the cost of 
living. 

The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
year was the number of accidents which 
securred, The total number of accidents 
reported was 10,029, involving 284 fatal- 
ities. Both figures far exceeded any pre- 
viously — 


Country Shows Gain 
In Retail Trading 


Advance in Sales of 344 Per Cent 
For June Reported to Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Increases in retail trade during June 
were reported by all Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts except the Cleveland and Minneap- 
olis districts, while during the month total 
sales of 468 retail stores which made pre- 
liminary reports to the Federal Rese 
System shown an increase of 3.5 per cent 
as compared with June of 1925. 

The declines reported by the Cleveland 
and Minneapolis districts, the Federal Re- 
serve Board announced on July 9, 
amounted to 1.6 per cent and 7.4 per cen® 
respectively, as compared with June of 
the previous year. 

The largest increases, ranging from 7 té 
11 per cent, were in the Atlanta, St. Lot 
and New York Federal Reserve Districts. 
The increase for the country as a whole, 
the board declared, reflects larger sales 
than last year at about half the stores, the 
other half reporting declines. 

Two mail order hguses reported sales 
amounting to 14.3 per cent larger than 
those in June of 1925, while 5 and 10 cent’ 
variety chain stores (five chains), reported 
an increase of 8 per cent larger than June 
of the preceding year. 


Canadian Wheat Imports. 
Imports of wheat from Canada into the 
principal northern border ports during the 


' week ending July 3 totaled 206,000 bushels 


compared with 490,000 during the preced- 


| ing week and 129,000 during the corre- 


sponding week last year, the Department 
of Commerce announced July 8. All of 
the imports were destined for bonded 
mills for grinding into flour for export. 


fecting the fishing at the Banks and to 
provide for concerted effort in the field of 
scientific research. Meetings hitherto have 
been held in the United States or Canada. 
The two Bureau of Fisheries experts 
will return to Washington via Halifax, St. 
Andrews, N. S., Boston and Woods Hole, 
Mass. En route they will confer with 
officials at Canadian biological stations and 
inspect the New England fisheries and the gm 


Cremer's itinerary Was announced cities to be visited. én connection With matters generally af: | Woods Hole biological stations. 


» 
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Value of Trade in 


Madagascar For 


1925 Shows Gain 


Tonnage Decreases, but Price 


Moves Up, Consular Ad- 
vices to Commerce De- 
partment Say. 


to preliminary 
total 


1925 


According 


Madagascar’s foreign trade for 


is estimated at 


935,725,167 


calendar year 





metric valued 


or $44,047,204 (at 


tons, at 


the average 


equals 21.2747 frances), compared with 392,- 


436 tons, valued at 646,605,197 francs, or 
$33,445,395 (at the average rate of $1.00 
equals 19.3331 francs), for the year 1924, 
according to consular advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Tananarive. 
This shows a decrease of 12 per cent in 
the tonnage but an increase of 45 per cent 


in france value. 


showed 
28 


Imports in 19 which 


in both tonnage and value of per cent 
amounted 


49 


and 89 per cent, respectively, 
116,237 491,802,3 
3,150,514), compared 
259,033,753 francs ($13,398,417), in 


tons valued at 


with 90,338 





valued ai 











1924, while the exports which registered 
229,969 tons valued at 443,922,818 franes 
$20,896,690), showed a decrease of 24 per 

At in tonnage but an increase of 14 per 
cent in frane value, when compared with 
302,098 tons valued at 387,571,444 francs 
($20,046¢978) in 1924. 

The relatively high increase of 28 per 
cent in quantity and 89 per cent in value 
of imports in 1925 was due largely to ab- 
normally large stocks of cotton goods im- 
ported during that year. While there 
Was a 14 per cent increase in value of 
exports from Madagascar in 1925 due to 
the increased value of all classes of the 
island’s products, the 24 per cent decrease 
in outgoing tonnage was due to the cur- 
tailment of shipments of rice and manioc, 
both roots and flour, during that year, the 


consular report states. 
The general progress in 
the increased ac- 
tivity in local production in 1924 and 19: 
was reflected chiefly in the increased pur- 


the industry of 


island, as well the 





chase of cotton fabrics, 
the 
per 


mainly 
1925 

cent of 

Clothing 


piece goods, 
which during 
than 1-3 
of the 
gated 
francs 


year formed 
total 


imports 


more 
or 37 the value 
imports. 
1,019 
($1,570,809), 

valued at 22,473,494 
Other = principal 
clothing. 
silk 


agegre- 
729 33,369,776 


valued 
against 


franes 


Ibs. 





10,150 Ibs, 
($1,162,432). 
imported 


at 
7 


articles were 


machinery, household articles, 


goods, coal, unmnaufactured metals, 
ordinary wines, and paper its appli- 
ances. It of interest to note that the 
automobiles imported during the vear 1925 
numbered 337, including 269 passenger cars 
and 68 trucks, valued 8,213,779 
($386,646), with 112 passenger 
cars and total of 133 
valued 


at 


and 


is 


at francs 
compared 
trucks 
mobiles imported in 
400 francs ($134,246). 


ora 


1924 


auto- 


2,595,- 


The exportation of vanilla beans which, 
A.) in 


1924, ranked first in value of. Mada- 
gascar’s exports during the year 1925, and 
showed increases in both quantity and 


value of 38 per cent and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively, amounted to 907,810 Ibs. valued at 
86,885,791 compared 


with 657,396 Ibs. valued at 82,003,018 frances 
($4,241,573) in 1924. Other 


frances ($4,089,957), 








Important ex- 
port items were raw hides, rice, coffee, 
lima beans, canned meats, raw or dried 


manioc, graphite, mica and raffia fiber. 


Imports of Synthetic Dyes 
Total 333.319 Pounds in June 


Imports of synthetic dyes during June 
totaled 333,319 pounds valued at $317,896, 
bringing the total for the past six months 
to Wet pounds valued at $2,160,411, ac- 
cording to the monthly report compiled by 
the Chemical of the 
of Commerce collaboration 
Chemical of the Tariff 
sion. 

The on and 
stuffs imports was made available July 9. 





99 
~ys0e 


Division Department 
with the 
Commis- 


in 
Division 
complete report 


dyes dye- 


Second Sale of Leaseholds 


of leaseholds held in 
fatter May at Canberra, Australia’s new 
Federal capital, brought many to 
the capital site and sales totaled £46,580 
Qigeording to advices to the Department 
of Commerce from Trade 
E. Babbitt at Sydney. 


The second sale 


visitors 


Commissioner 
G. 





Both business and residential sites were 
@ffered at the sale. Banking and _in- 
surance houses were reported as active 


in purchasing favorable building sites, and 
bidding for residential sites greatly ex- 
ceeded the reserve prices in some instances. 


Plumbing Prices Drop. 

June wholesale prices of standard plumb- 
ing fixtures for six-room 
lected the Department 
from reports of 12 representative manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, continued to 
decline. The average total during June 
was $107.13 compared with $108.74 in May 
and $112.16 in June, 19% 


a house, as col- 


by of Commerce 








Metal Ware Increases. 


production 
ware, 


May 
metal 


sheet 
con- 


of galvanized 
reported twelve 
cerns comprising a large proportion of the 
industry, 153,497 dozens, valued at 
$573,116, as compared with 136,141 dozens, 
valued at $490,992 in April. 


as by 


was 





Refugees Buy Site in Greece. 


Refugees have purchased a site of about 


150,000 square meters of land near 
Piraeus, Greece, valued at 15,000,000 
ry drachmas, on which they plan to con 
struct about 500 stone houses, Comimerciil 


Atta Dickerson at Athens 
4 the Department of Commerce, 





reports to 








compilations, 
the 
346,206 
francs, 


rate of $1.00 


increases 


lo 
francs 


tons 





British 
Coal 
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Commerce and T 


British Coal Strike Reflected 


In General Business Depression 


Department of Commerce Reviews Trade Con- 


dition: 





The restriction of the output of coal on 
account of the strike is refiected in British 
trade which described in 
the review of conditions 
abroad made public July 9 by the Depart- 
ment of 


conditions are 


weekly business 
Commerce. 
Accompanying the coal stoppage, unem- 
ployment to bank 
clearings is de- 


increase, 
are trade 
the iron and steel output is negli- 
gible and textiles While whole- 
sale trade is slow, retail trade is reported 


continues 
lower, overseas 
clining, 


are dull. 


to be fairly good. 

The 
review, 
New government 
at the elimination of the unfavorable bal- 
| ance f Italy's international payments. 
| 


according to the 
reforms. 
aimed 


situation, 
by 


Italian 
is featured 
enactments 


economic 
have 


0 
A. better demand for the Italian flinshed 
products forecast in Italy, although pro- 
duction still reduced scale. The 
Government's fiscal position is continuing 





s 


ona 





favorable, 

An industrial depression is reported con- 
tinuing in Czechoslovakia, with dullness in- 
creasing in all of the textile 
industry, building construction retarded, 
foreign trade dropping off in May and the 
agricultural situation unpromising. 


branches 


Following are summariers of cabled and 
in the Department 
and 


other reviews received 
describing 


of Commerce from abroad 
conditions in the world’s markets: 

Great Britain—Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Government to terminate the 
disagreement between the British coal 
miners and owners, coal mining has not 

} vet been resumed on a substantial basis. 
The nation’s industrial prodaction is be- 
coming more and more restricted. The 


Government, during June, proceeded with 
legislation along the lines of the Coal Com- 
bills 
Par- 


recommendations, and two 
been receiving the attention of 
liament Unemployment, excluding miners 
idle the totalled 


1,634,700 persons for the week ended June 


mission's 
have 
coal 


due to stoppage, 


| 21, an increase of 4,761 over the previous 
week's figures. Iron furnaces in blast 
now number only about 12, as compared 
with 23.on June 1. Iron and steel pro 
duction is negligible, and where produced 
foreign fuel is being used. Motor car 
sales and production are subnormal. Re 
tail business is reported as being quite 

| good, although lower prices prevail. 


Wholesale trade, however, is experiencing 
difficulty. 
Flax Crop Promising. 


Belgium—The Belgium flax crop prom- 
ises to be good and of excellent quality. 
Spinners have booked orders only to 
October, while the domestic and foreign 
demand for both yarns and fabrics is ex- 
tremely dull. Cotton spinners have con- 
siderable stocks on hand, consequently 


new crop buying is late and restricted. 
The proportion of American cotton which 
Belgium takes hus been increased, while 
Indian cotton has been neglected. In 


| spite of 





demand, production has not 
been greatly curtafled and stocks of yarns 


are accumulating. 


slack 





Italy.—The Italian Government has 
launched a far-reaching program for the 
economic restoration of the country, ac- 
cording to a cable from Commercial At- 
tache MacLean at Rome, which embraces 
practically all phases of its commercial 


and industrial life and is intended to make 
the country dependent upon foreign 
sources of supply, especially for luxury 

Financial conditions continue 
with Government operation return- 
ing favorable balances. Unemployment 
unusually low, notwithstanding the fact 
that industries are not working at 
full capacity. The outlook for most of 
the major industries somewhat im 
proved. In of 
and uncertain prospects in the automobile 
industry the Fiat plant has reduced pro- 
duction. 

Spain.— 
prepared 


less 


items. 
sound, 


is 
many 


is 


view accumulated stocks 


The Spanish government has 
semi-annual budget the 
period to December 31, providing 
for expenditures of 1,445,000,000 
and revenue of 1,478,900,000 peseti 
is no appreciable reduction from last year's 
but the statement 
for new amounting 
1,000,000 the 
The of 
treasury for 
large over those of 
sponding month of last year, 
due to increased customs collections, sugar 
and duties, stamp taxes and lot- 
teries. 
Swedish 


a for 
July 1 
pesetas 


s. There 





expenditures, contains 


provisions revenue 
to 


period. 


| roughly pesetas for six- 


months collections the 


May, 1926, 





show 
the 
principally 


Spanish a 


increase corre- 


alcohol 





Position Improving. 
Sweden—The general economic position 
of Sweden is steadily improving, but in 
certain industries, especially iron, the posi- 
still characterized critical. 
industry is in 
industry has 


below 


ean be as 
textile 
mill 

somewhat 


improvement 


tion 
The 
the 
been 
tinued 
mechanical 


well engaged: 
employment 


the 


saw 
con 

the 

and 


in- 


average: 
has occurred in 
shop, electrical, 
The 
on 


work 
industries. 
import duties 
in Sweden 


chemical recently 
Window glass 
to benefit the 
The Swedish national debt, 
1926, 1,733,520,518 
1.717,669.518 crowns of 
15,860,000 crowns of 
little change since 


creased 
are expected 
local industry. 
as of May 31, 
crowns comprising 
funded debt and 
floating debt, showing 
July 1, 1925. 
Denmark—The expected seasonal 
provement economic conditions 
failed to materialize. This is attributed in 
Denmark to the adverse effects of the hoof 
and mouth disease on the agricultural in 
dustry, the pronounced rgcession in build- 
ing activity, the failure of gradual improve- 
industrial activity fol 
lowing February wage ‘readjustment 
and, strict adherence the 
tice of buying on hand to mouth 
with definite tendency the part 
the to curtail purchases to 
absolute minimum The 
payments 


toialed 


im- 


in has 


in general 
the 
finally, 


ment 
to prac- 
basis, 
of 
an 


a 
a on 
consumer 
law 


in 


present 
suspending gold terminates 
January, 1927. 

LATVIA.—Latvian exports during April 
1926, totaled, by 18,363,856 
imports 13,718.540 thus leaving a fu\ 
f4 lats, 1 


4 tw tiie extensive sale of flaa. The decline 


lats, and 


value, 





lat 


15.326 








| oeptle bahince o irgely due 


rS 


in Foreign Countrie: 








i 





in imports resulted from the increased 
tariff and the unusually heavy imports 
prior to the enforcement of this measure. 
All branches of trade are stagnant, espe- 
cially the dry goods trade. The cost of liv- 
ing is steadily increasing. The German- 


Latvian Commercial which con- 


tains the most-favorable-nation clause, was 


Treaty, 


signed on June 28, 1926 
Increased Duty Effected. 
LITHUANIA.—According to Lithunian 
press reports, the 30 per cent increase in 
import duty on goods originating in coun- 
tries having no trade agreements with 


Lithuania was to become effective on June 


25, 1926. In order that imports from coun 


tries having trade agreements he exempt 
from this increase, certificates of origin 
must he obtained from Lithuanian. repre- 


sentatives abroad 


POLAND—The preliminary budget for 
the July-September quarter carries total 
expenditures of 458,000,000 zlots with a 
deficit of over 50,000.000 zlots, which it is 
planned to cover through extraordinary in- 
creases in direct and indirect taxes. This 
budget exceeds by about 15 per cent the 
original estimates which showed 1,600,000, 
000 zlots for the entire year 1926 The 
Minister of Finance has declared that un 





der no circumstances will the government 
permit inflationary methods in its finances 
In order to decrease the hoarding of for- 
eign currencies by the population the gov 
ernment has autho d all credit institu 
tions to accept deposits in gold zlotz and 
dollars. Unemployment continues to de- 


number of registered idle 
of 
of 


the total 
having 
304,000, 


crease, 
declined by the end 
from the 
February The 
seusonal work 


by 


municipal 


workers 
May to 
360,000 

counted for partly 


high point 


in decrease is 


by in cer- 


tain industries and public works fur- 


nished by the and communal 


government institutions. 

Textile 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
of 


The 


Industry Depressed. 


Depression in all 
in 


branches the textile indus is 





coal, glass 
and porcelain industries dull but 
further decline in activity has been noted. 
is retarded by the 
unfavorable Money is easy but 
there is little demand for commercial ered- 
its. The wholesale index has fallen slightly 
and there in unemployment. 
Both exports imports show further 
decline during the month con- 
with April and 
have decreased. The agricultural situation 
still unsatisfactory and crop 
are reduced owing to heavy rains. 
RUMANIA: Continued strict control by 
the National Bank over foreign exchange 


creasing. iron and steel, 


are no 


Building construction 


weather. 


is a decrease 


and 


a 


of May as 


trasted carloadings also 


is prospects 








transactions has helped to sustain the re- 
covery of the leu to around » to 230 
for the dollar. No relaxation of the re- 
strictions on foreign cxchange operations 
is to he expected in the near future, ac- 
cording to reports in Czechoslovakia. For 
the present. leu remittances to foreign 


countries are not permitted: the restriction 


applies also to leu belances held by for- 
eign firms in Rumanian unless 
specific permits to purchase foreign 
change granted by the 
office. 


JAPAN.—Preliminary returns of Japan's 


banks, 
G+ 


are controller's 





foreign trade for June show declines in 
both exports and imports compared with 
the previous month. June exports to- 
taled 156,200,000 ven against 161,500,000 
yen for May. (The average value of the 
yen was $0.4695 in May and $0.4684 in 
June.) Practically all leading commodi- 
ties failed to equal the May showing and 
the decline in raw silk and cotton yarns 
shipments was particularly marked. The 


total of 193,400,000 ven for imports during 
June compares unfavorably with 221,300,- 
000 ven for May. Smaller imports of raw 
wheat, and iron and steel 
products account the bulk of this 
eline. The excess of imports of 37,200,000 
for June brings the total unfavorable 
balance for the first half of this 
401,445,000 ven, against 520,914,000 
the same period of 1925. <A slight increase 
in the of in 
imports responsible more 
this 


cotton, lumber 


for de- 
yen 
year to 
yen for 
decline 
the 


and 
for 
year. 


value exports a 
are 
favorable showing 

Chinese Laborers Discontented. 


CHINA. 
higher than 
War. In 
satisfaction among laborers and 
strikes for higher General 
rains throughout the lower Yangtze River 
delta have improved the prospects for this 
The Shanghai machinery 
market shows some improvement, although 
demand confined. principally to small 
electric light plants, kerosene engines and 
mill supplies replacements. 
importers enjoying in 
Business in north China 
and 
that 


lines 


Shanghai are 
the World 
much dis- 


Rice 
at 
consequence 


prices in 
time 


there 


any since 
is 
numerous 


pay. heavy 


year's rice crop. 
is 
spinning and 
Motor 
creased 
dull, 
renewed 

Railway transportation on all 
unsatisfactory with 


ing 


car are 
business. 
to 


military 


is seasonal inactivity 


the 


owing 
operations in 
area. 
remains irregular and 
traffic completely suspended on the Pek 
La stocks of 
shipment this 


wool 
line. 


Suiyuan Railway. rge 
are awaiting 
is not expected to be resumed for several 


Through traffic on the Tientsin Pukow line 


over 


weeks. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—With fair 
weather conditions, after the early rains, 
general business activity is sustained in 


the Philippines. Leading export markets, 
nowever, were quieter during week ended 
July 4. Decreased demand for coconut oil 
in the United States, as a result of the re- 
port of cheaper tallow and cotton seed oil, 
caused slackened conditions in the 
The market again 
after the brief activity of week 
last, caused by trading. 

from London and New York is very slight 
but at 32 per 
picul for grade I; I, 80; JUS, 25. JUK, 
18.50; and L, 14.50. Production arri- 
at Manila 
trations of 
ended 


copra 
quiet 
before 


trade. abaca is 


local Demand 


prices remain steady pesos 
50; 
and 
normal. 

automobiles during 


26 reported 


vals are about Regis- 
new che 


week June were to be 


the largest on record. 

NETHERLANDS EAST IN DIES-—-With 
some improvement in import trade, Nether 
the 


business of 


better, 


Indian 
slightly 


iends bast past 


week Was according lu 
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In 1925 Increased 


By British Malaya 






























" 
Products From United States | 
aa - 
Jumped More Than 71 
Per Cent. Report 
States. 

Imports of all paper products into Brit. 
ish Malaya in 1925 increased 28 per cent 
over the preceding year, rising in value 
from $1,959,282 in 1924 to $2) in 
1925, while those from the nited States | 
increased more than 71 per cent, from 
$53,691 in 1924 to $91,904 i >, according 
to the Paper Division of the Department 
of Commerce. | 

Great Britain, howeve exds in the | 
Malayan market, supplying 44 per cent | 
of the 1925 total and 48 per cent of the 
1924 total imports. Eighteen per cent of 
the 1925 imports came from the Continent | 
of Europe, 13 per cent trer British pos 
sessions and protectorates, 9 percent from 
Japan, and 4 per cent 1 the United 
States | 

Wrapping paper was the largest single 
item in 1925 paper imports in point of 
quantity, while stationer) iding manu 
script and account book led in point of 
value, Imports of printing paper held 
second place in point f quantity and 
fourth in value, There imports were fol- 
lowed by manufactures of paper, writing 
paper, and blotting parr The largest 
gain was in receipts of ping puper, 
and amounted to 50 per cent The next 
largest gain was in recei} of writing | 
paper, which increased 34 per cent, fol | 
lowed by printing paper With 30 per cent, 
stationery 23 per cent, blotting paper 12 
per cent, and manufact of paper 5 
per cent. 

Over 90 per cent of thi imported | 
into British Malaya is ved at the | 
ports of Singapore and ! i=, Whence it 
is distributed to the vai dealers and 
consumers throughout Peninsula, 
Some of this imported pay > re-ex ported 
to British Borneo, Fre Indo-China, } 
Siam, the Netherlands Indies, and | 
other surrounding territ | 
— —_,-----—- - | 
ce ruin Assistant Trade Commissioner 
r Goodhue, Batavia, J July 3. The 
sugar market, which has remained fairly 
steady in recent weeks, advanced, Rupd- | 
ber export trade, however, weakened. 

| 


India’s Imports Gain. 
IN DIA.—India’s 
May inc reasgd somewhat 


impor trade during 


compared with 

















May of 1 but export howed a tend- 
ency toward decline. The ue of imports 
reached 199,100,000 ruper for May, 1926, 
against 189,200,000 for M 1925, while 
exports declined from 325.700,000 to 244,- 
800,000 rupees over the same period. The 
share of the United Kingdom, both in 
imports and exports declined—imports 
from 53 per cent of the t lin May, 1925, 
to 50 per cent for M 1926, and exports 
from 17 to 16 per cent during the same 
months. During Ma 1926, the United 
States supplied § per cent of India's total 
imports and took 12 per cent of its exports, 
as compared with 7.5 and 8.5 per ceni, 
respectively, during the same month of 
1925. Increased imports of goods from 
the United States were noted in the fol- 
lowing lines: Shoes, hosiery, hardware, 
electrical goods. leather, electrical ma- 
chinery, agricultural! machinery, galvan- 
ized sheets, paints, provisions, and railway 
material 

AUSTRALIA.—Winter clearance sales in 
the larger busineess centers of Australia, 
particularly Melbourne and Sydney, are 
creating a brisk retail trade, but wholesale 
trade remains quiet. the new stock buying 
season not yet having commenced. The 
compulsory insurance of employes by 
employers, as provided in the New South 
Wales Workers’ Compensation act, which | 
Was to have become effective on July 1, 
is mveting with obstacles, aS Australian 
Insurai w Companies are said to be hesi 
tating t take out licenses to accept such 
insurance. 

ARGENTINA.—T: in the last week | 
continued dull but improved in some lines | 
including tires. Continuance of the damp 
weather was favorable to recent plantings 
but damaging as the quality of the | 
corn shipments. Cenmercial failures for | 
the month of June showed a total of lia- 
bilities of 12,000,000 pe paper, double the 
amount for the same period last year but 
a decline from the figures for May of this 
year. 

BRAZIL.—Exchange for the past two 
weeks has been firm. but with improve- 
ments halted. Coffee has been weaker. 
The Sao Paulo Government has prorogued 
the terms of the present Members of the 
institute until legislitive action can be 
taken changing methods of choosing mem- 
bers of the director from popular elec- 
tion to direct appointment by the State 
President. Prices ef all Ures, pneumatic 


and solid, and tubes one American make | 


are reduced 10 per cent. and all companies 
are reported to be making the same reduc- 
tion. Sao Paulo textile mills are redue- 





ing operations to 24 Ins Weekly. 


Form Pool to Better Exchange, 





PERU.—A_ $4,000.00 Doel has been 
formed in Peru by te large corporations 
and the Governmen for the purpose of | 
selling dollars to better exchange, An im- 
provement has been effected, and rates | 
rose during the we from $3.63 to the 
r Peruvian pound on ne 26, to $3.715 to | 
the pound on July resulting in better , 


Because recently increased | 


lighthouse fees, 


collections. 
lca Mship 


10 companies 


operating between New York and Peru 
have all agreed to reharge of 21, per 
cent on freight charses from New York 
to Peruvian ports (one way Only) effective 
July 15, | 
URUGUAY.—Imports of coal for the | 
month of June were 31.000 tons, 22,000 
tons from the Unit States and the bhal- | 
ance German and British: fuel oil was im- 
ported in the amount of 11,000 tons, of 
Which 5.000 tons came from Argentina. 
Imports of gasoline were 151,000) cases 
und of kerosene #7.) cases, 221 auto- 
mobiles were received from the United 
States and 26 from lLurope, two trucks 
from Italy and tracters from the 
United States. Of ie total wool ship 


ments amounting to 4759 bales, Germany 


abottoir 





Import Duty Levie 
To Be Taken Up 


Tariff Commission to Cc 
and Issues Tent 


A public hearing will be given to manu- 








facturers of, and dealers in, rag rugs by 
the United States Tariff Commission on 
July 20 as part of an investigation it has 
been conducting for more than a year to 
determine whether an increase in the rate | 
of duty on rag ru is justified, it was 
announced on July 9 

The commission made public at the same 
time a preliminary statement of informa- 
tion already gathered in its investigation 
which was instituted on April 24, 1925, in 
response to an application from B. C 
Seetem & Son. of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
The commission in its tentative report 














made no recommendations but stated that 
the average domestic mill costs on rag 
rugs, 24 by 36 inches was $0.4848; on rugs | 
measuring 25 by 50, $0.5746, and on rugs 
27 by 54 inche $0.7314 The average 
paid in Japan by American importers for 
similar rug wa $0.1960, $0.2470, and 

‘ The commission's report furthet 1 
stated that the ave price paid in 
Japan, plus all charges incident to land 
ing the rugs at importer'’s warehouse in 
the United States, excluding duty for the 


same rugs was $0.226¢ 


$0.3061, and $0.3671. 








Selling Prices Cited. 

According to the best information avail- 
able, the commission stated, the average 
wholesale selling s of Japanes« Hit 
and miss” rugs in the United States dur- 
ing the first five months of 1925, were 
about $0.42 for he 24 by 36 inch size, 
$0.61 for the 25 by 50 inch size, and $0.70 
for the 27 by 54 inch size. 

In 1923, the domestic consumption of 
cotton rag rugs was apparently valued at | 
about six and a quarter million dollars, | 
made up of $6,097,441 domestic production 
and $126,950 imports 


The commission 
data 
dome 


that | 
the 


prob: | 


further pointed out 


although no are available as to 


ae 


per square | 


quantity 
able 
yard 
sumption 
8,000,000 


of tic production is 


assuming an average value 


that the 
amounted 


of 75 cents 
1923 


square 


con 


domestic 


in to more than 


yards In 25, the re- 


port continued, for 
amounted to almost 3,000,000 square vards, 
valued at ; but dat 
available produe 
that 


not 1 


Imports consumption 


tha 





more 00.000, 


are not to domestic 
of rag 


the 
negligible. 


as 


tion in year.” iexports 


rugs 


are corded 





separately, report 


asserted, but are probably 


The report was the com- 


it 
inviting 


compiled by 
mission, Was explained, for the purpose 
of and from 
the trade and for that reason has set July 


20, to 


criticisms unalyses 





hear them 


Additional Data Sought. 

In the meantime interested parties have 
been that 
sirious seeking 
along following 
its recommendations to 

“1. Are ¢ 
tive 


notified 
of 
the 


the commission de- 


is 
additional information 


it 





lines before makes 


President Coolidge. 





0 for the 
of 


in 


first 
the 
the 


comparisons 


1925 


of 


months 
in 


representative 
differences production 


United 


costs of 


States and in Japan? 


“2. In the absence of direct 


of 


evidence 
from produc 
tion of rag rugs in Japan (no attempt hav- 


producers’ books of costs 
ing heen made by the 


costs), is 


Commission to ob 


tain such book it permissible, un- 


der the statute, to resort to 


of the product for the purpose of arriving 


at 





invoice prices 


the cost of production 


in the principal 
competing eduntry? 
What 


the 


3. (a) types or s of 


competition 





rag rugs 


constitute bulk of the in 


- — _ — 
States 213 


total 


69,760 


took 2,615 bales and 


the United 


bales. Exports to date of wool 99,- 


000 bales as compared with bales 


for the same period last ve 


to 
taking 17 and 


United States took 


“ar. Hide ship 
salted, the 
54.9000 


none. 


ments amounted 


States 


98 000 wet 
United 


dry, ¢ 


O00; 





et 
the 


which 


Of the Montevideo cattle kill, the packing- 


houses 59,000, the 


reported 


municipal 
The total 
3,009 less than 
The sheep salughter has prac 
The 


heavily 





50 and other 11,660 


date 


slaughter is onl 


last vear 
tically ceased 
suffered 


warn 


retail 
the 


trade 


general 


has due to unseason 


ably weather, although the 


major 


industries are in fairly 


good shape. 


PORTO RICO—Business remains quiet 


but bank clearings continue above those of 
last year. Rainfall is still below normal 
but showers are more frequent Reports 
now received indicate that the damage to ! 
the coming grapefruit and coffee crops | 
from the drought is not as serious as 
feared. The cotton crop in the Isabela an 


Aguadella districts has 


but 


been 
Department of 
the 


attacked by 


worms the Agriculture 


has taken Steps to combat pests. Some 








¢ sugar mills are still grinding. Sugar 
shipments from January 1 through June 
28 were 425,194 tons compared with 421,886 
for the corresponding period last year. <A 
special session of*the legislature is con- 
sidering means of balancing the budget. 

MENICO-—Banks and stores in Mexico 
were closed for several days during the 
week ended July 3 on account of the holi 
days and to permit the taking of midyear 
halances Floods are damaging crops and 





ndering mining and road building opera 
tions Machinery, automotive accessories, 
tractors end specialty Jines are doing well. 
BCUADOR—After a protracted ,period 


of 


unsettled business in Meuador conditions 














have now become slightly more tranquil, 
although the outlook continues very un 
satisfactory Some stimulus to local trade 
has been derived from the enactinent of } 
the new tarff law which took effect July 1. 
Dollar exchange was weak during the 
month of June, opening at : ite of 5.25 | 
sucres to the dollar at the 1 ining of | 
the month and falling to 5.80 sueres to the | 
dollar at the close of the month The 
government has decreed a unification of 
bank notes but has not as yet put the law 
into operation, The Chimborozo Bank and | 
the Bance Commercial vy Agricola are still 
el The coffee and cotton crops now 
look promising Total cacao receipts to | 
date a approximately 500,000 quintals, 
reduction of more than 200,000 quintal 
from the saime period of last yeas. 4 


d on Rag nugs 
at Public Hearing 


msider Question July 20 
ative Report. 


the United States between domestic and im- 


ported rugs? | 














(txvex 1731) Phan 
Tariff on 
an Rag Rugs 


More Foreign Trade 
Reported in Tunisia 
For Year Just Past 


Growth Both in Imports and 
Exports Are Disclosed by 
Department of 
Commerce. 


Both exports and imports of Tunisia 
showed higher franc values in 1925 than 
in 1924, and although the gain is less 
marked if the values are reduced to a gold 


notable still is 
report to the Department 
Leland L. Smith 


standard, a improvement 


evident, states 
of Commerce from Consul 
at Tunis 

t6 prelimi- 
0.800 frances 
21.22 to the 
927,943,900 francs ($49,- 


1925, according 
taled 


the 


Imports in 


9 





nary 1,086 





figu 


with franc at 


($51 


dollar), 


190,500 
as against 





culated? 


“(b) Are the types and sizes of rugs for 
Which cost comparisons are made in this 
report representative of the competition in | 
the United States of the domestic and im 
ported rag rugs? | 

} What changes have taken place in | 
recent vears in the character of the rag | 
rugs produced in the United States and of 
those imported from Japan’? } 

Ask About Competition. 

» To what extent, if any, do imported 
hit and miss’ and stenciled rugs compete 
with the solid-color rugs produced in the 
United States? 

“6 (a) What are the principal whole 
ile markets in the United States for rag | 
rugs? 

‘“(b) To what point or points in the | 
United States should transportation be cal- 

| 














ae What are the present wholesale | 
selling prices of ‘hit and miss’ rugs of the 
following sizes: 24 by 36 inches, by 50 
inches, and 27 by 54 inches 

The commission's report explains the | 
difference in classification of rag rugs as ! 
follows: 

Rag rugs may he subdivided into two | 
classes and six more or less distinct types. | 
One class includes the rectangular or ob- | 

woven rug which consists of a filling 
strands of cotton rags sewed together 
twisted into rope-like form, and held in 
place by a warp of coarse cotton varn, and 
the other ineludes the oval or elliptical 
braided rug which is made of braided or | 
tr ed lengths of rags wound on a cen 
tral core and sewed into place. Woven 
rug Which make up the bulk of the do 
mesti production of rag rugs, may be 
further classified, chiefly on the basis of | 
color, into gingham, solid color, stenciled, | 
and “hit and miss” rugs. | 


How They Are Made. 

nade 

“hit 
of 

regard 

rag 
of 


Solid ground or solid color rugs are 


rags of a uniform color, whilk 


from 





from 
without 


and made 


different 


miss rugs are rags 


colors assembled 


to definite color scheme. Some 


any 


rugs are made from vari-colored rags 


and cretonne 
of 


produces a 


gingham 
The 
throughout, 


use one Variety 


rug Wigh a uni- 
form mottled appearance, while the use of 
different the 
same produces a rug With a “hit and miss” 
Both 


as gingham 


rags of colors in 


of gingham | 
gingham | 


appearance. kinds, however, are 


| 

known rugs, | 
of | 
are 
the 
aay 


light colored 
stenciled 
whole rug 
others only 
Rag rugs 
sometimes made 


Stenciled rugs are made 
upon which 
In 


elaborately 


designs or 





rags 


printed some casese is 


stenciled, but 
border ornamented. 
the 
with head ends of chenille filling. 

All the 


various 


the is 


of 


so 
better grades are 


described above made | 
but 


54 inch 


rugs are 


sizes, the most popular 


rug. | 


in 
size 






is the 27 by 


Activity Reported 





In Canadian Metal 


Many Orders for Steel and Iron 
Received, Department of Com- 
merce Learns. 


The steel business 1s active in Can- | 


ada, and many orders are being received, 


to the Department 


Albert 


according to a report 


of Commerce from Consul General 


Halstead at Montreal. Iixeeptional con- 


struction for the pulp and paper industry 


hydro-electric developments have fa- 


affected 


and 


steel market. 


the 
Pacific 


vorably 


| 
| 
The Canadian Railway has 


of 


taken 


ordered 2,000 tons steel rails to 


he 


Zross 


used on the lines over from | 


Railroad under 
the 
for 


Boston and Maine 


The 


bars 


the 


lease requirements for rein 


the 
the 
forward 
out- 


structural steel 
still to 
market 
and the 
is arther brighter. 


and 
Viaduct 
In 
noticeable, 


forced 


Toronto are come 
the 


general 


on 


market. the metal 
buying is 
look 

The 


ported 


Co;, Ltd., 
sufficient 


for 


Bridge 
to have 
it busy 


heavy 


Dominion 
in Canada 
hand to keep 
from the 
on the 
The 


contracted 


is re- 
orders 
on four years, 
structural 


build- 


aside order for 


work Royal Bank of Canada 
has 
for 
rails 


will 


Canadian Pacific 
the 


number 


ing Railway 


Steel ( 


Algoma ‘o, 
of 100 


track 


with 
# «sufficient pound 
This 


of steel 


to relay 100 miles of re 


about 15,700 and when 


bolts and spikes are considered 
3,000 


quire tons 


angle bars, 


the 
tons, 


increased 
in 


order will be about 


it 


by 


is stated Canada. 


Batteries Produced in 1925 


By Canada Total $6,845.800 


The total Canadian production of storage | 
1925 


materials 


batteries 
for 
377.150 and wages paid in the 16 Canadian 


dry Was $6,845,800, ex- 


$3, 


or in 


penditures raw totalled 


those 
Trade 
at 
Commerce 


manufacturing 
to $1,330,880 
Lynn W 
the Department 


producing 


plants products 


amounted Commis: 


sioner ad- 
The 


capital 


Meekins 
of 
represented 


Ottawa 
vises 
16 


plants a 


investment of $6,940,670 and furnished em- | 
ployment to about 1,115 workers in 1925 
Storage batteries were made in 14 








ferent Canadian establishments in 24, 
the total production being valued at $3.- 
406.264, which included $481,237 worth of 


batteries for radio purposes: $2,870,100 


worth for automobiles com 


and internal 
$254,930 





bustion engines, and worth for 


Production 
to 


other 


of 
26,879,450 


purposes dry bat 


teries amounted individual 


colts valued at $3,186,104, 

Imports of batteries into Canada in 
1925 totalled $1,064,440 and ineluded v3 
79H storage batteries worth $1,026,100 and 


primary batteries valued at $98,302. 


18.82 to the dol- 
export 
800 francs 
francs 


306,300 with the france at 


1924 preliminary 


of 846, 


lar) in while re- 





turns showed a value 


(339,878,409) 582,353,500 
($30,943,400) 
The share 


of Tuni 
r its 


as 


against 


trade 
cent 
the 
the 
about 
slightly 
went 


total 

per 
In 

was 


the 
about 57 


1925. 


of Ff 
amounted 


rance 


in 





to 


of entire foreign trade in 


import trade especially, France 


outstanding factor, accounting for 
64 while 


t } 
total, 


the 
Tunis 


cent of 
half 


country. 


per 
of 





than an exports 


that 


less 
to 
Italy 


With exports almost 


Was next in.importance, 
us great 
Algeria large, 
but export shipments were not particularly 
The United States ranked fifth 
of minor 
an export standpoint. 


Trade with 


twice as im- 


ports Imports from were 


Important 


in Tunisian imports but was im- 


portance from 
American Imports Decline. 
of 


decreased 


Britain 
during 


The contributions Great and 
United 1925, 
imports from the former falling to $1,902,- 


$2,090,500, 


the States 
from 
from 
countries 


while 
fell 


Imports fi 


300) from imports 


United States to $1,735,200 


858,700 


the 
$1 om the 
declining exchange 
Algeria 


The 


with a namely, France, 
advanced 
of 
the vari- 
bulk of 


to 


taly, and Belgium, uni- 


forml) export advance nearly 


$9,000,000 was distributed among 


ous countries, but the 


important 


the increase occurred in shipments 
Irrance. 

value 
States 
kerosene 
which 
consid- 


compared 


the 
United 


one-third of 
the 


receipts 


Approximately 

total from 
to 
Imports of machinery, 


1925, 


of 
in 


imports 


due of 





was 
and gasoline. 
second in showed 


ranked a 


decline in as 
with 1924, though 
slightly reduced. 

was double the 
of lubricating 


refined 


erable quantity 


the value was only 
of tobacco 
1924 amount, and imports 
and greases, fuel oil, 
lumber and automobiles 
considerable importance. 

of 


well 


Importation 


oils 
sugar, 
were also of 
The 


tion 


most important item exporta- 
from in 1925, in 
1924, was phosphate fertilizers. Quantity 
moderate ad- 
slightly lower, 
Iexportation of 
stimulated both lo- 
insufficient in 





Tunisia as 


», as 


last showed a 
but 
to 


oil 


exports 
vanee, 
owing 


olive 


year 
values were 
reduced prices. 
good 


yields 


was by 


cal production and 
other producing countrics, 

Wheat corre- 
sponding gain as a result of high produc- 
agricultural products also 


conditions. 


exportations showed a 


tion and other 


reflected favorable crop 


Business Failures 


High in New Zealand 


Figure for 1925 Is 653, Report to 
the Department of Com- 
merce Says. 


Despite the fact that the number of 
commercial failures in New Zealand in 
1925 was lower than that in both 1922 
and 1923, comparative figures being 653 
for 1925, 674 for 1923 and 695 for 1922, 





the number is still considered in that coun- 


try to be high in view of the era of pros- 
perity through which New Zealand has 
heen passing during recent years, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Vice Consul J. C. Hudson, 


at Wellington. 


Petitions filed during 1925 numbered 


935, While adjudications were made on cred- 


935, 
itors’ petitions in 11S cases. The farming 
community was well represented in 1925 
with 154 cases, while general laborers ac- 
counted for 100 failures The number 
of the prinicipal occupations affected are 
as follows: Farmers, 143; laborers, 100; 
bush sawmillers, 17; builders, 25; con- 
tractors (undefined), 12; carpenters, 17; 
taxi-drivers, 20; butchers, 15; bakers, 10; 
salesmen, 10; married women, 10. 


New 
so-called 


is believed 
during 
accounted somewhat 
fatalit the 


It 
values 


in 
the 


Zealand that high 
“boom” pe- 
the com- 
Consular report 
Farmers especially were prone to 
high have been 
able to continue in business, but many have 
found it profit on 
high-priced 1925 
number 


riod for 


mercial 





states. 


buy land at prices. Some 
impossible to secure a 
Jand. 
there decline 
farmers who were adjudged bankrupt. High 

during the 1924-25 


aid to many. 


However, during 


Was a in the of 


wool dairy 


of 


and prices 


season were material 


Purchases by Netherlands 
For East India Show Decline 


made the .Central Pur- 
chasing of Netherlands East 
Indian government in 1925 totaled approxi- 
mately florins (36,427,000), a 
slight reduction from the figure of 14,870,- 
300 florins ($5,650,710) for the previous year, 
to official preliminary an- 
nouncement to the Department 


Purchases by 


Bureau the 


13,500,000 


according an 


reported 


of Commerce by Assistant Trade. Commis- 
sioner ©. IP. Goodhue at Batavia. 

The reduction was due to the use of 
gevernment stocks, with a consequent 
lessening of orders placed with private 


firms. ‘The turnover during the last quar- 
ter of 1925 was about as large as for the 
three preceding quarters combined, and 
it is expected in Batavia that more ma- 
terial will be obtained from private firms 


during the current year. 
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Income and 


Profits Tax 


Reduction in Taxes 


Denied on Debt Not 





Decision on Appeal Also Gives 
Less Weight to Oral 
Than to Written 
Testimony. 





APrraAL or DESLOGR CONSOLIDATED LEAD Co., 

Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 

A debt was not ascertained to be wholly 
worthless within the taxable the 
Board of Tax Appeals held in the appeal 
of Desloge Consolidated Lead Company, 
and as to the evidence offered by the tax- 
payer, written records of certain transac- 
tions were declared to be entitled 
greater weight in establishing the date of 


year, 





| 


to | 


such transactions, than the recollection of | 


a witness, where no basis is shown for be- | 


lieving that the recollection of the witness 
is more accurate. 
Statement 
The ful text of the case 
George H. Moore, for the petitioner. 
George G. Witter, for the commissioner 
Before Graupner, Trammell, and Phillips. 
(Decision prepared during Mr. Graupne rs 
term of office.) 


of Facts. 
follows 

















Taxpayer appeals from the determina- 
tion of a deficiency of $162,634.31, income 
and profits taxes for the calendar year 
1918. The petition alleges that the com- | 
missioner erroneously refused a deduction 
of $236, 83 as the amount of a debt | 
ascertained to be worthless during tne 
taxable year. 

Findings of Fact—The taxpayer 1s a | 
Missouri corporation with its principal | 
oftice in the City of St. Louis During | 
the taxable vear it was en ed in mining, 
principally of lead ores, in the State of | 
Missou and also in smelting the ores 
mined, reducing them to commerci or 
pig lead. The taxpayer sold parts of Its 
lead products to a corporation in St. | 
Louis known as the Lead Products Com 
pany. The sales began on June 4, 1909 
and increased in volume from year to year 
until about Decembe: 1918 All sales 
were made on open account 

The balance due the taxpayer on Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, was $233,447.46, and on De- 
cember 31, 1918, it was $ 873.27. 

Against this amount standing unpaid | 
upon its books, the taxpayer held drafts | 
drawn by the Lead Products Comp:ny | 
upon its customers, accepted by | 





the 


to 


indorsed taxpay 


amie 












$21,299.48. On December 31, 1918 

payer charged off on its books $136,573.83 
of the amount due on this account, at the 
Same time charging the account with in- 
terest of $4,942.83. This left a balance | 
upon the acocunt of $121,299.44, of which |! 
$21,299.44 represented the unpaid drafts | 
referred to above. 

A large block of the stock of the Lead 
Products Company was owned by j 
persons who owned the stock of the tax- | 
payer. In March, 1919, a purchaser was | 
found for this stock who offered $60.000 
for it, one of the conditions of the pur- 


chase being that the liability of the Lead 
Products Company 
be discharged 


to the taxpayer should 
The sale was made on this 








basis and $47,500 of the amount so re- 
ceived was paid over to the taxpayer and 
$12.500 was distributed among those who 
transferred the stock interests in the 
Lead Products Company. 

The debt of the Lead Products Com- 
pany to the taxpayer was not ascertained 
to be worthless and charged off within 
the taxable year 1918 | 


Opinion—Phillips: The sole question 





volved in the appeal is whether | 
debt was ascertained to be worth | 
charged off within the taxable | 
It is conceded that only a part was charged J 





off and claimed by the taxpayer as a de- | 
duction on its return. The taxpayer now | 
claims, however, that the entire amount 
Was ascertained to be worthless during 
1918 and sheuld be allowed as a deduction. | 
after a careful examination of the evi- 
dence, we are convinced that there was no 


ascertainment of worthlessness 


durigg 








1918, 

The oral testimony is to the effect that 
in the fall of 1918 one of officers of 
the taxpayer became dout s to the 
correctness of the finar l statements fur- 
nished the taxpayer by the Lead Products 
Company, whereupon an inspection of 
their plant was made and a report made 
to the officers of the taxpayer that the as- 
sets of the debtor then on hand were not 
of the value stated. There is the further 
testimony that on or about December 1, 


1918, a 
the taxpayer by the debtor and that, 
receiving that statement, the 
the taxpayer prepared a demand 


financial statement was furnished 


upon 
president of 


for the 











payment of $136,573.83 and prepared a 
statement as follows: 
“Mr. W. H. Rowley, 

“Secretary & Treas., Lead Products Co. 

“Dear Sir 
“Our account against the Lead 

Products Co. $257,837.27 
“when drafts we hold are paid 21,299.44 
“will leave a balance still due 236,573.83 
“We have made demand for 

payment on account of 136,573.83 
“Still showing an indebtedness 

to the Desloge Consolidated 


Lead Company of 
"We have made 


100,000.00 


the demand for 





the above payment based on 
your inventory of December 
:, 1918, representing con- 
vertible assets of 126,203.64 
“Open Ledger Accounts 40,122.94 
“Liberty Bank $3,645.60 
**Petty cash 77.44 
“City of St. Louis 29.68 
oe 3 
170,079.30 
“Trial balance’ shows invest- 
ment in Machinery, Buildings, 
Laboratory Fixtures, Insur- 
ance, Licenses 175,130.66 
“Total assets 345,209.96 
“Against which we have asked 
a payment of ; 136,573.83 
“If paid should leave approxi 
mately invested 208,636.13." 
The oral testimony is ww the further 


| 
{ 








Customs Rulings 


Import Tax on Silk 
Dresses Affirmed | 


Customs Court Denies Claim of 
Store for Lower Duty on Em- 
broidered Goods. 


Board of Tax Appeals 


4+ Hands Down Decision 


United States Customs Court, in a 
denying relief to the Kaufmann 
Department Stores, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
finds that certain imported silk dresses, or- 
namented with embroidery, were correctly 
at per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922. The 
importers claimed @uty at a lower rate un- 


The 
decision 


| 

 taibta Held in Right in Case 
| Appealed by S. J. Harry 

a Company. 


assessed 


TAX 
DrE- 


BoarD oF 


10, 


Cos 
MAY 


HARRY 
(SUBMITTED 


APPEAL OF S. J, 


APPEALS. 1925: 
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Levies 
Assessments 


the principal contract, the contract  be- 


tween the Degnon Company and the tax- 


payer, among other provisions, stipulated: 
| “Ninth: The said contractor shall pay to 
the sub-contractor monthly payments on 
or about the 20th day of each month which 
said payments shall be for ninety (90) per 
cent the 
preceding 
ment 


of labor performed during the 
final pay- 


(30) days after 


Full and 


thirty 


month. 


shall be made 


the completion of said work, and accept- 














der one of several provisions of the law. +. : 
‘ : 5 . . : ne CIDED JUNE 1926.) ance by the Board of Water Supply of the 
Concluding his findings, affirming the 75 ty of N York 
; Salaries - er i -orpora- | city ¢ wew ork, 
per cent rate, Judgfe Howell writes: Salaries paid or credited to a corp 
“The merchandise in question consists | tion's officers under authority of resolu- renth: In the event the said contractor 
il} i . ; : shi fs i Pp op t ’ any 
of silk dresses, which were returned by tions duly adopted by its board of directors shall default in the payment of an; 
the appraiser as being embroidered and ; monthly installments due and owing to the 
. were held to have been reasonable com sn ee ; = thie 
were assessed for duty by the colelctor sub-contractor, under the terms of this 
at the rate of 75 per cent ad valorem pensation for services of such officers in | agreement, for the period of thirty (30) 
under the provisions of paragraph 1430, | the Appeal of the S. J. Harry Company, days, upon ten (10) days notice in writing 
e i j j = com | } . r¢ . ‘T) i ‘ “Vv 
tariff act of 1922. The plaintiff claims | goeciged by the Board of Tax Appeals. | to the contractor then and in that event 
the e ar s are pr rly able at a . } the sub-contractor may t its option, termi- 
that the articles are properly dutiable at The taxpayer was a subcontractor on an 1 } ae s 
lower rate under one of several provisions 1 ie ; nate this agreement. and shall not be obli- 
of said act. , the construction of the Shandaken Tunne gated to perform any further work here- 

“We find from the testimony that the | for the New York City water supply sys- | under.” 
articles in question are ornamented with | tem and a percentage of the contract price | Percentages Retained. 

‘ . | a ; 
embroidery, and following the decision of | 0. retained by the city, to be released | The taxpayer proceeded with the con- 
the Court of Customs Appeals in United . ee ‘ uction work ; uring the vears 1918 
: Seni 2 - ’ . ’ upon satisfactory completion of the entire | * uction work and during the yea A 
States v. Smith & Co. (12 Ct. Cust. Appls. , F ; 1919, and 1920 earned the amounts and 
384; T. D. 40544), which affirmed our de- | contract. The principal contractor re- |... subjected to the retained percentage 
cision, G. A. 8684 (T. D. 39799), we hold | tained a corresponding percentage of the | under its contract as set forth below: 

t ° . 7 aw? itis ean ¢ Aenea act wikn ota ° i Yefarlt : 
that they are properly dutiable as assessed. | sub-contract price Upon the default of Grouse sevabank 1918 $178,987.75 1919. 

“The i ™ » accor \ srrule he nri 1 contruetor axpayer par- | . 

eels “a Se ae SEE ener tte nor i oan ook | $640,369.07; 1920, $90,269.04. Expenses, 
and the decision of the collector is af- | ticipated in reorganization The Board of | 1918, $175.465.79 1919. $571,364.28: 1920, 
firmed . a s hel that . * aver ad : : 

See ; fax Appeals held that the taxpayer did | ¢7. ¢o759 0 Net earnings, 1918, $3,521.99: 
rote vo. 56844-G—3682.) ( erive ixable as to the] ‘ : 
(Protest No. 56844-G—362 not derive taxable income as PS) sai0: $69,004.79: 1920, $11,641.45. Retained 

a :mounts retained by the city and on re- percentage, 1918 4,168.58; 1919, $109,- 
ffec } this stat nt as fur ssa : omple : losed transac- Oe : : 
effect that this statement was furnished | organization completed a_ closet sit 574.05: 1990. $41,957.37 Summary: Grow 
the treasurer of the Lead Products Com- tion whereby it exchanged its contingent 


















































































































$909,625.89: expenses, 


$825, 





earnings, 57.66; 

































































pany on or about December 16, 1918, at a | claims for capital stock in the new com | net earnings, $84,168.23 
conference between the president: of the pany which stock at the time had no “fair | 
taxpayer and the treasurer of the debtor; | market \v ePIOE 20 July 20, 1920, the Speck Com 
that at h conference the treasurer of The full text of the case follows |} pany found itself financially unable to 
the debtor stated that the buildings of the Arthur B. Foye and Arthur J. Farber, j continue with its principal contract and 
debtor were on leased ground, and that if | Cc. P. A for the petitione: D. unable to meet its obligations to the tax- 
their lease rentals were not paid the build- | Nance for the commissioner. Be- | P2yer and other creditors. Thereupon, 
ings would be forfeited; that the machinery | fore James. Smith, and Trussell substantially all the creditors interested in 
in said buildings was special and could not T) in appeal from the determination the so-called Shandaken tunnel project 
be used for any other purpose to advan- | of deficiencies for the vears 1919 and met and determined upon a plan of reor 
tage. and if not continued in their present respectively. of $8,969.05 ganization whereby the work might be 
use Would be worth vo more than thelr be ah ovéerasscasment | completed and they might be enabled to 
ink Vahie. sich would ‘be nomisial kite amount of $704.70 realize from it as much of the anticipated 
sum: that their equipment consisted of $8,621.09 profits as possible, or minimize the losses 
kilns and furnaces built up frem_ the The taxpayer alleges error in the deter. | ' the greatest possible extent S. 
ground and could net be removed. so that mi tion of the commissioner in the dis- | Harry, president of the taxpayer, was 
they were useless unless the business was | allowance of certain salaries incurred and | chairman of the credito committee. 
continued ts then location; that the | paid, which are alleged to have been ex- As a result of the work of this commit- 
accounts receivable listed at $40,122.94 | cessive. the determination of a | tee, a plan of reorganization was outlined, 
were largely worthless: that the inventors profit ari the acquisition by the | which javolved the furnis = of $750,000 
of lead products was fictitic and that if | taxpayer 90 par value of stock | additional capital, te be secured 1 the 
sale was forced its assets would be | ‘of the Shandaken Tunnel Corporation un sale of 7,500 shares of Class A_ preferred 
worthless. der circumstances more fully set forth | stock As a second step, the creditors of 
There was also introduced into evidenc below. | the Degnon Company were to 1@eccive Class 
a copy ofsthe account as it appeared on Findings of Fact. | B preferred stock to the full amount of 
the books of the taxpayer. This account The taxpayer is a Penns lia corpora: | their claims, which claims were to be trans- 
indicates that on December 16 the unpaid | tion with its principal office at Connells- | ferred to the Shandaken Tunnel Corpora- 
balance due to the taxpayer was no ville It is engaged in the business of | tion, the name of the-proposed new com- 
7,873.27, but was 58,808.92, and th general contracting, with particular refef. pany. 
the d s held by the taxpayer on Decem ence to the sinking of shafts, driving of | Common stock was provided to be is- 
ber 16 amounted to $26,577.92 and noi tunnels, and like work sued hy the Shandaken Tunnel Corpora- 
21,299.44, as ted in the statement I Prior to May 22, 1918, the Degnon Con- | tion » per cent to the holders of Class 
was not until after interest of $4.042.83 was |] tracting Company of New York City had | A stock and 25 per cent to the Degnon 
charged to the account as of December 31 | a contract for the construction of eight | Contracting Company. 
and a draft of $5.278.48 collected on De shafts for the Shandaken tunnel of the AS a result of the above-mentioned reor- 
cember 30, 1918, that the balance of the | Schoharie’ Water-Shed Development for ganization, the taxpayer received $175, 
account became $257,873.27, the amount | the water supply of New York City. On par value of the Class B stock of the 
set forth in the statement alleged to have | that date the taxpayer entered into a con- Shandaken Tunnel Corporation during the 
been prepared on December 16. ict with the Degnon Company whereby year 1920, and the Shandaken Tunnel Cor- 
Testimony Held Indefinite. | it undertook to carry out the work of sink- poration received a transfer of the assets 
ae seems to us clear that the statement | ing the said shafts, at rates of compensa- of the Degnon Contracting Company and 
Sete 3,0," aha var nse at | tons atthe wooknen Seks'oy tne ectan | 2, Salm of the tama snd ie otha 
, a Seek “al - , . e ~ “ ‘ participating creditors against that com- 
the interview between the president of the | Company the Board of Water Supply of pany. The Shandaken Company thereupon 
cakpayer and the tre surer of the debtor | the city of New York retained a certain proceeded with its work and the taxpayer 
could not hav taken place prior to that | percentage of payments provided to be proceeded under its sub-contract. 
date. In other respects the oral testimony | made as the contract progressed, the ulti- | . . “ 
is indefinite and. after the lapse of such | mate payment of such retained percentages | Fee Paid to Firm. 
a long period of time, we feel that the | being contingent upon the final acceptance Under the reorganization plan as adopted, 
Written record is more reliable than the | of the work by the Board of Water Sup- | provision was made that a fee of $500,- 
present recollection of the witnesses ply. In conformity with that ‘provision of | 900 be paid to the Ulen Contracting Cor- 
There is the additional factor to be con- — | poration, which had participated by con- 
sidered that the debtor on December 30, | and that the officers of the taxpayer had tributing one-third of the payment for 
1918, was owner of considerable as- | some hope that a substantial amount could Class A stock: that Class A stock should 
ets, the which we do not know be realized be retired, and thereafter that Class B 
n the « of 1919 the capital stock | The board has already held that a de- | Stock, in which the taxpayer participated, 
of the debtor. held by the individuals who | duction cannot be taken under the Reve- | WaS to receive payments pro rata until 
also owned the capital stoek of the tax- | nue Act of 1918 for a debt ascertained to | also retired. This was subsequently modi 
payer, was disposed of for $60,000, one of he worthless only in part Appeals of fied whereby the fee to the Ulen Contract- 
the considerations of the sale being that | Steel Cotton Mill Co., 1 B. T. A, 299; | in® Corporation was reduced to 0,000, 
the debt should be wiped out. What por- ! \furchison National Bank, 1 B. T. A. 617. | except that, as to the remaining $250,000, 
tion of the entire stock of the debtor was | We believe this to be the situation in which | it Participated with the Class B stock in 
held by these stockholders and wus the the taxpayer found itself at the close of } a distribution vhich each shared equally 
} the ve do not know It | 1918 until both should be paid. 
ar, however, that in December, The deficiency is $162,634.31. Order will The operations of the Shandaken Tun- 
effort w eine made to con- be entered according|s nel Corporation under the contract 7 
such sale as took place in 1919 | Arundell and Milliken not participating signed to it were continued and completed 
yo oer in the latter part of the year 1924 In 
| e January, 1925, the taxpayer received from 
| , D t the Shandaken Tunnel Corporation a liqui- 
} ax es | datmeg dividend on its Class B stock in the 
} sum of $41,431.78. The Shandaken Tun- 
} nel Corporation at that time, and at the 
Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and __ || “me of the being of this appeal, aia not 
have assets sufficient to pay the full par 
Administrative Rulings. wets of the tanger s Spek of Bevis. 
e | tion, and the best estimate of its offcers 
was to the effect that its total distribution 
—* LABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on Stand- would not exceed $51,000. 
“and Library Index of File cards, approcimately 3 by 5 inches usually employed On May 1, 1918, at a special meeting of 
in libraries, and filed for reference. } the board of directors of the taxpayer 
pee ; company held at its offices at Connells- 
INCOME AND PROFITS TAX: Bad Debts: Within Taxable Year: Evidence. | ville, Pa., the following resolutions were 
Upon the evidence, held that taxpayer did not ascertain a debt to be worthless adopted and entered upon the record of 
within the taxable year.—Appeal of Desloge Consolidated Lead Co. (Board of Tax Ap such meeting 
peals.}-—Index Page 1732, Col. 1. | “Resolved, That the president and sec- 
INCOME TAX: Evidence: Weight. | retary of the $. J, Harry Company are 
P i : . hereby authorized to enter into an agree 
Where the recollection of a witness as to the date upon which a certain transaction . 7 
took place several years past conflicts with accounting records made at the time of the oe ee ee : ap neigh teen 
transaction, and no basis is shown for believing the recollection of the witness to be pany of New York: sab aa ae the sinking 
more accurate than the written record, the latter is entitled to the greater weight.- | and concreting of eight shafts, avin m 
Appeal of Desloge Consolidated Lead Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.)}~—Index Page 17 } Minnel, and ny other work that might 
Col 1. | be specified in said agreement 
wiley i ae eas | Resolved, That the president's salary 
INCOME TAX: Deducations Corporation: Salaries. | from July 1, 1918, te January 1, 1919, be 
Salaries puid or credited to a corporation's officers under authority of resolutions | at the rate of $15,000 per annum and from 
duly adopted by its board of directors, held to have been reasonable compensation for | January 1, 1919, at the rate of $20,000 per 
services of such officers.—Appeal of S. J. Harry Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index | annum; the salary of Mary E. Harry to 
Page ] 3 ) be $2,400 per annum from January 1, 1919, 
ia. ce a —_ « |} * * * The secretary-treasurer’s salary from 
INCOME TAX: Gain or Loss | July 1, 1918, to January 1, 1919, to be at 
The taxpayer was a sub-contractor on the construction of the Shandaken Tunnel | the rate of $7,200 per anrfum, and from 
for the New York city water supply system. During the taxable years the city retained | January 1, 19 at the e of $14,000 per 
a percentage of the contract price from the principal contractor, and the prineipal con | annum * * 
tractor from the taxpayer, the amount retained to be released upon the satisfactory | Deductions Claimed. 
completion of the entire contract. The principal contractor defaulted ana ” ne wen During the years 1919 and-1920 the tax- 
taxpayer and other contractors continued the work, taking over all the liabilities and ; : ; Fhe! : x 
assets of the principal contractor, and organizing a new corporation for that purpose poe corporatioffweharged shan Mpen 38 
Held, that. the taxpayer did not derive taxable income as to the amounts retained by | books and records, and in its income and 
the city during the vears here in question, and on the reorganization completed a closed | profits tax returns for such years claimed 
transaction whereby it exchanged its contingent claims for capital stock in the new | deductions, for salaries of its officers as 
company, at that time the stock having no “fair market value.’"—Appeal of S. J. | follows 


Harry Co. (Board of Tax Appeuls..—Index Page 17382, Col. 3. 


} 


S. J. Harry, president, 1919, $20,000.00, 
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Salaries Paid or Credited to Corporations Officers | 
Ruled by Court to Be Reasonable a 


Resolutions Stated 
Ample for Payment 


Did Not Derive Taxable Income 


as to Amounts Retained 


by City. 
1920, $20,000.00: 


Ci Wa 


1919, 


Thompson, secre- 


tary and treasurer, $15,000.00, 1920, 


$4,904.10; Mary EB. 


1920, 


Harry, director, 1919, 


$2,400.00, $2,400.00: totals, $37, 


1919, 


400.00, 1920, $27,304.10. 


The taxpayer, in making its returns in 


the first instance, undertook to return its 


income from the Shandaken Tunnel opera- 


tion upon the basis of 


completed work, 


therein of the 


When it 


and included 
percentage 
the retained percentage would not be fully 
file amended 


realized, it undertook 


for 


to re- 


turns those years prior to the year 


192 in which the reorganization took place. 


The commissioner refused to compute the 
tax liability upon the basis of such 
amended returns, adhered to the _ basis 
upon which the taxpayer's original re 
turns had been made, and treated the re- 


the 


stock 


organization in 1920, wherein taxpayer 
received $175,000 par of in the 


Shandaken Tunnel Corporation, as a closed 


value 


transaction in which the taxpayer realized 








retained 
became apparent that 


the full $175,000 at that time from the | 
reorganization. 

The commissioner, in determining the 
tax lifbility of the taxpayer for the years 
1919 and 1920, disallowed deductions of | 
$17,009 and $12,000, respectively, in the | 
determination of reasonable salaries. 

The taxpayer kept its accounts and 
made its returns upon the accrual basis. 
Opinion Given. 

James The salaries paid by the tax- 
puyer as compensation to its officers dur- 
ing the years 1919 and 1920 have been 
reduced by the commissioner and net tax t 
able income increased by the amount of | 
such reduction. It appears that in May, 
1918, at about the time the taxpayer was 
preparing to begin operations under the 
contract for constructing a portion of the 
work required for increasing the water 
supply of New York city, the taxpayer's 
board of directors held a meeting, and 
then agreed upon, and spread upon the 
corporate records, the amounts of officers’ | 
salaries which the taxpayer company 
should pay during the period that work 
under the above mentioned contract should 
continue. The president was voted a sal- 
ary of $20,000 per year beginning January 
1, 1919, and the secretary-treasurer $15,000 
per year beginning on the same date. <Ac- 
cording to the record of this appeal, the 


work undertaken by the taxpayer in ecarry- } 
Ing Out its contract involved expenditures 
for labor and material 


during the year 
1919 in the amount of $571,364.28 and, had 
the work continued throughout the year 
1920, there is no reason to doubt that the 
volume of disbursements for the latter 


period might have been equal to or in ex- 


cess of the amount for the vear 1919. We 
are of the opinion that, in view of the 
volume of the work and the duties and 


responsibilities of the managing officers of 


the taxpayer company then undertaken, 
that work was of such a character that 
the salaries provided for were not unrea- 
sonable, and that, in recomputing the tax 
liabilities of this taxpayer for the years 
1919 and 1920, the deductions on aecount 


of compensation of officers claimed by the 
taxpayer should not be disturbed. 


Operations under the contract between 


the taxpayer and the Degnon Contracting 
Company 





continued over a period from 
May, 1918, to some time in the spring or 
early summer of 1920, when they were 
terminated by the insolvency of the Deg- 
non Contracting Company. The terms of 
this contract appear to have been such 
that the taxpayer was able each month to 
compute the amount of compensation for 
Which it had performed jiabor and fur- 
nished material; and it was also able to 
compute the cost of the labor and mate- 
rial entering into that part of the work 
performed, and Yor each of such months 
advances were made to the laxpayer, pre- 


sumably equivalent to 90 cent of the 


contract price on work completed at that 
time. 


per 


Estimated Gains. 
Based 
taxpayer 


on these monthly 


appears to 


the 
estimated that 
during the year 1918 it had earned a profit 


accounts 


have 








of $3,521.95 and for the year 1919 $69,- 
004.79, and in making its income and 
profits thx returns for these years it in- 
cluded the last mentioned amounts of ap 
parent gains from operations under this 
contract. It paid the full amount com 
puted as tax for the year 1918 and one- 
fourth of the amount computed as tax for 
the year 1919. In the spring of 1920, and 
prior to the time*when the second install- 


ment of the 1919 tax was due to be paid, 


- ‘ 
the insolvency of the Degnon Contracting 


Company had become known, and active 
operations under the contract apparently 
had ceased. The taxpayer thereupon filed 
a claim for abatement of the amount of 
the three unpaid installments of the tax 
as computed by it for the year 1919, At 
this time there was still due 2nd owing 


to the taxpayer retained percentages under 


its contract aggregating $175,000, and this 
all the 
Contracting 
of 


between 


together other 
of the 
faced the possibility 
tion of the 
Water Supply 
the 
the 


taxpayer with 


creditors Degnon Com- 


pany, the cancella- 
the Board of 
New York 
Company, 
of all 
creditors from the 
If such 
taxpayer, 


contract 
of 


Degnon 


the city of 


and Contracting 


and consequent entire loss 


amounts owing to 


the 
Degnon Contracting 


cancellation 


Company. 


had occurred the 


instead of having an apparent gain, would 
suffered a of $90,831.71 While 


this the of the 


have los: 


facing situation creditors 


Tax Administration 


ALL STATEMENTS MIURRIN ARG UIVEN 


ON UFrrIcIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WitHout CoMMENT By TH® Unitep Srates Datr.y: 





Duty on Metal Ornaments 
For Bags Lowered by Court 





Metal ornaments for bags ure dutiable 
at the rate of 75, rather than at the rate 
of 80 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1428, act of 1922, the United States Cus- 
toms Court rules in sustaining protests 
of the Mark Cross Company, the L. W. 
Hraba Company and Kraus, McKeever & 
Adams, of New York. Judge Sullivan 


court's conclusions. 


5-15405-24, 


writes the 






(Protests Nos, 26 ete.) 





the contract between the Board of Water 
Supply of the city of New York and the 
Degnon Contracting Company would be 


completed. In carrying out such plan the 
taxpayer $175,000 
against the Degnon Contracting Company 
for $175,000 of the Class B preferred stock 
of Shandaken Tunnel 
poration. 

The 


that, 


exchanged its ¢laim of 





the succeeding Cor- 


commissioner 
the 
against 


taken the stand 
taxpayer exchanged 
claim the Degnon 
Company for stock of the Shandaken Tun- 
nel the 
final settlement on contract, 
suming that the Class B preferred 
of the Shandaken Tunnel Corporation had 
market to the 
asserted taxpayer 
operations under 
and that it is there- 
the United States 
profits-taxes in the 
the three unpaid installments 


has 
when its 


Contracting 


Corporation, taxpayer received 


its and, as- 


stock 
a fair 


equal its par, 


that the 


com- 
missioner has 
its from 
contract 


indebted 


realized gain 


the Degnon 


fore to for 


income and amount 


not only of 


for which a claim for abatement was made, 





but also for additional deficiencies aggre- 
gating $9,325.79 for the two years 1919 
and 1920. 

First Question Involved. 

The first question here involved’ is 
whether the taxpayer, during the years 
1918 and 1919, when it was performing 
work under the original Degnon contract, 
was in receipt of taxable income. This 
question in turn hinges upon the treat- | 
ment of the retained percentages of the | 
contract price, which percentages corre- | 
sponded to those retained by the city of 
New York from the Degnon Company, and 
were contingent so far as payment to the 
taxpayer was concerned, upon the ulti- 
mate completion of the work, not only by 
the taxpayer, but by all other sub-contrac- 
tors and the principal contractor itself. 
Articles ninth and tenth of the contract | 


between the Degnon Company and he tax- 








payer are significant upon this point, and 
read as follows: 

“Ninth: The said contractor nall pay 
to the sub-contractor monthly payments | 
on or about the 20th day of each month, 
which said payments shall be for ninety 
490) per cent of the labor performed during 
the preceding month. Full and final pay- 
ment shall be made thirty\(30) days after | 
the completion of said work, and accep- 
tance by the Board of Water Supply of the 
city of New York. 

“Tenth: In the event the said contrac- 
tor shall default in the payment of any | 


monthly installments due and owing to 


the sub-contractor, under the terms of this 


agreement, for the period of thirty (30) 
days, and upon ten (10) days notice in 
writing to the Contractor, then and in | 
that event the sub-contractor may, at its 


option, terminate this agreement, and shall 


not be obligated to perform any further 
work hereunder.” | 

In its estimate of accrued income for 
the taxable years 1918 and 1919 the tax- |] 


payer included in gross income the amounts 


withheld under the foregoing provision. 


This, we believe, was erroneous. These 
amounts were neither paid to the tax- | 
payer, placed at its disposal, nor did they |! 
acerue to it in the sense of becoming due 
and payable. Whether these amounts 
would ever be received depended upon 





circumstances over which the taxpaye 


had no control. We express no opinion as | 

















Board of Tax Appeals 


Tax Digest 
Tariff Cut in Half 
On Lace-Trimmed 
Flax Handkerchiets 


Importer Wins Appeal for 
Classification of Edging 
on Goods as Being 





Hemstitched. 

The tariff classiNcation of certain flax 
handkerchiefs, trimmed with what is 
known as “Armenian lace,” is fixed in 
favor of importers in a decision handed 
down at New York by the United States 
Customs Court. These handkerchiefs, im- 


ported by A. N. Khouri, of New York, were 








classified on entry as being trimmed with 
lace and duty as sed thereon as articles 
made in part of lace at the rate of 90 per 
cent ad valorem under the provisions of 
paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge 
Howell finds they should have been classi 
fied as hemstitched handkerchiefs, with 


duty at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorein, 

under paragraph 1016 of the 1922 law. 
Goods Imported From Syria. 

Judge 

from 


question,” 
writes, imported 
Aleppo, Syria, and it appears from the tes- 


handkerchiefs in 
“were 


“The 


towell 


timony that after the handkerchiefs are 
hemstitched an edging is applied to the 
handkerchiefs by knotting and looping 
common sewing thread in such manner a3 
to produce along the edges of the hand- 
kerchiefs a small triangular edging, which 
was referred to in the testimony as ‘Ar- 


menian lace.’ 

"ae that the hand 
kerchiefs in question are not made in part 
of edging that had a 


existence lace 


will thus be observed 


lace separate and 


distinct as edging at the 
time it became a part of the handkerchiefs, 


but are made in part of a lace edging that 


derived its form by manipulating common 
sewing thread in such a manner as to 
produce or form a lace edging along the 


edges of the handkerchiefs. 








“In Nicholas Hemance v. United States, 
G. A, 9076 (T. D. 41278, this court held 
that Wilton rugs made in part of fringe 
that derived its form by assembling 
threads or yarns and interweaving them 
with the threads or yarns of the rugs 
in such a manner as to produce a fringe 
along either end of the rugs were not 


dutiable under the provision in paragraph 





1430, tariff act of 1922, for ‘fringes, * * * 
and all fabrics and articles composed in 
any part, however small, of any of the 
foregoing, finished or unfinished * * #® 
by whatever name known, and to what- 
ever use applied, and whether or not 
named, described, or provided for else- 


where in this act,’ but were dutiable under 
the denominative provision for Wilton 
rugs in paragraph 1117 of said act, as the 
fringe appearing upon the rugs was not a 
separate and distinct entity at the time it 
became part of the rugs. 
Taxed at 45 Per Cent. 

“Following the principle of that decision, 
we hold that the handkerchiefs in question 
are properly dutiable as hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs at the rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem under the provisions of paragraph 
1016 of said act. 

“The protest is sustained, and judgment 
order will follow accordingly.” 

(Protest No, 25642-G-8061-24.) 





value the stock 
securities exchanged, a like amount in 
par or face value of the new stock 
securities received shall be treated as tak- 
ing the place of the stock securities 
exchanged, and the amount the excess 
in par or value shall be+treated asa 
gain to the that the fair market 
value of the stock or securities is 
greater than the cost (or if acquired prior 


egate or face of 





par 


or 


or 


or 
of 
face 
event 
new 








¥ 


to the slenificance of such items in re- | to March 1, 1918, the fair market value 
spect of a principal contractor, but as | @8 of that date) of the stock or securities 
respects the taxpayer here it must be | exchanged. 
clear that the amounts retained by the | Has No Application. 
city of New York and also by the prin- It is apparent that that portion of the 
cipal contractor from the sub-contractor | above-quoted section of the statute which 
taxpayer could not, in any respect, repre- | deals with reorganizations has no appli- 
sent accrued dividend to it In 1918 and | cation here. The Shandaken Tunnel Cor- 
1919, therefore, we must find that the net | poration was a new corporation organized 
income of the taxpayer has been over- | to complete the contract of the Degnon 
estimated in the amounts, respectively, of | Contracting Company and had no relation 
$24,168.58 and $109,574.05. The deficiency to that company other than the fact that 
for these vears should be recomputed in } it grew out of the operations in which 
accordance with the foregoing. } that company had failed. We have, then, 
Consideration of 1929. ; the simple case of the exchange by the 
This brings us to a consideration of the | t@Xpayer in 1920 of a claim against the 
wear 1920. During that year there was Degnon Contracting Company, for the 
retained an additional amount of $41,257.37, | MOsSt part contingent, and the cost of 
It does not appear whether all of this which is not disclosed, for a par value of 
represented retained percentage or stock representing its hope and expee- 
whether some portion of it represented a | tancy to receive upon its completion of 
claim due from the Degnon Contracting its contract the total contract price which 
Company prior to the collapse of that com- the Degnon Contracting Company had 
pany. Since this amount was retained | theretofore agreed to pay. This was the 
and the settlement was made in 1920, in | property received in exchange under they 
the view we take of the matter, this is | Serene section. It is to be treated 
immaterial | as income to the taxpayer to the amount 
‘ 2 : of the difference between » cos 
In connection with the plan of reorgani- ; es she cont oS oe 
claim and the fair market value, if any 
zation, the taxpayer here accepted Class 3 . 25 
a : . of the stock, received in exchange there- 
B preferred stock in exchange for its | f I i led a i 1 
4 ‘ “ or, t may e deducte asa Ss y 
claim against the Degnon Contracting ‘ ; a bs 
; Se ; the taxpayer in 1920, in accordance with 
Company, if any there were, for amounts | . . 
: : a the difference between the cost of the 
accrued but not paid, and, in addition lai at) fai k 1 t 
‘ A claim an 1e fair market value, if any 
thereto, for its contingent claim to that ene 


portion of the retained percentage held by 
the New York to would 
become entitled upon the satisfactory com- 
of entire contract. This 
amounted to $175,000 of face or par value, 


city of which it 


pletion the 
In our opinion the computation of gain or 
loss under this exchange is controlled by 
202(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918, 


reads as follows: 


section 
which 

“When property is exchanged for other 
the in 
change shall,for the purpose of determin- 


property, property received ex- 


ing gain or loss be treated as the equiva 


lent of cash to the amount of its fair mar- 
ket value, if any: but when in connection 
with the reorg ition, merger, or con- 





solidation of a corporation a person re- 


ceives in place of stock or securities owned 
of 
value, 


by him new stock or securities no 


greater aggregate par or face 


gain or loss shall be deemed to oceur from 


no 





the exchange, and the new stock or securi- 
shalt taking 
the place of the stock, securities, or prop- 


ties received be treated as 


erty exchanged. 





Degnon Contracting Company succeeded 


in formulating a plan by 


means of which 


“When in the case of any such reorgan- 
ization, merger or consolidation the aggre 
gate par or face value of the new stock 
or securities received is in excess of the 


of the stock received in exchange therefor 
if actually less than cost. Whatever value 
of a deter- 
if the Shan- 
is ever liqui- 
dated and a of sets 
is The value of this Class 
B stock depended entirely upon the future 
performance, both of this taxpayer and of 
others with it in 
of the 
Company. <n our 
fair market 
exchanged 


is forms the basis 
mination of profit when and 
daken Tunnel Corporation 

final 


ultimate 


determined 


distribution its a 





had. 


associated 
after the 
tracting 

stock 


the venture 
Degnon 

opinion, 
value 
the claim 
the taxpayer against the Degnon Contrz 
ing taxpayer 
forward the Class B stock at the 
liquidated cost of its completed 

cluded the unpaid for 
final computation of or 
to 
liquidation of 


collapse Con- 
the 
the 
ot 
ct- 
carried 
then 


had no at 


time it was for 





Company and the 


un- 


work in- 
in claim $175,000, 
gain 
determined 
that stock at the 
received 

of its 


claim 


loss upon 
the 


difference 


such stock be 


upon 


between the amount 
the 
in 


Company. 


ino such 
completed 


the 


liquidation and cost 


work included the 


against 


PDegnon 
Order of redetermination will be entered 


oO. 





on 15 days’ notice under Rule 


Sternhagen dissents. 


\ Phillips concurs in the result only, 
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In the installment of July 9 
tinued his testimony. 
Tariff Commission. The record proceeds: 
what the rights of interested parties are 
with reference to that law. It deter- 
mines what the law shall be. 

It is elementary that that which distin- 
guishes a judicial from a legislative act 
is that the former is a determination of 
what is the law in its relation to some 
existing state of facts; while the latter is 
@ predetermination of what the law should 
be fore the regulation of future instances 
falling under its provisions. 


Legislative Standard 
Applied to Investigation 

There is no sound and valid legal analogy 
between 
$15 and a proceeding involving a eontro- 


vagy between 

¥ judgment acting upon individuals 
their property. The investigation is not an 
inquiry into the rights of individuals but 
the application of a legislative standard, 
measure or rule. 


an investigation under section 


individuals and a_ verdict 


or 


A sounder analogy, if analogy we must 
have, would be an analogy between the 
members of Congress called upon to pass 
upon law which would affect a class or 
category in which they belong. 


But even here the analogy is not per- 
fect. Because, the legislator may pass 
upon a measure according to his will and 
pleasure. His vote, while one of many, is 
nevertheless a deciding vote. A tariff 
commissioner does not in any true sense 


of the word, “vote” at all. His business is 
to report the facts and to summarize their 
indications as they present themselves to 
his mind. 

Here and there in the testimony) 
Culbertson we find the word 
dropped and ‘quasi-judicial’ substituted. 
But the argument is ‘strangely: lacking in 
all scientific precision—especially 
who makes such habit 
word “scientific.” 


of Mr. 
“judicial” 


for one 


of repeating the 


I believe that I am the first person who 
in any public and responsible way used the 
term “quasi-judicial” in relation to the 
Tariff Commission. But I used it in ac- 
cordance with its real and precise meaning. 


In the sodium nitrate investigation, it 
was contended by the foreign importing 
company that costs of production were 
not trade secrets and that they had a 
right to insist upon a disclosure of the in- 
dividual costs of production of the domes- 
tic companies. 


TT held that’ individual 
ca@gis of production were trade secrets and 
Bikes to disclose costs of production to 
the Norwegian producers. A mandamus 
was brought to compel such disclosure. 

In the answer drafted by me on behalf 
of all members of the commission, among 
other defenses, I stated that although the 
members of the commission were subject 
to fine and imprisonment, as defined in 
Section 708 of the Revenue Act of 1916, 
for disclosing trade secrets and upon such 
a charge the court would be the judge 
of the question, nevertheless when the 
commission in the course of an investiga- 
tion held that individual costs were trade 


he commission 


secrets, its action was quasi-judicial and 
not subject to collateral review by man- 
damus. 

Here the word “quasi-judicial” is 


plainly used in its real and legal sense of 
“non.ministerial.”” In that it 
been applied to fie action of innumerable 
administrative offices. 


sense has 


It meams no more than that the action 
sought to be directed involves some ele- 
ment of discretion, such 
tion of a statute under which the officer 
is acting, that renders it beyond the reach 


as a construc- 


of a preemptory command by way of 
mandamus or mandatory injunction. 
Of course, no lawyer would hesitate to 


say that the work of the Tariff Commis- 
sion at various stages in the course of an 
investigation involves such elements of 
discretion that it can not possibly be sub- 
jected to judicial control. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to observe 
that the lower court went on to consider 
fa itself whether costs of production were 
trade secrets, and that the Court of Ap- 
peals doing the»same thing expressed the 
opinion that they were not. Neither court 
conceded that our function in that regard 
was quasi-judicial and so free from con- 
trol in a collateral proceeding. 





It will be noted that the answer in 
which the word “quai-judicial’’ was em- 
ployed, was prepared months after the 


controversy regarding disqualification had 
arisen and was certified and filed on Janu- 
avy 4, 1924, six days before the conference 
with the President and 11 before 
the opening of the public hearings in the 
sugar investigation. 


days 


One of the most extraordinary 
tions advanced here is one put 
by Mr. Culbertson. It is that, unless the 
functions exercised under the flexible tariff 
provisions are judicial, that provision is 
unconstitutional and void. That is a prop- 
osition which, I think will stagger any 
lawyer. 


forward 


Constitutional Theofy 
Of Flexible Tariff 


What is the constitutional theory of the 
fiexible tariff? It is simply this, that the 
Congress, having enacted a standard of 
fact for the admeasurement of tariff duties, 
may validly empower the President to find 
and proclaim the fact upon which in each 
instance that standard shall come into 
eration. All who regard that as a valid 
delegation of authority necessarily take as 


7 


. Henry H. 
In this installment, Mr. Glassie 


It does not determine what the law is, or > 


Glassie, a 


Delegation of Power to President 


By Congress Valid, Says Mr. Glassie 


Constitutionality Sustained by Highest Tribunal, 
Commissioner Points Out, in Case of 


Field Versus Clark. 


The full text of record of hearings in the investigation of the United States 
Tariff Commission before a Select Committee of Congress is being presented in 
The Select Committee is composed of Senators Robinson 
(Dem.), Arkansas, chairman; Wadsworth (Rep.), New York; Reed (Rep.), Penn- 
sylvania; La Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin; and Bruce (Dem.), Maryland. 


member of the commission, con- 
discusses the legal status of the 


| the cornerstone of their argument the pro- 


| 
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proposi- | 
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position laid down in the case of Field v, 
Clark, 143 U. S. 649-700. 

The provision 
was as follows: 


of law under consideration 


Congress had 
named 
provided 


placed, among others, five 
articles on the free list. It then 
that often as the President 
shall be satisfied that the government of 
any country producing and exporting the 
certain named articles, imposed duties upon 


so 


the products of the United States, which 
in view of the free introduction of such 
articles into the United States he “may 
deem to be reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable,’ he shall have the power to 
suspend, by proclamation, the provisions 


of the Tariff Act permitting the free in- 


troduction of the five articles mentioned; 
and, providing further that during the 
period of suspension duties specified in 


the act shall be applied thercto. 

The validity of that provision was chal- 
lenged. It was contended, first, that this 
provision was unconstitutional as delegat- 
ing both legislative treaty-making 
powers; secondly, that being an essential 
part of the tax system established by Con- 
gress, the entire act 
declared void. 


and 


must therefore be 
The precise point actually decided by the 
court was that the statute as a whole, 
even if the particular provision were un- 
constitutional, would not be invalidated. 
The 
effect 


opinion, 
that 


however, 
provision 


was also to 
was not invalid. 


It was sustained upon the ground that, 


the 
the 


Congress having itself prescribed in ad- 
vance the duties to be collected, it was 
competent to leave to the President the 


determination, in point of fact, whether 


the commercial relations of the other coun- 
tries were reciprocally equal and reason- 
able or the contrary in their effect upon 
American products. 

When the President ascertained the ex- 
istence of a particular fact, the rates pre- 
viously established by Congress would take 


effect. As the Court said: 
“He was the mere agent of the law- 
making department to ascertain and de- 


clare the event upon which its expressed 
will was to take effect.” 

But, can it be contended that the author- 
ity thus given the President to find the 
fact upon which the rates previously estab- 
lished by Congress would take effect was a 
judicial act? 

In what respect was that authority ju- 
dicial? In what respect was the President 


required to proceed judicially? Was he 
required to hold a hearing? 
Not at all. He was left, like any other 


executive officer, to ascertain the facts to 
his own satisfaction and in his own way. 

“The words, ‘he may deem,’ ” in the third 
section, of course, implied that the Presi- 
dent would examine the commercial regu- 
lations of other countries producing: and 
exporting sugar, maJasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides, and form a judgment as to whether 
they were reciprocally equal and reason- 
able, or the contrary, in their effect upon 
American products. 

“But when he ascertained the fact that 
duties and exactions, reciprocally unequal 
and unreasonable, were imposed upon the 
agricultural or other products of the United 
States by a country producing and export- 
ing sugar, molasses, coffee, tea or hides, it 
became his duty to proclamation 
declaring the suspension, as to that coun- 
try, which Congress had determined should 
occur. He had no discretion in the prem- 
ises except in respect to the duration 
the suspension so ordered. 

“But that related only to the 
ment of the policy established 
gress. As the suspension 
required when ascertained 
the existence of particular fact, it can- 
not be said that in ascertaining that fact 
and in issuing his proclamation, in obe- 
dience to the legislative will, he exercised 
the function of making laws. 

“Legislative power was exercised when 
Congress declared that 


issue a 


of 


enforce- 
by Con- 
was absolutely 
the President 


the 


suspension 
should take effect upon a named contin- 
gency. What the President was required 
to do was simply in execution of the act 


of Congress. 
649, 693. 


Field v. Clar, 143 U. S. pp. 


President Is Directed 
To Carry Out Policy 


In short, the President was an executive 
officer finding the existence of a fact and 


thereby determining the proper occasion 
for putting into execution the law as de- 
clared by the legislature. It was a dele- 


gation of a power to determine a fact upon 


which the law itself made its own action 
depend. And that is precisely the prin- 
ciple of the flexible tariff. 

As shown in the opinion, there were 


numerous precedents in legislation for con- 
ferring upon executive officers—not 
the President, but 
Treasury, for example—authority 
ing some discretion in its exercise for the 
ascertainment fact event upon 
which the legislative will was made to de- 
pend. 


merely 
of the 
requir- 


the Secretary 


of a or 


Nowhere in the discussion, either in 
the majority opinion or in the opinion of 
Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Lamar, 


who concurred in the result but dissented 
from the opinion, it hinted that the 
authority thus conferred upon the Presi- 
dent was judicial in its nature. 
On the contrary. it was conceded 
hands that if valid, 
nature an 
mode 


was 


all 
the 


on 
in 
prescribed 


fact upon 


it 
executive 


was wholly 
of 


of 


act, 


ascertainment of 


a 





| 


which the operation of the legislative will 
had been made contingent. 


The dissenting justices were of the opin- 


ion that the broad terms of the granted 
authority went further than that, and 
amounted to a delegation of legislative 


power because it extends ‘‘to the executive 
the exercise of those discretionary powers 
which ,the Constitution has vested in the 
law-making department.” 

The question, 
whether the enactment transferred leg- 
islative power. The majority of the court 
held that it did not, because the authority. 


sole therefore, was 


though involving some element of discre- 
tion, was limited to the ascertainment of 
a fact. The minority were of the opinion 
that it did, because the sort of ‘fact to 


be ascertained involved such 
of exercise of discretionary 


an element 
powers that it 
therefore constituted a delegation of legis- 
lative power. 

All 
valid 
tial part 
to invalidate its other provisions. 
as I am 
Culbertson, 
delegated 
valid, 
a 


agreed that 
invalid, 
of the scheme 


whether 
an 


the provision, 
such 

of the statute as 
So far 
unless it be Mr. 
imagined that the 
whether valid or in- 
was judicial its nature, that 
legislative provision, made dependent 
upon the ascertainment of a fact is uncon- 
stitutional the fact-ascertainment 
is judicial. 

This would bring me, 
the third question, which follows: 
Institution of investigation, hearing and 
decision of cases arising under Section 315. 

I think what I have said under the head 
of regulations and procedure of the com- 
mission will directly cover the third sub- 
ject, as far as I feel it my duty to make 
a statement concerning it. 

The fourth question heading of in- 
quiry in your resolution is as follows: The 
process employed in proceedings to ascer- 
tain differences in cost of production in 
the United States and in competing coun- 
tries. 


or was not essen- 


aware, nobody, 
has ever 
authority, 


in or 


unless 


Mr. Chairman, to 


is as 


or 


Methods Are Suggested 


For Shortening Processes 

That subject has already been touched 
upon in answers to questions here. If 
I had had opportunity, I should have en- 
deavored put in definite written form 
views with regard that question, 
the Tariff Commission has 
in public 
might say, 
sitting now, 
portunity. 
Under that head, however, I wish to say 


to 
my 
but 
ting 
you 


to 
been sit- 


a hearing every minute, 
left here, and 


not had the 


since I is 


and I have op- 


something with regard to the _ possible 
methods of shortening the process. The 
course heretofore pursued by the commis- 
sion has been to get, wherever possible, 
book costs on both sides. It has not al- 
ways succeeded in getting book costs 
abroad. 

Therefore, in a number of investiga- 


tions, it has employed the foreign invoice 


price, not because it thinks the price is 
the cost, but because that price serves 
as a fair indication of the cost of the 


marginal producer in the foreign country, 
the one who is presumptively getting only 
that amount of gain which will keep him 
in the keep producing, al- 
though others may be making larger prof- 
its in various degrees of margin. 

Now Mr. Costigan has always taken the 
and he taken it throughout 
and down the present time, that you 
cannot do that: that you cannot use in- 
voice at all, unless go there 
and try to get the book costs and come 
back and a get them,” and 
therefore, under the principle of secondary 
evidence, you the price. 

I have already said that I do not agree 


business, him 


position, has 


to 


prices you 


say cannot 


can use invoice 


with that view. Now, whether he is 
right, or whether I am right is a matter 
of no consequence. The point is: Should 


the thing be done and if it cannot be done, 
should the statute be made so that it can 
be done 

The 
use of invoice prices has been this: 
said: 

“Yes, you use 
only did it when 
under section 315 
indicated difference 
invoice 


the 


is 


second condition annexed to 


Tt 


invoice 
the 


was 


prices, 
possible 
greater 


but you 
increase 
than the 
between the German 
the hand and the 
domestic of production on the other. 
“It is argued that use of the 
invoice the theory that it 
does difference what the 
Foreign costs 
invoice 
that if you | 


price on one 
cost 
you make 
price only 

make 
cost actually 


much 


on 
not any 
foreign 
may 
which would 
did not the limitation, 
you would to higher duty to 
equalize the greater difference. 

“You 
are insisted 
sisted hamstrung with 
spect to invoice prices. 

“Now, Mr. 
stand myself the reeson 


is. 


be below the 
of course, 
50 per 


have 


price, 
mean, 
have cent 
have a 


see those two questions. 


they 


If they 
have been in- 
re- 


as 


upon, 


upon, you are 


Chairman, [ cannot under- 
upon which it 
argued that under subdivision (c), you can 
1 of prices in the 
principal markets of the United States in 
ascertaining of production, it 
argued contrariwise people 
that cannot make invoice 
price the imported in 
the of of 
imported merchandise. 


is 


make use the wholesale 


cost and 
the same 
of the 
merchandise 

production 


is 
by 
you use 


of 
certaining 


aSs- | 


cost the 


Plainly, there cannot be two standards 
under this law. There must he one, and 
as was said by Senator Walsh and by 


Senator Jones, “The amendment has made 
an ironclad rule of cost of production.” 

In humble opinion, there is but one 
solution of that difficulty if the statute 
to be left as it It is this: The issue that 


to settle is the cost of pro- 


m) 
is 
is. 
you have got 
duction, but, evidence of cost of production 
may be of various kinds. 

The use of the words ‘‘wholesale prices 
of the United 
found in subdivision (c) is for the 
of the 
prices to cost. 


in the principal markets 
States,” 
purpose working from wholesale 

Now, the provision that use may be made 
of wholesale prices is not a new 
It is an old provision. 


of 


provision. 
It will be found in 


the Tariff acts 1897, 30 Stats., p. 151 
and p. 213, amending the Customs Admin- 
istrative act of 1890. 


Use of Wholesale Price 


In Determining Values | 
That provides there that it shall be law- 








chandise is sold or offered for sale in the 
United States. Does the price it is sold 
for in the United States prove its value on 
the other side of the ocean? Of itself, not 
at all. But the statute goes on to say: 

‘Due allowance being made for estimated 
duties thereon, the cost of transportation, 
insurance, and other necessary expenses 
from the place of shipment to the United 
States, and a reasonable commission, if 
any has been paid, not exceeding 6 per 
centum.” 

Now, you will see, Mr. Chairman, that 
that wholesale price is evidence—it is not 
the thing itself—it is evidence of the thing 
which is still the dutiable valuc. Therefore, 
my view, which I submit to you there with 
respect to the construction of this statute 
or amendment of the statute, is simply this: 

That these provisions with regard to the 
use of these extrinsic things are to he read 
in pari materia with these other statutes 
covering one-third or more of century. 
Just as you would, under the customs law, 
attempt to get the dutiable value from the 
wholesale selling price in the United States, 
or from what is defined in the present act 
as “United States value’’—get rid of the 
duty, get rid of the transportation, get rid 
of the profit, get rid of the commission, and 
get back to the naked thing itself—so you 
can use wholesale selling prices under sub- 
division (c) of section 315 in the same man- 
ner and for the same purpose 

And if you can not, I submit vou can not 
do anytbing with it at all. It a piece of 
nonsense. If it does not mean that, Mr. 
Chairman, then it does not mean anything. 

I don't know whether I make myself 
clear or not. 

Chairman ROBINSON: I understnd you. 

Mr. GLASSIE: Now, let me read you in 
that connection what was said by Senator 
Walsh of Montana, at page 1126 of the 62nd 
Volume of the Congressional Record: 


a 





“Mr. WALSH of Montana I ean not 
understand why subdivision (c) should re- 
main in the amendment at ail. The Sen- 


ate has now adopted differences in cost 
of production as the test. The rate is to 
be fixed so as to equalize the differences 
in the cost of production. 


“Everything else is gone, wholesale 
prices, advantages accruing from differ- 
ences in laws, transportation, and every- 
thing else. The specifications in subdivi- 


Those 
with 


sion (c) are not appropriate at all 
provisions are entirely inconsistent 
the action the Senate has alreday taken. 

They were there because when you were 
equalizing general conditions. they were 
part of the general conditions, but, as he 
says, when you get rid of that, they are 
not properly a part. 


Now, I a mnot urging this, Mr. Chair- 
man, to show that his view should be 
taken. Don't misunderstand me. I am 


giving it for the purpose of showing how 
this statute looks to trained and capable 
minds. I think the only possible answer 
to what is said there is to say 

“It would be just what 
Senator Walsh, provided use whole- 
sale prices something different from 
costs, which could take the place of costs, 
which could change the effect of the dif- 
ference in or which could be taken 
into account in a general survey according 
to ‘the rule of reason,’ as one of my col- 
leagues likes to say. by which you come 
to a general conclusion.’ 

I can not see that in this statute at all, 
as I said before. If it in this statute, 
then there is grave danger as to the valid- 
ity of the statute. 


you say it is, 
you 


as 


costs, 


is 


Views of Senator Walsh 
On Costs of Production 


Senator Walsh not only said that, 
he went on further and said this: 

“Mr. WALSH of Montana: If the Sen- 
ator will allow me, I enter into no con- 
troversy with him upon that matter at all. 
I agree with him that the rule which the 
Senate has announced the bill, the dif- 


but 


in 


ferences in the cost of production, is a 
thing that can not be ascertained. There 
is no way in which it can be done. But 


the difficulty about the matter is that the 
Senate has already declared its purpose to 
make that the rule. 

“Now, we can not extend that rule 
saying the cost of production as herein- 
before declared shall be not onyl the cost 
of production but something else besides. 
The two provisions would be entirely in- 
consistent. I submit the Senator that 
he must go back, if he intends to do that, 


by 


190 


and remodel the language which has al- 
ready been agreed to, make it more gen- 
eral in its terms, and then, of course, he 


can make subdivision (c) as specific as he 
eares to make it.” 

In other words, (c) in his 
point of view, appropriate to the 
original draft but was net appropriate any 
longer. 


subdivision 


was 


Now, my business as « member of the 
Tariff Commission is to construe this law, 
as far as I have the power to construe it, 
as every executive officer has the power 
to construe the law under which he acts, 
and make it reasonable and workable, if 
can be done fairly and upon its terms: 
not to prevert it; not to put gas into it; 
not to rewrite it, but to treat it as a 
workable, intelligible, adequate expression 
of the legislative purposs¢ 


Now, I say that if the 
these extraeous are evidential 
merely, and that work from them as 
collateral evidence toward the cost of pro- 
duction, subdivision (c) would appear to be 
reasonably workable That 
meant when we wrote to 
that letter the wheat investigation 
and told him it was supplemental and did 
not establish 

Now, what invoice 
It prices are 
nothing but the same kind of thing just 
as you would work back to cost of produc- 
tion from wholesale in the United 
States of a foreign by removing 
the element of duty, the element of trans- 
portation, commission, 


view is taken that 
things 


you 


what we 
the President in 


is 
about 
standard 


that 
this: 


a 
toa 


do with 
Invoice 


has 


prices? has 


prices 
article, 
insurance, and 
forth, so you would take this invoice price, 


so 


and you would say. . 
“What is it? What relation does it 
bear to the price commonly charged in 


the country of origin’ Is it the ordinary 
wholesale’ price of the commodity fixed at 
the ordinary, true, price level, tested as to 
its accuracy, because it might be falsified?” 
Then you would say: ® 
“Work from the invoice price that rep- 
resents the cost of production of the mar- 
ginal producer plus that gain which would 


ful for appraising officers in determining | be necessary to keep him, and no more 
dutiable value, which, of course, is foreign | than would be necessary to keep him in 
value, to take into consideration the whole- | production.” 

sale price at which that or similar mer- | It may be that anvther German pro- 











| legality of the use of invoice data deter- 
mined at an early date. | 
“Lest there be misunderstanding. I de- 


ja 
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mission | 
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ducer can produce 10 per cent lower; an- | L P . 7 ] f Fl ibl S ” f 
: . 20 per c lower, and they t 

pt ag eunigentias pees taat rep- aw rincip ec O e€X1 e wh CC 10n . 


resents the true representative cost level 
which might be compared with the same 
thing in the United States. If you 
to get back the technical cost, 
work back from the foreign invoice price, 
just as would back from the 
American wholesale selling price; a per- 
fect parallel. 


want 
to you 


you work 


Now, if I am right about that, then this | 


objection that cannot use invoice 
prices until knocked on the 
door and have refused admittance, 
fails. If the evidence is good evidence, 
as they say, invoice price is good evidence 
over here, it does not make any difference 
whether you have called for the produc- 
tion the foreigner of his cost of pro- 
duction or That, to my mind, 
cessively technical and an erroneous trans- 
fer of alien ideas into this business. 


Nor does it make any difference, Mr 
Chairman, if this view be found, whether 
the invoice price is at a particular level 
below the American cost, so that the dif- 
ference between the shall be more 
than the possible increase in duty. In 
other words, you say the invoice price is 
evidential. I take it as that. 
if the cost is below the 
price, we will work to that cost allow- 
ance for these minimum returns which 
will fairly indicate how far below the in 
voice price the cost of production abroad 
is; and we will then it with the 
corresponding cost production over 
here. Then use 
price without limitation 

Now, you will that 
does not meet the approval of Commis- 
sioner Costigan. In the minutes of March 
11, 1926—they are not printed, Mr. Chair- 
man, and they were not called for. I don't 
whether I ought to them 


you 
you have 


been 


by 


not. is ex 


two 


Now, invoice 


by 


compare 
of 


you can your invoice 


observe this view | 


know refer to 
or not. 

Chairman ROBINSON: T think 
no objection to it, because in all probabil 
ity, they will he furnished 

Mr. GLASSIE: Yes. You 
tion about it. They ought to be public to 
everybody, of if they 
at all. 

Well. of Commis- 


sioner Costigan, which had relation to the 


there is 


see my posi 


course, are public 


here is the statement 





release of the preliminary statement to | 
interested parties in a certain investiga 
tion. The notice went out and the pre- | 


liminary statement was about to go out. \ 

Now, I am not citing this to show any- | 
thing but his position. You will under- | 
stand that. | 

Chairman ROBINSON: Suppose you just | 
put it in the record. 

Mr. GLASSIE: 
itself. and it will show 
to this a matter of 
tion, and capable 
titled to have his view about 


Yes. It will 


that he 


speak for | 
is wedded 
construc- 
lawyer he is en- 
it, which, in 
my judgment—I will not say it is obstruc 
tionist—is, however, hinderance in the 
application and execution of this law. 

Mr. Costigan said: 

“In favoring the release of the commis- 
to 


notion as 


asa 


a 


sion's preliminary statement interested 
parties, I do not waive from 
legal doubts frequently expressed by 
to my associates as to the legal adequacy 
of the use of in the 
of direct cost investigations abroad. 

“My associates on the commission 
parently favored securing foreign 
costs by field investigations in the pig iron 
investigation, and it is conceded that rea- 
sons of economy were at hand to support 
their preferences for attempt to use 
invoice data. 

“As a result of the position of my asso- 
ciates when the pig iron investigation 
was reopened in 1925, the commission de 
cided proceed with that investigation, 
notwithstanding the fact that one or more 
commissioners, including myself, thought 
the procedure one of doubtful legal suf- 
ficiency. Stronger opposition to the 
gress developed 
it was realized that the field investigation 
would be expensive: that the of 
change in the duty which might 
claimed by the President is relatively trif 
ling: and that it may be well to have the 


or depart 


me 


invoice data absence 


ap- 
never 


an 


to 





pro- 


was not merely because 


amount 


be pro- 


sire the record to show that, in voting for 
hearing and the the com 
mission’s preliminary statement, I do not 
in any respect prejudge the undetermined 
legal with the 
of invoice data in the absence of a foreign 
field investigation.” 

Chairman ROBINSON: May I 
if you believe that the employment of the 
the 
lead 
the same conclusion with respect 
of production the method that 
tually employed by the commission? 

Mr. GLASSIE: I think it would, sir. We 
have done it in several 

Chairman ROBINSON: 


issuance of 


question reference to use 


ask you 


foreign invoice in manner you have 


would to approximately 
to 


is 


described, 
cost 


as ac 


instances. | 


Have you made 


aspects 


| it 
| invoice 


| The 


i of 


| of the subject of the employment of for- 


| eign invoice prices has been very inter- 
esting to me, and I believe it is very 
helpful. 

Mr. GLASSIE: Thank you. 


| of April 





comparative tests to determine whether 
that would be true? \ 
Mr. GLASSIE: No. we have not specifi- 
eally done that. i 
Chairman ROBINSON: As I understand 
you, your suggestion is that the employ 
ment of the foreign invoice price as one 
of the factors in determining cost of pro- 


would facilitate 
and promptness in conclusions with respect 
to the subject 


duction, 


matter of the investigation? 


Mr. GLASSIE: Yes, I think so We 
have not specifically gone about to make 
the test that you propose, and say ‘Here 


| is the cost as vou find, it, and here is the 


| invoice 





the 


was 


price,’ for 
the 


but 


of seeing 
dif- 


purpose 
the 
done 


Whoelsale and Invoice 
Prices Put Into Reports 


We have in our reports the 
regard to both; we have always put 
wholesale prices in there. We put 
prices, and you will find 
of those cases where the 
foreign cost has been challenged, 
been compared with the 
And where the cost 
found 
the 
evidence 


result 
have 


whether 
ferent, 


same 
this 


or 


we 


with 
the 
the 

in 


facts 


in 
that 
validity 


invoice 
several 
of the 
it has 
invoice price. 
duction 
invoice 
that 
duction 
In other words, 
to check, 
duction. 
data 
port 
the 


We 


current 
of pro 


was comparable with the 


price, commission has taken 
that of 
valid cost of production. 
it used the invoice 
verify of 
is always question. The 
collected The re 
he present, 
fu 


as the cost pro- 


is a 
price 
control, pro- 


It 


the cost 
in 
the 
made 
operative in 
to consider 


being in past 
the 


the 


having to 


he 


in 
duty 


to 


ure 


have always those 


the investigations | 





| 
three 


| three. 


Discussed at Investigation Hearing 


Executive Agent of Congress, Says Witness, to As-:! 
certain and Declare Event Upon Which Its Ex- 


pressed Will Is to 


ob | 


you 


It is sometimes strenuously 
jected that the of production 

have got in a year in Germany, 
let us say, is not fair, is not representative. 
Then that and 
with current or 
and if find 
think can 


cost 


certain 


we take cost compare 
level of | 
that they 


to the 


the stream 
prices, 
then I 


objector: 


we 


match, we 


say 
“I think that. | 
you 
shows 
selling 
there 


are wrong about 
not have changed 
because the invoice 
they 


can 


you 


cost could as 
imagine, 
that that 
it for. 
is some 


price 
still 
prove, or 
evidence to that they 
it the normal inference 
that they are not selling it below 


is what are 
Unless you 
show, are 


dumping here, is | 
cost.”" 
If you take the butter investigation, 
which involved agricultural } 
ducing butter fat and the of con- | 
verting the butter fat into butter in Den- 
mark particularly and in the United States 
*you will find in that report invoice prices. 
You will find the invoice prices are 
than the computed of production 
Denmark, as they compute it 
and our 


cost 


of pro- 


cost 


lower 
in 
themselves, | 
it. 


cost 


as people also compute 

For, 
there 
cent 


by 


think I 
not 
difference 
our 


as I have pointed 
one-one-thousandths 
in the computation 
experts on the Tariff 
and the dairy people in Denmark. 
continual check- the 


out, 
was of a 


made 


Commission 
Itisa 
one upon other. 

Surely 
between 
of production 


wholesale 


there is just 
invoice price 


there 


as much relation 
and the 
between 

the cost 


the cost 


as 1s 


and 


the 
of 


selling price 


production 
May I add It is not my be- 
lief that there is any one God-given statis- 


tical method of getting at a representative 
cost. | 


one word: 





I have no superstitution about any one 
them. They all means to an | 
end. They all require the exercise of some 
knowledge, some study, some experience 
and some intelligence, and there is no single 
way of proving that fact any more than 
there is of proving any fact—unless there 
is a statute which 
a will in one 


no discussion 


are a 


says “You can 
way,’ and then 
about it. 
ROBINSON: Mr. 
12 o'clock. I assume 
would not be able to conclude today? 
Mr. GLASSIE: No. sir. There were 
several things that I feel it my duty to 
say, but I am getting through this, which 
I realize is somewhat 
get things which 
easier to talk about. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 


prove 
there is 


Chairman 
is now 


Glassie, it 


nearly you 





tedious, 
will 


and 
perhaps 


will 


to be 


on 


Your discussion 


Chairman ROBINSON: How much more 
time do you think you will require, in all 
probability, to finish? 

Mr. GLASSIE: Oh, I shall finish at the 
next surely. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Then we will 
conclude your hearing Monday morning at 
10 o'clock. We will resume the session at 
10 o'clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon at 12 o'clock noon, the hear- | 
ing was adjourned until Monday, June 14, 
1926, at 10 o'clock m.) 


session 


a. 


Corrections in Record 
Are Made by Mr. Glassie 
Monday, June 14, 1926. 
The committee met, pursuant 
adjournment, at 1 o'clock a. m. in the Min- 
ority Conference Room, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Senator Joseph T. 
Present: 


select to 


tobinson presiding. 
Robinson (chairman.). 

Henry H. Glassie 
witness having 


Senator 
Statement 
sumed): The been previ- 
ously duly sworn, was examined, and tes- 
tified further as follows: 
CHAIRMAN: 


of (re- 


Mr. Glassie, you may pro- 


ceed. | 


Mr. GLASSIE: Mr. Chairman, I 


to make a correction in the statement ap 


want | 


Whatever you wish. | 





pearing at page 2122 of my testimony at 
the last session 
It was stated there, in response to a 


question by the chairman, that the adverse 
vote of April 5, 1924 had delayed the straw 
hats investigation That 
manifestly wrong. 


for a year. is 
As I had previously pointed out, the vote 
which the straw hats 
investigation was followed on May 29, 1924 
by 


5 rejected 
a unanimous vote ordering the investi- 
gation. I that it was ordered 
by the votes of the same men who had re 
jected it, one of those who had voted for it 
not being present. 


pointed out 


There is also an error on the top of the 
next page, 2123. It Stated there that it 
was finally ordered by vote of Mr. Dennis. 
That is a 

Mr. 
the 


mistake of mine. 
Dennis not then 
commission, and as I had previously 
pointed it was ordered by the votes 
Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis and 
Costigan, Mr. Culbertson being the author 
of the private memorandum to which this 
testimony 

in 


was a member of 
out, 


was addressed. 
of fact, Mr. Dennis, as I say, 
member at that time; and it 
was just about a year later that the chair- 
man, will the minutes, page 
496, “appointed Commissioner Dennis as a 
committee to give special attention the 
preparation and the presentation the 


point 
was not a 


as appear by 
to 
to 


} commission of a draft report in the pend- 


ing investigation (Number 36) for the pur- 
poses of 315 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, with to the of produc- 

of men's sewed straw hats.”’ 
one of the sessions, 
a question by 


section 
respect costs 
tion 


In earlier in re- 
the chairman, I 
stated some of the particulars in which I 
thought this flexible tariff provision might 


well amended, 


sponse to 


be They were principally 
First, the repeal of subdivision (b); 
the clarification (ec), 
respect the wholesale 
prices which would, of course, in my judg- 


ment, include of 


second, of subdivision 


with to (a) use of 


the use 





invoice price 


(b) the inclusion vr exclusion of transpor- | 


or disadvantage: 
of the 





Take Effect. 





tation expense, either as a part of costs 
of production or as a supposed advantage 
and (c) the clarification 
use the general terms “advan- 


of 


| tages or disadvantages in competition.” 


The third suggestion that I ventured to 
make was that reports should be published 
immediately upon action by the President. 


Now, the chairman asked me _ then 
“What about the publication of reports 
where there haS been no action,” and I 


stated, you may remember Mr. Chairman, 
that I was coming to that before the ses-_ 
sion closed, but I could take it up. That 
is something that I have thought about, 
has; and it is exceed- 
out any statutory 
for a situation of that kind. 
When I said that the reports should 
be published upon action by the President, 
I meant kind of action. I did not 
mean merely a proclamation. I think it is 
generally agreed that it would be difficult 
to have any statutory provision requiring 
the publication of a report while the Presi- 


as everybody else 
ingly difficult 


formula 


to work 


any 


dent was actually considering it; but the 
thought that I had was that when the 
President is through with it, whether he 
says “I will do nothing’’ or whether he 
issues a formal statment as he has done 
in several of these cases, or whether he 
makes a proclamation—it makes no dif- 


ference as to that detail—the report ought 
to be made public. Everyone who knows 
me, I think, will agree that I have always 
been in favor of the fullest publication of 
these things. I do not see how we can do 
business I think it in the 


interest 


otherwise. is 


of everybody. 


Publicity for Reports 
Desirable but Difficult 


I am sorry that I cannot think of any 
frame of words which would exactly meet 
that situation, after all, as he 
possesses do or not to do, 
and as he has these things before him for 
consideration, it is pretty difficult to say. 
that, at some stroke of the bell, this thing 
must be made public, unless it is made 
public in advance. 


because, 
the power to 


Of course, the suggestion that has been 
made here, that the Tariff Commission be 
vested with the sole power to do this thing 


itself, would create an entirely different 
situation. 
Chairman ROBINSON: Well, there is 


no reason in public convenience or neqes- 


sity that would prevent that being done, 
is there? 
Mr. GLASSIE: You mean the Tariff 


Commission having the sole power? 
ROBINSON: The Tariff Com- 
having the authority. 
GLASSIE: If it is valid 
in the President, it would be valid 
it in any executive officer, or any 
commission, in my judgment. This whole 
power is supported upon the theory of 
Field vs. Clark in 143 U. S. The theory 
is that it is within the power of Congress 
to declare what the rates of duty shall 
be, to make the coming-into-effect of 
duties contingent upon the ascer- 
tainment of a fact by the executive. 


Chairman 
mission 

Mr. 
power 
to vest 


to vest the 


and 
these 


It has always been taken for granted, I 
think, in the debates, that this was a func- 
tion of such magnitude that it should be 


placed upon the Chief Executive. It was 
| so placed in the statute which was in- 
volved in Field vs. Clerk. I cannot quote 


the words, but Senator Underwood made a 
short speech to that effect toward the end 
of the discussion of the flexible tariff. 
Chairman ROBINSON: You mean the 
function of changing the rates under the 


flexible tariff? 


Mr. GLASSIE: 
see personally why 
can be done at all, 
Executive himself. 


Chairman ROBINSON: But that is a 
separate question from giving publicity to 
the data such data as 
is not confidential under the law. 

Mr. GLASSIE: Yes, sir. 

Chairman ROBINSON: There is 
why the commission 


Yes. 
it 
to 


Of course, I do not 
is necessary, if it 
vest it in the Chief 


of the commission, 


no rea- 
could not be au- 


its data, or such as is 


son 


thorized to publish 


not confidential, after the President has 
disposed of the subject matter, either by 
reducing or lowering the rates, or declin- 


ing to take any action at all. 
Mr. GLASSIE: I 
and the 
do it. 
Chairman 
reasons that 
why 


see no objection to it, 
commission has always tried to 
ROBINSON: 

suggest 
pending 
should be withheld. 
that address themselves to 
mind on that point? 


There are some 
themgelves to any 
decision, publicity 
Can you suggest some 
your 


mind a 


reasons 


Mr. GLASSIE: Yes, sir. I think that 
pending consideration, the data should be 
withheld because in the first place, the 
data would only serve at that stage for a 
continued debate before the President. 
That is what it would amount to. In the 
second place, it has occurred more than 


once thet the President has not been satis- 
fied—— 

Chairman ROBINSON: It might also 
the effect of promoting a form of 
speculation in importations, might it not? 


shave 


Mr. GLASSIE: Yes sir, it might. 
Chairman ROBINSON: If it were antici- 
pated that a rate was to be lowered or 


raised, it might cause importers or others 
to speculate in a commodity. 

Mr. GLASSIE: You are entirely right 
about that. I was thinking only of the ad- 
ministrative side it. Undoubtedly, 
knowledge of what had been’ indicated by 
the figures as to an increase or reduction, 
might to lead people to 
speculate upon that event, by way of an- 
ticipation that would do one or the 
other of those things. 


have a tendency 


he 


The full text of the testimony given 
at the hearings before the select com- 
mittee to investigate the Tariff Com- 
mission will be continued in the issue 
of July 12 





wie 





Trade Practices 


Will Rewrite Plan 
Widening Scope of 
Navigation Bureau 


Rep. Scott Says Measure Will 
Be Taken Up Anew Early 
in Next Session of 
Congress. 


Representative Scott (Rep.), of Alpena, 
Mich., chairman of the House Committee 


on Merchant Marine, announced on July } 


8 that House bill 7245, providing for con- 
solidation of the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce relating to navigation 
and other matters, which the House com- 
mittee favorably 
sion, is to be redrafted during the summer 
The bill is on 


reported at the last ses- 


and called up in December. 
the House calendar. 


The Rules Committee gave hearing 
to Chairman Scott.in the interest of a rule 
for the bill, and’ Representative Garrett 
(Dem.), of Dresden, Tenn., a member of 
the committee and minority leader of the 
House, asked Mr. Scott if he thought it 
wise to vest in a Cabinet office complete 
discretion as to reorganization of a de- 
partment, provided in the bill. Mr. 
Scott said he personally felt that it was 
a dangerous precedent. 

In the course of the it 
stated that other Cabinet officers might 
also ask for similar vesting of authority 
to reorganize any part of their depart- 
ments without specific legislative direc- 
tions to the manner of reorganization. As 
has remained on the cal 


a 


as 


discussion was 


a result the bill 
endar without action. 

Text of Section at Issue. 

The portion of the proposed legislation 

which raised this issue is section 7 

bill, which reported and 

House calendar for next session, 


follows: 


as the 


reads as 


now on 


Subject 
the President, the 
given 

the 


“Section 7. to the approval of 
of Commerce 
authority 


of 


Secretary 
hereby and 
make Repartment Commerce 
such changes in the organization or desig- 
“nation of the bureaus, divisions, offices and 
other branches of the public 
cluding all those transferred 
partment of. Commerce under 
Sions of this act, he may 
tial economical and 
tration; reorganize consolidate any 
of them; to up, under appropriate 
designations, such divisions, offices, depart- 
ments, branches and districts 
see fit; and to make such transfers 
reassignments of officers and employes 
Within the department and such changes 
in the titles of offices and positions, and 
transfer of authority and duties conferred 
and imposed by law upon them to others, 
as deem and proper 
in connection with the authority conferred 
upon him under 


is power 


in 


service, 
to the De- 

the 
deem 
effective 


in- 


provi- 
essen- 
adminis- 


as 
to 
to or 


set 


as he may 
and 


he may necessary 
this act. 

“All appropriations available for expen- 
diture in or under any branch of the De- 
Partment of Commerce, which under this 
act is wholly or in part changed, reorgan- 
ized, up or consolidated with another 
branch of the department, shall upon cer- 
tification by the Secretary of Commerce 
to the Comptroller General of the United 
States become available wholly or in part 
for expenditure to effectuate the purposes 
of such change, reorganization, up, 
consolidation. 

Limited to One Year. 

“Provided, That 

ity conferred upon 


set 


set or 


the power and author- 
the Secretary of Com- 
this shall cease at the 
expiration of one year after the approval 
of this act; provided, further, that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall specially report 
to Congress at the beginning of the 
session action taken 
this section and 


merce by section 


the 
next 
under the provisions of 
the reasons therefor.” 

The bil as it stands is advocated by the 
Department of Commerce. 


regular any 


said 


‘Its 
Secretary 


general purpose,” 
Drake, of 

for the 
the of 
marine namely, Steamboat 
Inspection Service and the Bureau of Navi- 
gation; and to 
trative control 


Assistant 
department, 
consolidation within 
of the merchant 


the 


that “s 


to provide 
department two 


services, 


adminis- 
Naviga- 


service 


bring within the 


of Bureau of 
the 
under 


of 


the 
tion the personnel of 
already engaged 
the Department 
tering a large number of 
laws (The bill 
of load 


vessels 


customs 


the direction of 
in 


important 


Commerce adminis- 
navi- 
also for 
line 
under which would 
from overloading the 
suring the safety of the crew 
gers as well as of property.) 
The bill 
Assistant 
“One of 
Drake, “would 
tion of the 
the other 
ministrative 
well 
trade 


gation provides 


the establishment regulations 
be prohibited 


for purpose of in- 


and passen- 
would additional 
Commerce. 


create 
of 
Assistant 

generad 


two 
Secretaries 
these,” 


said Secretary 


have administra 
merchant marine services and 
have charge 

of the 
technical, 
industrial 


would of the ad- 


department 
scientific 


work as 


as various and 
and services.’ 


Section 7 Discussed. 


Respecting section 7, Mr. 
the committee that 
authorize would 
functional. 


Drake advised 
it would 


and 


the changes 


be mechanical not 


“This section,” he said, ‘‘is required to 
permit the Secretary of Commerce to make 
the necessary changes in carrying out the 
2 of the bill relative 
to the department of the 
personnel now in the customs service en- 
gBaged in navigation 
under the Secretary of Commerce, and of 
section 6 providing for the 
of Steamboat Inspection 


the Bureau of Navigation. 


provisions of section 
to the transfer 
administering laws 
consolidation 
the service with 


would 
to 


“Section 7 
of Commerce 
the 
into 


permit the Secretary 
Within the de- 


activities as to 


rearrange 


partment Various so 


bring them relation as to major pur- 
This will result in a great increase 
efficiency logical 

of responsible 
Such not 
of appropriations but 
would tend to 
greatly effective 

Mr the 


in centralizing this service, especially the 


poses 
in 
grouping 
heads 


questions 


through proper and 


activities under 


changes would involve 
the 
and 


administration.”’ 


on 


contrary economy 


facilitate 


Drake said department believed 


} Producers. 











| Was suspended until July 


of the 


to 


and 


~ 
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Ethyl 
Gasoline 


Proposed Changes of Freight Rates 


Finally Approved by the I. C. 


C. 


Change Covers Schedules on Sewer Pipe From 
Towa to Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Reduced freight rates sewer pipe, 
trom Fort Dodge and other producing 
points in Iowa to destinations in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, were found 
justified by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a recent decision. 


on 


The rates had been protested by manu- 
facturers of sewer pipe at Brazil and 
Mecca, Ind., the ground that they 
would permit Iowa manufacturers to dis- 
pose of their product in Chicago and other 
territory to the detriment of the Indiana 
The commission then 
pended the rates but now permits them to 
become effective. 


on 


sus- 


The full text of the report of Division 3, 
dated June 22, follows: 

By schedules filed become effective 
February 25 and March 28, 1926, re- 
spondents proposed reduced rates and an 
increased minimum weight on sewer pipe, 
wall coping and flue lining from Fort 
Dodge and other producing points in Iowa 
to destinations in northern Illinois, south- 
Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, hereinafter referred to as the destina- 
tion territory. . 


to 


ern southeastern 


Upon protests by the Chicago Fire Brick 
Company and William E. Dee Company 
manufacturers of sewer pipe at Brazil and 
Mecca, Ind., operation the schedules 

1926.° Rates 
100 pounds 
sewer pipe apply on wall 

lining. 
will be 


of 


9F 
-o, 


will be stated 
The rates 
coping and flue 
proposed rate 
on sewer pipe. 


in cents per 
on 
Discussion of the 
confined to those 

Sewer pipe is produced 
Lehigh, Webster City, 
Des Moines, lowa. In 
jacent to the points 


at 
what 
the 


Fort Dodge, 
Cheer and 
territory ad 
Iowa of production 


of thy 
the 


consoliadtion 
Service 
to 


Ste.mboat 
Bureau of 
a better equipped group of em- 
“for the purpose of admeasure- 
of and other He 
said that, under it, 200 men-would be trans- 
ferred from the customs service of the 
Treasury to the Department of Commerce. 
&.. J. Tyrer. Commissioner of 
Navigation also explained to the committee, 
that in each custom house there is now a 
marine division, 
navigation 


Inspection 
with Navigation, 
attract 
ployves 


ment vessels 


duties.’ 


Assistant 


exclusively 
taking instructions di- 
rectly from the Department of Commerce 
instead of from 


employed on 


work, 


the Treasury. 
Would Take Over Force. 
“It is our proposition,” he said? “to take 
We to 
service, & measurement 
service based along navigation rather than 
and after that administra- 
is fully established to draw t 


these men over. propose organize 


as a basis for our 


customs lines, 
tive 
it the documenting of v 
the first step 


service 0 


ssels, as perhaps 
will take over 
the recording of deeds and mortgages and 
liens, incidental the measurement of 
We would gradually take these 
things over from the Treasury and 
saw it could be done economically.” 
Mr. Tyrer added that there lack 
uniformity at the different in 
measurement of vessels, under the existing 
under the Treasury Department 
in illustration of this, that 
had a vessel measured at one of our large 
ports, a 10,000 ton 
built on the same plans and specifications, 
port, 
They 
measurement 
at 


and then, we 


to 
vessels. 
as we 
is a of 
ports the 
system 

He said, “we 


vessel; a sister 


ship, 


was measured at another and there 
800 tons 
regulations 


of 


the 
but 


dif- 


difference. 
of 
uniformity 


was usec 
same 
there was lack the 
ferent ports 

“If these men are on our payroll and se- 
us because of their knowledge of 
and not employed 
toms officers, we will avoid that difficulty.” 

Mr. Tyer said 
cation of inspection work by 


lected by 
measurement as Cl 
there would be no dupli- 
the Customs 
Service and the proposed consolidated Bu- 
reau of Navigation. 

The report of the committee on this pro- 
posed legislation said that the coordination 
of 
both 


consolidation the 
pro. 


that it 


services as pro- 


posed ‘will e 


profitable and effi- 
is intended to apply prac- 
tical business methods to governmental ac- 


cacious,” 


tivities. 

“An effort 
port “to 
into 


is made bill,’ the 


marine activities 


in this re- 


said, consolidate 


one compact, well operated organiza- 
tion which will not only function effectively 
but will afford a practical and efficient aid 
to the American merchant 
Mr. 


Representative 


marine,” 
Scott Plans Remedies. 
Scott, after studying the 
the adjournment of 
Congress stated on July & he will take ac- 
this 


Situation following 


tion summer to meet the situation. 
“I will confer during the summer with the 
Secretary of Commerce,” he “with 
overcoming the objection that 
officer should be given legisla- 
to his department 
except as specifically provided by Congress. 
Hoover to define the 
exact changes in the Steamboat Inspection 
the of Navigation 
making, in order 
changes may be specifically set 
forth in an amendment to the bill. 

“T shall call the bill 


under call of committees, 


said, 


a view to 


no Cabinet 


tive power reorganize 


I shall ask Secretary 


Service and Bureau 


which he contemplates 


that these 


up on the floor, 


in &December, 


| and I hope to have an amendment perfected 


by that time to corerct section seven so as 
to meet all objections.” 


} consin, 





3 





4 


there 
pipe 


the exception of Des Moines, 
not sufficient demand for sewer 
to use up the entire output of the Iowa 
manufacturers. The plant at Des Moines 
serves that city-and its environs with the 
major portion of its production. 


with 
is 


Chicago, northern Illinois, southern Wis- 
and southeastern Minnesota, 
cluding St. Paul Minneapolis, 
tute important territory 
sewer manufacturers 
quested the railroads serving their plants 
to establish lower rates to the destination 
territory that they would be placed in 
more favorabfe Position to compete with 
manufacturers of pipe located at 
other points. 


consin in- 
consti 


for 
re- 


and 
consuming 
Iowa 


pipe, and 


so 
sewer 


After investigation the rates under sus 
published together with an 
increase in the minimum 26,000 
30,000 pounds. The changes ‘n 
and minimum weight were 
tested by manufacturers of sewer pipe at 
Brazil Mecca and the 
which changes were 


pension were 


from to 
proposed 


rates pro 





and schedules 
the 


suspended 


in 
published were 

At present class-E rates apply 
pipe, 
destination 


on sewer 


carloads lowa 
The 


lower 


from points to the 
territory. 


commodity 


in 
rates proposed 
than the | 
the Chicago district, 
Minne- 


are rates 
and to 
Illinois and 


cents lower 


class-E 
northern 


sota 


rates, 
southeastern 
than the 
destinations in 
are 3 


are 2 
To 
they 


present 
Wis- 
the 


rates southern 


consin lower 


present 


cents than 

rates 

What 

and Wis 

that if 
to become 


published 


No reductions are proposed from 
Cheer and Des Moines to Illinois 
but it 
suspended 
effective, reduced 
What 
relationship 
It 


would 


is understood the | 


rates are permitted 


rates will be 


from Cheer reflecting the 
that point 
hat such 


necessary 


present 
and Fort 
an adjust 


between 
Dodge is stated t 
be 
the there | 
interested in selling sewer 
and Wisconsin 
What and 
Minnesota are re- 
vised in the suspended tariffs, and the re- | 
vision chiefly reductions  al- 
though are increases The 
proposed rates from What Cheer and Des | 
Moines were not and 
considered 


ment not trom Des 


because manufacturers 


Moines 
located not 


in Ullinois 


are 

pipe 
The 

Moines to 


rates from Cheer Des 


southeastern 
results in 
there some 

protested they will 


not be further. 
The 


Iowa manufacturers to compete 


reductions were made to_ permit 
With man 
ufacturers of sewer pipe at St. Louis, Mo., 
at producing points north of St. 
Louis, and at Red Wing, Minn. So much 
of the destination territory in li 


nois Wisconsin classifi 


Illinois 


as lies 


and is in Illinois 


cation territory 


The rates on sewer pipe from St. Louis 


and from Illinois producing points to desti- 
nations in Illinois and southern 
are the class-E 


Wisconsin 

rates in the distance scale | 
prescribed application between 
in classification 
nois Classification Case, 55 I. C. C. 290 and 

Ex Parte 67, 56 I. C. C. 202 and 687. Those | 
rates are, generally speaking, not less than | 
cents lower than the 
not less than 1 cent 

posed equal 


for points 


Illinois territory in Illi 


rates and 
than the pro- 
distances. 


present 
lower 
rates for 
the rate from St. 
299 miles, 
proposed 
to 


For example. 
ai. 
with the 
Fort 
The 


Louis to 
Sycamore, is 16.5 cents as 
of 17.5 
Hotcomb, IIL, 
St. Louis to 
Dodgeville, Wis... miles, 17.5 cents 
The proposed from Fort Dodge to 
Chicago for 365 miles is 18.5 cents, 
The from Whitehall, Ill, a 
ducing point, to Elkhorn, Wis., a 
haul of 291 1f cents. 
posed rate Dodge t 
Valley, Ill., haul 


miles is 17.5 


compared rate 
cents from 


300 


Dodge 


miles. ra from 
362 


rate 


te 


is 


rate pro 
two-line 
The 
Stillman 


295 


miles, is 
from Fort 
for a 


cents 


pro 
o 


one-line ot 


Respondents’ comparisons show that the 


proposed rates are: from one cent to 2.5 


cents greater for equal distances than the 
in 
between 


class-E the distance 

plicable 

fication 
The 


were 


rates scale ap- 


points in Ilinois classi 
territory. 
rates to destinations 


in Minnesota 


reduced to lowa manufac- 
destinations in that 
Red Wing, 
Fort Dodge 


is 15.5 cents for 


permit 
at 
manufacturers 


turers to compete 
States 
Minn. The present 
to Paul, Minn., 
miles as compared with a 
from Red Wing to 

It is proposed to 
Fort Dodge to 13.5 
to the manufacturer at 


with at 
rate from 
St. 298 
rate of 6.5 cents 
Paul for 40 
the rate 
will leave 
Wing a 
advantage of 7 cents over Fort Dodge. 


St 


miles 
reduce from 
cents, Which 


Red rate 


Fort 


is 


The proposed rate from 
Mankato, Minn., 136 
The rate from Red 
100 10.5 
of 


to 


Dodge 
13.5 
Taopi, Minn., 


to 
miles, 
to 


cents. 
Wing 
is 


miles, 


cents. 
Comparison the 
Fort Dodge 
with rates on 
and Kansas City 
Nebraska, 


shows 


proposed rates from 


destinations in Minnesota 


sewer pipe from 
Mo., 
Missouri, 
the 


distances 


Deepwater 
todestinations in 
and Okla 


rates 


Kansas, 


homa that proposed 


higher for equal 


are 


manufacturers of sewer 
Brazil, 


lowa 


Protestants 
plant 
the 


are 


at Mecca and 
rates from 
they 
manufacturers 
product in 


the destination ter- 


pipe, with 


who reduced 


that 


oppose 
the ground 
will perniit 
of their 
remainder of 


points on are too 


and 


dispose 


low lowa 


to Chicago 


and the 


| comparisons with 


~ Railroads 


Freight Tariff on 
Grain in Carload 


Shipments Upheld 


I. C. C. Decides Schedules on 
Two Railroads in Middle 
West Are Not Un- 


reasonable. 


Freight rates on grain, in carloads, 
from points in northern Illinois and south- 
Thli- 
nois Central, and Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Ill., 


the 


ern Wisconsin on certain lines of the 


to the Chicago, district, 


on feed in carloads in reverse direc- 


tion, were found not unreasonable or un- 


duly prejudicial by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, in a decision issued on 
July 9, dismissing a complaint filed by the 
Board She report, 


Division 1, dated June 26, says in part: 


Chicago of Trade. by 


Feed 
and 


is manufactured at Minneapolis 
The Chicago 
feed manufacturers draw all kinds of grain 


from a 


Missouri River points 


wide range of territory. Other in- 
gredients, such as bran, shorts, middlings, 
and and 


from and 


linseed meal cake, are 
River 
points on the proportional rates mentioned. 
Therefore, complainant that 
marketing feed the destination  terri- 
tory the Chicago inufacturers are at a 
to the extent of the out- 
th district. Their dis 
primarily one location, 
that they 
the of 
with 


Minneapolis Missouri 


asserts in 
in 

mi 
disadvantage 
bound rates from 
advantage 
it is readily 
market feed 
ingredients, in 

turers shipping 


it 
is of 
fc r seek 


the 


apparent 


to against flow 
com petition 
it 
back-hauls of 
permitted 
that 


moves 


Defendants 
this 


state that 
generally 
but 

the traffic 


should be observed 


nature not 


are 
under 


proportional rates, 


such circumstances at 
It 


undue preference of 


local rates. 
Minneapolis and Mis- 

The 

local 
of 
nota be tested by 
The 
fact that loc al rates on feed lower than on 


River alleged rates 
assailed are 
the 


reasonableness 


sourl points 1s 


for the most part rates 


and under circumstances this case 


their may 


proportional rates, 


grain maintained to a few points is 


convincing 
extended to 


are 
that the same basis should 


i 
all 


not 
be points 

Upon consideration of all facts of record 
find that the not un- 
reasonable 
complaint will be 


we rates assailed are 


or unduly prejudicial. 


dismissed. 


ritory to the detriment of the Indiana pro- 


} ducers. 


In Chicago Fire Brick Company v. A. & 
ae A OA OF 
pipe 
from Brizil 
in Illinois, 
unreasonably 
extent 

the 


Ww 


rates 


Ry. Co., 399, we 
coping, in 


Mecca 


on sewer and wall 
to des- 
Wisconsin and Min- 
and unduly 
that they 
contemporaneously 


like 
destination 


carloads, and 


tinations 
nesota prejudi 


cial the exceeded or 


may 


to 


exceed ap- 


for distances from St. 


territory. 


plicable rates 
Louis to the same 

When 
fendants 
Brazil and 
sion, and 


t 
the instant heard de- 
had not published 
Mecca pursuant 
all of protestants’ 
on the 
time decision 
the dfendants in 
have complied with our decision by estab- 
Brazil Mecca the 
same in amount for like distances as those 
applicable from St. 
i Illinois distance scale. 


case was 


rates from 


to our deci- 
comparisons 
effect at the 


rendered. Since 


based rates in 


the 
hearing 


were 
was 
above 


th case 


lishing rates from and 


Louis, to wit, the class- 
rates in the 
resulted substantial 
the rates from Brazil 
destination territory 
ifacturers at those 
rates over the 


That has 
reductions in 
Mecca 


gives 


action in 
and 
and 


an 


to the 


man points 


advantage in Iowa pro 
ducers. 

For 
Fort 


miles, 


rate 
z., 


with 


from 


295 


example, the, proposed 


to Stillman Valley, 


Dodge 


ia 17.5 


cents, as compured the 
rate of 146 cents from Brazil to South 
port, Ill., 290 The 
Fort to Chicago, 


cents 


Free- 


miles. proposed rate 
from 


18.5 


Dodge 365 miles, is 


rate of 14 
2 miles 


as compared with a 
cents from 18 
Other 


that the 


Brazil to Chicago, 


comparisons conclusively show 


proposed rates are on a 


level than the rates from Brazil and 
Meeca 


to the 


destination territory. 


Testimony was given and numerous ex- 


hibits were introduced in evidence by Iowa 


manufacturers in support of the suspended 


schedules They show, generally  speak- 


ing, the disadvantages Iowa manufac 
turers are under in marketing 


uct 


their prod 
not 
lo was compared with the rates from other 


and that the proposed rates are 


producing points. 


Respondents’ witnesses testified that the 
compensatory, As 
stated it is proposed, in con- 
the reduced to raise 


the minimum weight from 26,900 to 30,000 
‘ 


proposed rates are 
hereinbefore 
nec 


tion vith rates, 


pounds 


The present rate of 20.5 cents from Fort 


Dodge to Chicago, 263 miles, produces car- 
mile ear: 14.6 cents 
of 26,000 


cents 


ings of approximately 
on the minimum weight 
as with 14.8 
of 18.5 
pounds, 


compared under the 


proposed rate cents, minimum 


weight 
We 


have been 


30,000 


find that the suspended schedules 
justified. will be en- 


tered vacating the order of suspension and 


An order 


discontinuing this proceeding. 


drawn | 


pounds | 


! 
and 


| 


; cases resulted in their death. 





manufac: | 


| posed 


under 


that no | 


| 


| 


The 
| make ethyl gasoline.’ 


found the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


1 edge 


higher |! 


| 


' 
' 


| 
| 





| of 


Freight 
Rates 


ALL StareMents Herern Are GIVEN ON 
ann Without Comment BY THE U 


__ Ship} 


Regulations Proposed to Govern 


Making and Use of Ethyl Gasoline 


Public Health Service Issues Rules to Protect 
Plant Employes, Motorists From Lead Fumes. 


Proposed regulations for governing the 
manufacture, mixing, distribution and use 
of tetiaethyl 
formulated with 
mendations of a committee appointed May 
20, NaS, s. 


Cumming, Public 


fasoline containing lead, 


in accordance recom- 
Surgeon 


the 


by General Hugh 
of 
Health Service, have been made public by 


the United States Public Health 


United States 
Service. 


These regulations, which are proposed 
for adoption by the States in order to 
tain uniformity of control, were presented 
at the conference of State and Territorial 
health officers rec@éntly held in Washing- 
ton. Adoption of the regulations by the 


States is optional. 


ob- 


Investigation into the hazard of gasoline 
containing tetraethyl lead was initiated by 
the Public Health Service after deaths of 
several employes engaged in its manufac- 
ture at a plant of the Standard Oil 
at Bayway, N. J., in October, 1924, 
and also of workers in Ohio, Other work- 
men also affected the fumes of 
the mixed gasoline which brought about 
a violent type of insanity, and in most 
Due to those 
occurrences the diluted gasoline was com- 
monly called ‘looney gas.” 


Com- 
pany 


were by 


Injurious in Some Cases. 


A preliminary by 


Health 


investigation the 
Service, however, brought out that 


gasoline containing tetraethyl lead was in. | 


of 
this basis that the 


jurioms only in 
and it was on 


some its 
pro- 
were formulated for its 
The regulations, as drawn up by 
January 17, 
health officers of | 
their comment and 
The regulations contained herein 
to date by_the sug- 
of State health officers. It was 
the Public Health Service 
research being carried 
possible necessity 


isolated cases 
use, 
regulations 
control. 
the Surgeon General 
to 


various States for 


on 1926, 
were 


the 


submitted the 
criticism. 
are those as corrected 
gestions 
explained by 
that further 
to determine 


additional changes. 


is 


on 


the for 


These optional 
with 


regulations are prefaced 
that “ethyl fluid 
the concentrated commercial fluid contain- 
ing ingredients, 
which to 


the explanation is 


tetraethyl lead and other 


is to be mixed with gasoline 

“The manufacture of ethyl fluid,”’ it 
further explained, ‘“‘consists in adding these 
other ingredients to tetraethyl lead and is 
called blending. 
ethyl 
line 
gasoline, 


other 


is 


The process of adding to 
fluid to gasoline to form ethyl gaso 
mixing. In ethyl 
as herein used, are included all 
fluids tetraethyl 


is called the term 


motor containing 
lead.”’ 
Four Groups of Regulations. 
Four separate grqups of proposed 
the Public 
They are: 


regu- 


lations are included in Health 


Service's announcement. 

I. Proposed regulations for the manu- 
facture of tetraethyl lead and the blending 
of the latter to make ethy! fluid. 

II. Proposed regulations for mixing, 

IIT. regulations for 
tion of ethyl gasoline. 

IV. Proposed regulations for automobile 
and filling stations. 

The full of 
tions, as corrected 


Proposed distribu- 


test the proposed regula- 


to date, follows: 
E No person shall be employed without 
nature of 
the hazard and the precautions to be taken, 
se) 6each 
physical examination 
of and 
indicative 


adequate instructions as to the 


periodical 
shall 
tests are 
of tetraethyl 
minimum, 


worker shall have a 


which consist 
other 
aborption 
include 
following items: 


such physical as 
of 


and shall 


the 


lead asa the 


(a) Examination of blood for stippling 
arefully trained workers, using posi- 
and negative controls, without knowl- 
of the source of the slides; ex- 
amination week for the 
first three there- 


by « 
tive 
this 
be 


shall once a 


weeks, and bimonthly 
after. 
(b) 


with plant 


to 


Semimonthly 
for informal 
general health 

(c) Bimonthly weight, stripped. 

(ad) Bimonthly ; 
blood pressure while sitting. 
Bimonthly hemoglobin estimation by 
hemoglobinometer. 

Must Keep Records 

Exact records of these examinations shall 
and persons showing gradually 


contact 


physician statement as 


systolic and diastolit 
fe) 


Dare's 


be Kept, 


| ning 


| shall 


| be controlled 





increasing amounts of stipping, Sudden 
development of stippling, or other marked 
from normal, shall be promptly 
from tetraethyl work, ir- 
respectivxe of whether or not such finding 
may be indicative of lead pooisoning. All 
where lead i nany form 
meas- 


deviation 


excluded lead 


parts of the plant 
is used shall be subject to sanitary 
ures to and dissemina- 
tion of lead dust. 

4. Separate ventilation systems shall be 
provided for the manufacturing apparatus, 
of the outlets 

the floor 
inlets and 
to avold 
contamination 


prevent collection 


and for the air the rooms, 
of the being 
of each and 


outlets so 


located near 
all external 
being Situated as 
dustiness and appreciable 
the air around the plant. 
5. Daily inspection shall cover efficiency 
all joints, 
manufacturing apparatus, | 


latter 
room, 


of 
and 


ventilating Valves, 


of 


system, 


gaskets 


and 
y 


and adequacy of pressure-hose respirators. 

6. All containers of ethyl] fluid or tetra- 
ethyl lead shall be labeled as to exact con- 
tent and danger and shall conform to 
the regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commissio:i. These containers shall be 
carefully tested for leaks and shall bear a 
plainly legible label stating that they are 
‘to tight immediately when 
emptied, without cleansing, and sent back 
to the plant. 


be closed 


used for 


cleansing the containers ethyl 
fluid or tetraethyl lead shall be placed in 
of a closed Sys- 
air and 


7. Kerosene or other material 


used of 
the containers by means 
with air vents to outside 
adequate ventilation. 

8. The filling shall performed 
of closed system with air 
from the container to the outside air, and 
with adequate ventilation. 

9. A shall added to ethyl fluid 
in sufficient amount to give staining quali- 
ties to the ethyl gasoline, to deter in- 
dividuals from using it for cleansing or 
other simliar purposes. 

10. Reports shall 
the appropriate officer 
cerned covering the 
Number of workers 
of month; number 
close of month, 
workers, number of workers separated 
from tetraethyl lead work account of 
results of examinations, number of definite 
of of of 
poisoning so as 
known. 


tem 

with 
by 

vent 


be 


means a 


dye be 


made monthly to 
of the State con- 
following points: 
employed at begin- 
of workers em- 
number of new 


be 


ployed at 
on 


cases 


far 


condition 
reported 


cases poisoning, 


previously 


Regulations for Mixing. 


content of 
commercial ethyl gasoline shall be 


1. The 
in 


maximum tetraethyl 
lead 
in the proportion of 1:1260 by volume for 
commercial tetraethyl lead, 1:1300 
Pb (C2H5)4 C. P. 

2. Mixing ethyl fluid with 
cept for certain specific requirements such 
military and 
service shall be 
distributing centers 
tank 
be 


or for 


ex- 


gasoline, 


research, 


mail 


as naval use, and 
air 
main 


than 


done only at the 
and in 
Adequate provision 
center for 
distribution of the 
the gasoline, and 
distribution shall 
the analysis of samples. 
locations of and 
names of persons engaged in mixing 
State Department 
of employment. 


not less 
lots. 
at 
mechanical 
throughout 
of 


by 


car 
made each such 
thorough 
ethyl fluid 
the efficiency such 
3. The 
the 
shall be reported to the 
of Health of the state 
4. As few at center as 
practicable shall be employed for this work. 
5. No person shall 
ing until adequately 
mechanics 
the 
6. The 
provide 


these centers 


persons each 
be engaged for mix- 
instructed as to the 
mixing, the and 
precautions taken. 


of dangers, 


be 
of 
corps 
and 


to 
distributor 

A special 

instructors 


ethyl fluid shall 

of adequately 
trained service men. 
Maximum Ventilation Required. 

7. All mixing shall be done with the 
maximum ventilation practicable under 
weather conditions existing at the time. 

8. Operation of the pumps shall be in- 
stantly stopped at the of a 
other defect no attempt shall 
be made to repair or disconnect the sys- 
tem until 
charge of 


appearance 
leak or and 
a qualified man takes personal 
it. 

9. Floors of all places where any possi- 
bility of spilling is present are to be pro- 
vided with drains and proper facilities for 
making complete flushing out 
of all spilled fluid, or in their absence pro- 
vision shall be made for chemically neu- 
tralizing any spillage as it occurs. 


possible a 


10. No bulk mixing station shall be dis- 
mantied or disconnected for repairs except 
by a qualified man. 

11. efficient 
of preventing skin absorption of tetraethyl 


lead, and 


Kerosene or other means 
washing facilities shall always 
be conveniently available. 

12 
the 
spicuous 


The rules and 
employes shall 


instructions affecting 
be posted in 
the ethyl 


a con- 


place where fluid is 


being handled. 
Group to Be Watched. 
13. 
with 


The distributor of ethy! fluid shall, 
the advice of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, select a representative 
hazard of mixing, representing the entire 
of at least 40 men exposed to the 
of distribution. This group shall 
serve as an index of the hazard of mixing. 
Monthly for the first months, and 
every. four months thereafter this group 
of have an examination, 
which 


group 
area 


three 


employes shall 
shall consist of: ‘ 

(a) Examination of blood for stippling, 
by carefully trained using posi- 
tive and negative controls, without knowl- 
edge of the source of the slides. 


workers, 


(b) Examination of fecal samples of lead. 
(c) Report as to general state of health. 
(d) Weight, 
(e) Blood 
systolic, 


stripped. 
estimation, 
sitting. 


pressure diastolic 


when 
(f) Hemoglobin estimation Dare in- 


strument, 


by 


exact records of these examinations 


shall be kept. 


14. The results of the examinations 


Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to I. . C. 


Freightc revenue 


Passenger revenue aa bia 
Total, including other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 

Total expenses, including other . 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 
Net after 
Net after 
Average miles operated 
Operating ratio 


taxes, etc. 
rents 


. 20,397,569 


. 18,798,254 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Months 

1925 
180,831,730 
57,974,711 
7,450,869 263,031,707 
7.111.895 32,680,099 
7,322,966 67,986,338 | 
433.178 101,635,895 | 
830.171 216,726,534 
620,698 46,305,173 ! 
11,669,117 10,540,512 | 
40,824,672 | 
34,545,471 29,726,954 | 
10,518.43 10,507.34 | 

81.0 82 4 


5 
1926 
700,902 


8,032 


2 
= 
~ 
< 


1925 
37.721,406 
11,836,885 
54,676,413 2 
6,636,496 

12,961,474 
20,243,390 
42,766,566 
11,909,847 
2,846,731 
9,023,685 
TRA 4ATR 
10,507.3 


nr HD 
a 


> 
1a = 


2 
5 
3 
5 


7,419,12 
. 13,250,175 


44,031,342 

- 3,151,539 

10,610,183 

9,245,070 

10,518.43 
76.1 


Michigan Central Railroad. 
Months 
1925 

24,576,433 
7,530,151 
35,658,828 
4,038,180 
7,456,144 
12,271,642 


May 5 
1926 1925 1926 
ag2 5,017,344 26,942,017 
1,591,869 8,097,890 
7,280,140 38,831,627 

961.967 3,956,102 
1,495,856 7,608,731 
? 366,672 12,669,898 
5,157,296 
2,122,844 

447,043 
1,673,630 
1.706.601 
1,862.25 


919 
»716,883 
111,34 
067 
489, 


967 
OTK BSG 
497 


2.077 


) 
12,304,485 
2,458,117 
9,835,383 
9,244,728 
1,871.32 


10,206,484 
2,150,951 | 
8,044,943 | 
8,233,631 | 
1,862.25 


71d 


OR 
797 
900,539 


1,871 


i 


Western! Maryland Railway. 
May 5 Months 
1926 1926 1925 
1,641,314 490,655 7,300,395 
‘ 272,221 
7,959,264 
1,047,243 
1,718,116 
2,422,493 
5,655,528 
2,303,736 
315,000 
1,988,736 


1925 
1,438,213 
76 
1,563,910 
210,494 


1,746 
270, 159,383 
2,031,200 
713,532 
6,356,426 
2,647,546 
395,000 
2 252,546 
2.075,826 
804.44 


ore 


ool, 
476.6 
193, 


5938, 
80,000 

473,146 

439,396 
804.44 


Erie Railway. 
5 Months 
1926 1925 
7,457,105 7,083,767 
185,066 243,619 
8,071,262 7,744,234 
986,687 894,378 
2,023,935 1,936,560 
2,442,160 2,504,097 
5,850,976 5,706,994 
524,889 576,269 2,220,286 2,037,240 
141,333 145,706 667,165 618,005 
383.513 430,495 1,552,757 1,416,907 
360,016 429.144 1,558,768 1,413,950 
511.60 511.60 511.60 511.60 


no * 


(2.0 


Wheeling & Lake 
May 
926 1925 
1,647,988 
48,478 
1,808,647 
268,981 
: 379,492 
503,573 506,839 
1,244,476 1,232,378 


1,625, 

40, 

1,769, 
259 
406.4 
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ing. 
Plan for Shipping 
Will Be Submitted 


By General Dalton 


New Head of Emergency Fleet 
Corporation Declares He 


Has Definite Ideas. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
long experience in important executive 
work. At the same time we wanted a man 
who had been actively engaged in ocean 
transportation. yeneral Dalton seemed to 
us to fill the bill. His experience while in 
charge of the Army Transport Service and 
in handling water transportation during 
the war is common knowledge. 

“General Dalton has had a 
rience in connection with the purchase of 
supplies and general business administra- 
His Knowledge of and enthusiasm 
for a,real American merchant marine 
are well known. He knows its commer- 
cial aspects and its value and relation to 
the country’s’ national defense. In March, 
1924, the President appointed a committee 
study merchant marine affairs 
of Secretary Mellon, Secretary 
Weeks, Secretary Wilbur, Secretary 
Hoover, T. V. O'Connor, Chairman of the 
Shipping Board and Leigh C. Palmer, then 
President of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. General Dalton worked with 
this committee and demonstrated his ability 
in merchant marine problems.” 

Mr. O'Connor asked whether this 
new appointment indicated any change in 
policy, and the chairman replied, ‘There 
has been no change in the board's say 
of placing in the hands of a single execu- 
tive sufficient authority 
administration of the Fleet Corporation's 
affairs, the Shipping Board acting a 
board of directors, and that the policy as 
the board in 


vast expe- 


tion. 


to con- 


sisting 


was 


for the successful 
as 
fixed by 1924 for consolida- 
tions and ship sales involving all possible 
reduction in administrative expenses and 
other economies will be persistently pur- 
sued. 

“The appointment of General Dalton has 
and of American 
American 
stay 


approval 
shipping The mer- 
chant marine to and with 
General Dalton in charge of the adminis- 
trative operating affairs we confidently ex- 
pect to:go forward in that direction.” 

Paul Smiths, N. Y., July 9.—President 
Coolidge is well satisfied with the 
tion of General A. C. Dalton as president 
of the Emergency. Fleet Corporation, the 
official White Houses spokesman declared 
today. 

Chairman O'Connor of the Shipping 
Board had consulted the executive of the 
board's decisoin before the action was an- 


the support 
interests. 


is here 


selec- 


nounced, and had submitted several names 
to succeed him. Mr. Coolidge replied that 
any of the men suggestetd were acceptable. 

In behalf of the President, the spokes- 
man reiterated the White House policy of 
disposing of aS many American-owned bot- 


toms as possible to Mr. 


private owners. 
Coolidge’s only condition, it was said, is 
that the ships be retained by America 
owners so that, in addition to carry do- 
mestic produce, they may be available as 
an adjunct of national defense in time 
of war. - ; 


Railroad Asks Authority #§ 
To Issue $500,000 in Bonds 


The Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line 
Railroad on July 9 applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $500,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds and to sell 
$250,000 of the bonds at 971, to Kean, 
Taylor & Co. of New York to reimburse 
the treasury for expenditures yet 
capitalized. 


not 


shall be reported promptly to the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 

1. Each filling station shall have prom!}- 
nently displayed at the pump, or in other 
conspicuous place, the following warning 
or one of similar effectiveness; “Ethyl 
gasoline containing tetraethyl Jead, to be 
used aS motor fuel on and not for cleam 
ing or any other purpose." 

2, Suitable leaflets shall be available at 
filling stations where ethyl gasoline 


all 
is sold, for distribution on request. These 
the possible dan- 


leaflets shall describe 
gers and precautions to be taken in the 
use of ethyl gasoline, 

3. Containers of ethyl gasoline sold to 
the general public shall be labeled: “Ethyl 
gasoline containing tetraethyl lead. To be 
used for motor fuel only, and not for 
cleaning Or any other purpose.”’ 

1. Automobile garages or repair sh@ps 
holding more than five cars and all public 
stations and filling stations for 
automobiles should be registered with ¥ 


7» 


service 


local health department. 

2. In addition to doors and to window- 
ventilation in summer, aufomobile garages, 
repair shops, service stations, and filling 
stations should have permanently opera- 
tive ventilation at least equivalent to that 
given by an opening or openings at ceiling 
level free to the outside air, but pro- 
tected from down drafts, with cross-sec- 
tion of 0.2 per cent of the floor space 
available for cars, together with an open- 
ing or openings for inlet near floor level 
of corresponding effectiveness, both ar- 
ranged to give positive dilution of exhaust 
gases as generated. This isto be taken as 
a minimum, special conditions requiring 
greater permanent ventilation. 

3. Automobile garages, repair shops, 
service Stations, and filling | stations 
should be kept reasonably clean and free 
from dust by means of flushing out and 
moist Sweeping or vacuum cleaning. 

4, Automobile garages, repair 5 shops, 
service stations, and filling stations should 
keep Conspicuously posted a copy of these 
regulations with the following statements: 

“Automobile exhaust gas is dangerous. 
Motors should not run longer than 30 sec- 
onds unless the car is in motion or the ex- 
haust is directly connected to the outside 
air. Liquids sold as motor fuel, except 
ordinary gasoline, should be used only as 
motor fuel, and not for cleaning or other 
purposes. The fumes from the evapora- 
tion of even ordinary gasoline may be i 


jurious,” 
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National Banks 








Funds Are Needed 
By Croats Kingdom 
To Pay Off Credits 
Foreign Loan Is Ouly Solution, 
Says Annual Report of 


National Bank Just 
Made Public. 


kingdom of 


The Serbs, Croats and } 
Slovenes faces an immediate need for 
funds to meet mortgage and industrial | 


credits, according to the annual report of 
the National Bank of the Kingdom, just 
made public here by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The bank's report says there is a large 
amount of money available at the National 
Bank and in the commercial but 
that the directorate of the institution sees 
no way out except recourse to borrowings 
from foreign countries. 

The 1925 represented 
steps forward as regards the nation’s finan- 
cial the 


banks 





year important 
report declares, and in 
this connection mentions the greater 
liquidity of the loaning portfolio of the 
bank. This condition appeared, it was ex- 
plained, to the fall 
in the price of home products. 


Stability, 


be due somewhat to 


Despite the lack of necessary capital to 
encourage more active work at the Bourse, 
days of 1926 saw 
the part of all | 
accomplish stability 
from whom 
expansion must 


the report says the earl 
a determined effort 
financial interests to 
and tranquility 
the money for 
come. 


on 
among those 


industrial 


Text of Bank's Report. 

The report of the bank, as made public 
by the Reserve Board, follows: 

The annual report of the National Bank 
of the Kingdom of Croats, and 
Slovenes for 1925 the following 
summary of the bank's operations and ac- | 
tivities, and of the situation of 
the country. 

During the past 
curred 
und has floated 
State debt to the bank 
unchanged at 2,966,000,000 dinars, 
payment of debt is closely 
with the revaluation of the 
has not yet undertaken. 
been some steady improvement in 
finances, but it is to attempt 
Stabilization of value of the dinar 
until the finances of the State are in order. 

There gradual the 
value of during two 
speculative the 
purchase of all bills 
and tended to 


Federal 


Serbs, 





contains 


economic 


the State has in- 
the national 


foreign loans. 


year 
bank 
The 
therefore, 

The re- 
bound up 


no new debts at 
no new 


remains, 





this 
dinar, which 
There 
State 
the 


been has 
uscless 
the 
has been a rise in 
the 
To 


dinar the 
avoid a 
undertook the 
came on the 


up the value of the dinar. It 


past 
years. 
bank 
which 
push 
ceeded in checking the rise and in stabiliz- 
ing the dinar by the end of the year. 
Business in checks is steadily 
ing a more important part of the bank's 
work; thus the bank is becoming a more 
powerful factor in determining the rate | 
of the dinar and stabilization. By 
agreement with the finance 
the bank bought with its bank notes a 
third of all the export bills, and having 
received the equivalent of the bills in 


| 
' 
| 
dinars, used the bills for State ents 


rise, 


market 


suc- 


becom- 


its 
minister of 


abroad or turned them over to the ministry 
of finance for State 
while the surplus sold 
change. To maintain the value of the 
dinar, bills were sold when there was a 
great demand for them; and bills 
bought and diners were put into circula- 
tion when the supply of bills was large, 
especially during the export season. 
policy of stabilization 
ing to the fund of bills which been 
created in the course of the last few years. 

Issue of Notes Explained. 

Mention must be made of the inaccurate 
and malicious rumor that the national 
bank buys bills with some reserve notes 
of its own, the amount of which is 
included in the report of 
issued weekly. We may state that all 
notes which the bank issues, whether for 
its own or for State business, are included 
in the circulation as regularly announced. 

The discount rate of the bank remained 
steady at 6 per cent, while the rate on se- 
cured loans was 8 per cent. The private 
discount rate remained high, although not 
nearly so high as in the preceding year, 
and varied between 8 and 16 per cent. 
Money is especially dear outside the large 
centers. This is due, not to money scare- 
ity, for there is certainly a sufficient sup- 
ply, but to high taxes, the high cost of 
living, high running expenses and the un- 
certainty of business. In 1924 the national 
bank took measures to fix the private rate 
of interest by agreements among the com- 
mercial banks. This policy was success- 
ful; competition for savings déposits was 
reduced to a minimum, which allowed the 
banks to decrease their interest charges 
on loans. A general reduction in money 
rates can come about only from a uniform 
stem of State and local taxation through- 
out the kingdom and from lowered 
of living. 

The vield was better than the 
previous year, both as regards quantity 
and quality. The area sown was greater 
and the yield was higher. But in spite 
of this the year saw no greater income 
than in 1924. Prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts were low because of large crops 
throughout the world. Exports of wheat, 
flour, prunes, hops and tobacco increased 
considerably, while exports of cattle and 
stock-raising products declined. Export 
business was fairly good, but import trade 
encountered many difficulties. 

Prices were high as a result of the high 
customs duties. Sales of commodities were 
reduced among the general public because 
the price of agricultural products was low 
on the world market while prices for man- 
ufactured goods were rising. Thus, there 
is a large surplus of goods on hand for 
1926, and goods will not be ordered in as 
large quantities as formerly. 

Up to the present time our balance of 
payments has been and still is constantly 
unfavorable. Much work and lasting tran- 
quility will be necessary if this balance is 
to be made favorable. Our young indus- 
tries are having many difficulties in main- | 
taining themselves against foreign compe- 
tition from the elder European industries 


payments at home, 


was on the ex- 


were 


This 
was successful, ow- 
has 


not 
the circulation 


costs 


corn 





with their long experience, large capital, 
and skilled technical workers. At present | 





Federal 


Reserve 





Assets of Federal Reserve Banks | 
Show Increase in Week of July 7 


Gold Reserves Decline $28,000,000 Under Total 
Reported as of June 30. 


Complete statistics on resources and liabilities of the 12 Federal reserve banks com- 
bined, for July 7, with comparative figures for June 30, and July 8, 1 
sponding figures for a year ago, were made public by 


follows: 


(In thousands of dollars.) 


Resources. 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. 


Gold held exclusively against I. R. 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Treasury 











and corre- 


Reserve Board as | 


the Federal 
‘ 


} 
| 
July. 8, 1926 | 
! 


July 7, 1926. June 30, 1926. 
oe $1,322,166 $1,462,159 $1,461,028 
54,655 06,277 47,706 | 
notes.... a 1,518,436 1,504.7 





656.9073 


660,419 


678, 


597.200 












































POCA] GOld TeGCEVES. ...5 ccc cveweses Censsvere 2, 806,817 2,834,928 2,784,261 | 
Reserves other than gold...... ee cceseece oe 135,177 144,711 139,493 
Uns TOSS VOE. 6.ii aa Ncevce tiawers fw he 2,941,994 2,979,639 2,923,754 
Non-reserve cash ; éheae tees ee 43,240 48: 49,699 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations 319.052 252,879 230,270 
Other bills discounted ee 293,515 262,152 220,061 | 
Total bills discounted seseetuee 6 515,931 
Bills bought in open market.. ce beeceseee ee 237,569 249,394 240,711 | 
U. S. Government securities: | 
Bonds ‘ 81,893 
Treasury notes ee 232,195 
Certificates of indebtedness ee 71,191 
Total U. &. Government securities.... 385.279 
Other securities 3.200 
Foreign loans on gold Vari eee oseees 5,502 | 
* 
Total bills and securities Tae ERE REAR EERE 1,233,553 1,158,406 Ay 
Due from foreign banks ‘ 646 645 
Uncollected items .......i..ceee. os 701,324 641.109 683.492 
BANK PTOMISES 2... iicciccvvecvesceccesccccsyes . 09,749 60.326 | 
All other resources vedwnne ee os ‘ 16,288 20,981 | 
DORM) -FRROULCES 160 6iCi cc ds Ke OEE 6 S008 4,998,511 4,904,308 4.781.642 
Liabilities | 
BP. RR. Notes Ih Bcttial CITCUIATION occ cccecse 1,737,500 1,697,279 1,652,290 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ° 2,228,839 2,1 | 
Government .. eo 10,713 | 
BULGE GORE sci cwcevcwsee REN ME VR ESRI ONES | 
GORNOE NOMEN 65.0464 ce bitrate mess coon «ee 
Total deposits .. pine e se tee e 2 
Deferred availability items ............... 96 
Capital paid in 2 3 ORE Ea ee 115,617 
Surplus UOC 4 56AS SE CEE A ENS oe 220,310 217,837 
All other liabilities .. RCherr Wee Sie WR CE SIE 14,830 11,187 
Total liabilities 4,998,511 4,904,358 4,781,642 | 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 
liabilities combined 19.2% 79.3% 76.1% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents 94,338 54,459 37,829 





Domestic Coins Totaling 


Produced at Mints During Past Fiscal Y ear 


Large Amounts of Money in Gold, Silver and Minor Metals 
Made for Other Lands. 


Also 


Domestic coinage totalling $88,614,418 


States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
This 
during the year of 372,855,100 coins of various denominations 

to the domestic coin production United States mints also produced a 
metal 


Office of the Director of the Mint. 
In addition 
large amount of gold, 
Central America and Furope. 
The following table sets forth 
duced at the mints during the fiscal year: 
Denomination 


silver and minor 





the denomination, value and number of coins pro- 





was produced at the mints of the United 
1926, it was announced July 9 by the 
monetary amount represented an output 


88,614,418 in Value 





coins for countries in Latin America, 


Pieces Value 


























Gold: | 
RNIN, CMON 5-55-6205: 4'd 5) SK Rib we 6 ee W.96 Wa bs 2,611,500 $52,230,000 
EON SERIE ITAA OR ETE LURE LUCE eee 1.914.000 10,149,000 | 
RARER oo odeovic ag ieiek ic we nine Bei sc eboodiees 378,000 1,445,000 
Quarter eagles, Sesquicentennial ............. Eke ehb aan 200,226 500,565 

SRE MONE cos oo eA ew aha Sa eoee eee Dada a eae ae ais 4,403,726 64,315,565 

Silver: 
rae ere eee eee ee eee a ae 11,432,700 11,432,700 
BEGEE BOTS, SOORICORIONTIE! §6. 66 Fok 65a oe Caco sees eRe 0s 1,000,528 590,264 
REGIE Geers, COTOCHIG. DUDHOO: 6a... 5b coc aeeevaeeesse sks 150,200 75.100 
Half dollars, Fort Vancouver 50,028 25,014 
NE SIN inn wa fakes k PRES Re SS SRSA bu se Se Eww aye 2,148,000 3,037,000 
DRT Ain Link 06 CLUES TAOCRT SE Sie he TLS OR Rigatee ad PRR 41,131,000 4,113,100 

TOC) BUVEY .48ss00tetees a ee eee ee Te ee ee 65,912,456 19,183,178 

Minor: | 
PE OO MEP oo ks hens ob ws 6 od aE OS OEM oreo ees 92,428,100 2,621,405 | 
Oe COME DEON i oi ncskseeeacieie snes 249,427,000 2,494,270 


Total minor 


Total domestic coinage $72,171,282 
COINAGE OTHER THAN UNITED STATES. 
Peru ep eae 10,881,000 pieces Venezuela 4a 1,255,000 pieces 
Guatemala caakeusas 1,585,000 pieces Poland peek 840,000 pieces 
Costa Rica 15,000 pieces Salvador 2,100,000 pieces 


the textile industry is the best protected 
and most successful industry in the coun- 
The 
profitably. 


try. brewing industry is working 
The milling industry scarcely 
maintains itself. Sugar manufacturing 
has had a serious crisis resulting from 
the fall of sugar prices throughout the 
world. The small iron industry which 
exists is struggling against almost unsur- 
mountable difficulties, as are also the paper 
industry and some _ others. Generally 
speaking the great needs of industry are 
credit and State protection. 

The money market characterized 
last year by the large amount of available 
money. This was shown at the national 
bank by the amount of its loans and cur- 
rent accounts. The same thing was true 
of the other large banks. Many of them 
made little of discounts at the na- 
tional bank and even had large amounts 
standing there to their current accounts. 
This abundance of money was created by 
the increase of savings deposits, the 
liquidation of the loans of earlier years, 
and by the withdrawal of private money 
from various enterprises, either 
some of liquidated or had 
failed, or because private loans were con- 
cluded abroad. 


was 


use 


by 


because 


these were 


In addition, large amounts 


were withdrawn from business in bills, 
which was.no longer profitable for the 


banks after the stabilization of the dinar. 
Lastly, export trade needed less money 
because of the fall in the price of home 
products 


Nethertheless the credit crisis described 


301,855,100 


eemaieas 5,115,675 


$8,614,418 








in the report of 1924 was not remedied by 


the money abundance of 1925. There was 


a constant lack of capital for long-term 


business. The banks, having succeeded 
in making their fund liquid, were reluctant 
to undertake new business, and preferred 
to save their money in bad days 
should come again. This reacted very un- 
favorably on economic progress and work 
in general. If business were under- 
taken at all conditions were made very 
hard. Requirements for trade and indus- 
try are usually longer than three 
months, but money for the longer period 
was almost impossible to obtain. 

The greater liquidity of the portfolio of 
the national bank made it possible to grant 
new credits. By June of last year the 
bank had already granted to exporters and 
those preparing to export, credits to the 
amount of 374,775,000 dinars. When grant- 
ing seasonal credits the management sent 
a circular letter to all its branches ex- 
plaining the aim of such grants, namely, 
to place at the disposal of the commercial 
world for the summer and autmn seasons, 
in addition to the regular credits, sup- 
plementary sums to be used exclusively for 
the work of selection, preparation, and ex- 
port of home products. 

Our money markets still far from be- 
ing able to supply the two great financial 
needs of mortgage and industrial 
To satisfy these needs more 
be undertaken at the Bourse with 
and This, however, is 
impossible for the present, since there a 


case 


new 


for 





credit. 
active work 
should 
securities bonds. 


not sufficient capital; and for this purpose 


| 
76,000,000 dinars to 825,000,000 dinars and 
the total reserve to 2,111,000,000 dinars. | 
Computed thus the metal cover is over | 
34 per cent. Adding to this other foreign | 
holdings in dollars, pounds, and Swiss | 
francs, the percentage rises to over 40 | 
per cent. This shows that the banks | 
| could, without foreign help, stabilize the | 
dinar, effect its devaluation, and intro: | 
duce a quasi-gold standard, ] 


Railroads 





DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures | | 
of the 

U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business July 7. 





Receipts. 
Customs receipts $1,380,375.88 | 
Internal-revenue receipt | 
Income tax... 2,869,699.18 | 
Miscellaneous internal rev 

venue 6,243, 802.08 | 
Miscellaneous receipts 1,848,282.84 | 
Total ordinary receipt 11,842,129.98 | 

Public debt receipts 537,640.00 
Balance previous day 929,920,058.14 
Total 242,299,828.12 | 
Expenditures. | 
General expenditures $8.546,129.71 
Interest on public debt 1 32 | 


Refunds of reccipts 


Canal 





Panama 





Operations in specia ac 
counts 17,057.23 
Adjusted service certificate | 
fund 42,557.00 
Investment of trust funds 559,255 | 
Total ordinary expendi 
tures 10,713,201.72 
Other public debt cxpendi 
tures 244,844.25 
Balance to-day..... 231,341,782.15 
Total 242,299,828.12 
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By Four Companies | 





Figures Announced by I. C. C. for 

Wire. Express. and Pullman 

Companies. 

Prices High and Sales Reduced. 
of the Western Union 
Company, the 
American Telegraph & Telephone | 


e | 
for May and of the American 


Earnings Tele- | 


graph Pullman Company, 


and the 


Company 


Railway Express Company for March, as 


tt minhngerinstelipulingatimpartineite actos 
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; Common 





reported to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission, are as follows 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

May 1926 1925 
Gross Oper. Rev. $11.037,472 $9,963,111 | 
Net Oper. Rev. 2.036.071 2,009,705 | 
Net Oper. Inc 563,486 1,564,684 

| 

Five months’ 

Gross Oper. Rev. 1.975.688 48,416,721 

Net Oper. Rev. 10,084,494 9,688,018 

Net Oper. Inc 7,740.37 7,912,410 
Pullman Company. 

May 1926 1925 | 
Gross Oper. Rev $6.470,376 $6,366,512 
Net Oper. Rev. 913,752 1,184,814 
Net Oper. Ine 583,483 879,273 | 

Five months’ 

| Gross Oper. Rev 32,321,990 30,616,522 | 
Net Oper. Rev. 4,377,103 4,650,870 
Net*oper. Inc 2,887,212 3,195,674 

American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 

9°¢ 7 \ 

May 1926 1925 | 
Gross Oper. Rey $7,431,901 $7,011,607 
Net Oper. Rev 3,795,059 3,810,466 
Net Oper. In 3,020,047 3,067,580 

Five month 
Gross Oper. Rev. 37.7383,764 34,596,727 
Net Oper. Rev. 19,742,234 19,440,292 


Inc 15,281,850 15,605,052 


Net Oper. 


American Railway Express Co. 








March 1926 
Gross Oper. Re\ 996,328 914 
Net Oper. Rev 286.180 279,111 
Net Oper. Inc 114,655 106,600 | 

Three months’ | 
Gross Oper. Rev. 67,233,109 »279,185 | 
Net Oper. Rev. 817,939 783,045 
Net Oper. Inc 295,663 261,225 


Electric Railways Given 
More Time to Argue Rules 


Commerce Commission 
giving 10 electric rail- 
cause, if 


Interstate 


an 


The 
has issued 
roads until November 1 to 
any, why not “street, 
or interurban electric railways operated as 


ordet 
show 


they are suburban, 


a part of a general railroad system of | 
transportation,” and also to show what 
modifications, if any, should be made in |! 






the rules and ‘tions of the commis; 
sion for the inspection and testing of loco- 
Motives propelled by other than steam 
power, and rules and instruc- 
tions with or without modifications, should 
not be observed by it from and after a 


date to be fixed by the commission. 


Inst 


why such 


The rules were made effective on July 1, 
but the effective date was extended until 
further order as to the 10 roads named, the 








Lima-Toledo Railroad, the Central Cali- 
fornia Traction Company, Visalia Elec- ; 
tric Railroad, Sacramento Northern Rail- 
way, Salt Lake and Utah. Railroad, Utah | 
Idaho Central Railroad, Milwaukee North- | 
ern Railway, Chicago South Shore and 
South Bend, the Kansas City Railways, | 
and the Cedar Rapids and Iowa City 
Railway. 

| 
recourse will for a long time have to be | 
made to other countries. | 

- * * 


December Finances Detailed. | 
the metal cover | 
of the bank amounted to 460,000,000 dinars. 


On December 31, 1925, 
This included gold, silver, foreign money, 
and deposits abroad. Notes in circulation 
on the same date amounted to 6,000,000,000 


dinars, giving the unsatisfactory reserve 
percentage of 7.59 metallic cover. This, 
however, is reckoning the reserve in gold | 


values and the no 
ducing the reserv< 


es in paper values. Re- 
to the corresponding 
paper values raises the gold holdings from 


. 


| necessary 


| equipment, including land, on 


; represents 


| vestment 


| a partly 


10, 1926. 
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Valuation of 
thicago & Alton 


Railroad Valued 





533,454,000 For Rate Purposes 


—— 


Tentative Report by the I. C. C. Places Tetal 
Investment at $117,109,684. 


The final value for rate-making purposes 


of the property owned and used for com- 





mon-carrier purposes by the Chicago 4 
Alton Railroad was found to be $53,454,000, | 
as of June 30, 1919, in a tentative valua- | 
tion report issued on July 9 by the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission. The final | 
value for the property used was placed at 
$75,960,936, including property leased from 
the Alton’s subsidiaries, the Joliet & Chi- | 
cago Railroad, the Louisiana & Missouri 
River Railroad, the Kansas City, St. Louis | 
& Chicago Mailread, and the Rutland, | 
Toluca & Northern Railroad, as well as | 
miscellaneous lines leased from other com- | 
panies. | 
The outstanding capitalization and long 
term debt as of valuation date was $125,- | 
497, and the investment in road and | 


stated in the 
books was $119,958,671, but the report says 


that the 


equipment as company's 


readjustments required by com- 


| mission's accounting cxamination would re- 


duce this to $117,109,684. 
Cost of Reproduction. | 
The cost of reproduction new of the | 
property owned was placed at $53,378,948 | 


and the cost of reproduction less deprecia 


} 
» | 
tion at $39,754,469, while the cost of repro- | 
duction new of the used property was | 
placed at $74,303,887 and the cost of re 


2 0F8 19 | 
production less depreciation at $56,877,128. | 


$19,538,300.00 
19,492,600.00 
693,400.00 


These figures are exclusive of land. The | 
present value, as of valuation date, of the | 
9,998 acres of land owned is stated to be | 
$8,131,032. 
Excerpts from the report follow: | 
The Alton wholly owns and uses 1, | 
£09,650 miles of all tracks, wholly owns 
but does not use 1.639 miles of all tracks, | 
and wholly uses but does not own 468,711 
miles of all tracks. The Alton also jointly 
owns and uses with other carriers 8.617 
undivided miles of all tracks, and jointly | 
uses but does not own 3.913 undivided 
miles of all tracks. 
Capitalization of the Alton. | 
Capital stock and long-term debt.—The | 
Alton has outstanding, on date of valua 
tion, a total par value of $125,224,497 20 | 
in stocks and long-term debt, classified | 
as follows: | 
Stock. Classification. Par value. 
| 


Preferred 5 
Prior lien and participating 





Stock liability for conversion 231,200.00 | 
Long-term debt. 
Funded debt unmatured 58,500.00 





Nonnegotiable debt to an affili- 
ated company 10,497.20 
Aiea gainiaiiccaciaiia 
$125,224,497.20 | 

Alton outstanding 
funded debt 





Total 

In addition, 
$812,900 
is matured 





the has 
par value of 
but unpaid. 

Original cost to date.—The original cost 
to date of all 
the Alton cannot ascertained the 
records are not obtainable. | 

Investment Put at $117,109,684.17. 

Investment in road and equipment.—The 
investment of the Alton in and 
date of valu- | 
as $139,958,- | 


which 


common-carrier property of | 


be as 


road 


ation, 


671.61. 


our 


is stated in its books 
With readjustments 
accounting examination, this amount 
will be reduced to $117,109,684.17, of which 


$118,489,194.30, 


required by 


less an undetermined por- 
tion thereof assignable to offsetting items 
included in amounts recorded at $13,012,- | 


256.06, represents considerations other than 
money, the 
time of able 


which at 
are 


the cash value of 
transaction 
because it has been 
the information. 
Improvements leased railway prop- | 
erty.—The investment of the Alton in im- 
provements on leased railway property on 
date of valuation 
$3,651,441.88. 


the 
to report 
to obtain 


we not 


impossible 





on 


is stated in its books as 
Of this amount, $2,535,401.80 
considerations other 

which at 
are not 
impossible 


than 
the 
able 


the 
the 


money, 
time of 


eash value of 


transaction we 


to report because it has 
the information 


Stated above applies 


been 


to obtain The amount 


to additions and bet 
the property of three 


since July 1, 1924. 


terments to lessors, 
The undetermined out- 
for additions and betterments 
lines to June 30, 1914, and certain 
retirements on leased lines 
1914, are recorded in the in- 
in road and equipment account. | 
lands, rights of 
the time of their 
and their present value.—The 
and uses for common-carrier 
9,985.96 acres of land, and also 
does not 12.90 acres of land 


lays on 


leased 





credits for 


since July 1, 
Cost of and ter- 
dedication to 


way, 
minals at 
public 
Alton 
purposes 


use, 
owns 


owns but use 


that is leased to other carriers for com 
mon-carrier purposes. The total original 
cost of these lands cannot be ascertained 
as the necessary records are not obtain- 
able. 
Other Investments Cited. 
The investment of the Alton in miscel- 


laneous physical property on date of valua- 
tion is stated in its books as $1,294,.229.80. 
With readjustments 
counting examination 
be reduced to $329, 
229.30 applies to 


required by our ac 
this amount would 
7.03, of which $44, 
and $285,637.73 to | 
road on 
suspended 
prior to date of valuation It is 
known how far this recorded invest- 
ment applies to lands included in the pre- | 
ceding statement of noncarrier lands | 
owned | 
The Alton owns and | 
rier purposes 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





lands 
constructed 
work 


which con- 


struction several 
years 


not 


was 


holds for noncar- 
certain 
investments in 
United States 


these 


securities of and 
companies 
The 

securities and other 
ments is $8,782,342.98, 
stated by the Alton 
therein, is $5,148,430.72. 
and other investments, with their par and 
book values on date of valuation, are listed 
in Appendix 2. | 


other 
the 
value of 


other or | 


Government par 
invest 
and their book value, 

as 


ils Investment 


These securities 


| 


Gifts of Lands. { 
gifts. grants of rights of way, 
of the lands included in 
preceding summaries of lands owned by 


Aids 
donations 


and 


| preciation, 


| Commission on July 
| mental 


the Alton, the 


through aids: 


following were acquired 


Classification. Acres. Present value 
Carrier lands, owned and used: 

In Iinois 1,529.59 $790,378.45 

In Missouri 6.15 1,786.77 

Total 1.335.74 792,165.22 

Nonearrier lands, owned: 

In Illinois 26.63 10,471.05 

Certain of these lands were reported as 


having been donated by various indi 


viduals and companie Title to the other 


lands included above was acquired through 


deeds rec merely nominal considera 


iting 
tions We are not able to report the value 
the time acquired, but the 


reports $229,398.593 as 


of these lands at 
Alton 
of the lands donated bs 
and 
connection 


such value 


various individuals 


and companies also reports $15.70 as 
expenses in with 


tion 


the acquisi 


Other Donations Listed 
In addition, the Alton reports or the rec 
that other 


that 
follows: 


ords show donations were re 


received by company or its prede- 


cessors, as 
Cash donated by) 
Ill. and by 
companies $ 


land 


the City of Blooming 


ton various individuals and 
42,297.18 


and other property 





Construction, 


donated by various companies or asso 
value 
112,347.56 


29,39859 


ciataions, reported or recorded 


is in addition to $2 
Alton as 


lands which: 


(This amount 


reported by the theestimated 


value of donated are included 


in the preceding statement of lands ac 


quired through aids.) 


Stock of anvuther railroad 
the City of 


Ill., par value $37,500, recorded value 


company 


donated by Blooomington, 


9,375.00 


City bonds donated by the City of 
Bloomington, Ill., par value and re 
corded value 88,000.06 
City order donated by the City of 
Bloomington, Ill. 976.40 
Further, certain predecessors of the 


Alton received 551,000 par value of county, 
bonds in 
capital 
value 


township, and municipal pay- 
ment of 
stock. 


were 


their 
$148,000 
exchange 
returned, 
par were transferred to contractors 
at recorded $167,240 in part 
ment for property and construction, $103, 
a00 $190,700.28 


subscriptions to 
Of these bonds, 
surrendered in 
amount of 
value 


par 
for an 
$204,000 


equal stock 


value of pay 


value sold 
the 
for less than par but 


par were for 


cash, and remainder were 


disposed of the con 
siderations applicable therefor can not 
definitely stated. 

The records 
sion or 


of any 


be 


do not show 
allowances given in 


aids, 


any conces- 
consideration 
gifts, grants or donations 
ceived from governmental bodies 
Material and supplies.—The investment 
in material and supplies, on date of valu- 
ation, as shown in the books of the United 
States Administration, 


re- 


Railroad covering 


| the operation of the property of the Alton, 


amounts to $2,545,699.13. 
Tabulation of Final Value. 


Final value. 
of all facts herein contained, including ap 


-After careful consideration 
depreciation, going-concern 
value, working capital and all other mat 
ters which appear to have a bearing upon 
the values reported, the for 
rate-making purposes, of the property of 


here values, 






the Alton, owned or used, devoted to com 
mon-carrier purposes, are found to be as 
follov 
Classification. Final value. 
OWNS OHO UES: «eo ke ccacosn $53,454,000 
Owned but not used: 
Leased to: 
American Express Company 700 
The Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western Railroad Com- 
pany and The _ Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, 50 per cent each 35,000 
The Illinois Traction Com- 2 
pany 679 
The Michigan Central . Rail- 
road Company 27 
Southern Railway Company 2.812 
UR. 25ka De Oa 4h bbs ele Se 39,218 
Used but not owned: 
Leased from: 
Joliet and Chicago: 
Owned by that company 4,450,000 
| Owned by a private party 2,040 
Louisiana and Missouri River 
Railroad 3,100,000 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago 10,200,000 
Rutland, Toluca and Northern 600,000 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Ie Railway Company 2,609 
Chicago Union Station Company $35,000 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi 
cago and St. Louis Railway 
Company 16,155 


The Kansas City, Fort Scott and 


Memphis Railway Company 28,576 


Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 

Chicago Railway Company 84,519 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 

Company 225 
Union Pacific Equipment Asso- 

ciation 2,950,000 


Wabash Railway Company 
Private parties 


3,066 
234,746 





TOR ieee a daa eee 22,506,936 
TOCA OWMOE kessccéewas. 53,493,218 
Total used 960,936 





The sum of $2,954,000 is included in the 
value above stated as owned and used on 


account of working capital, including ma- 


terial and supplies. 


No other values or elements or value 


| to which specific sums can now be ascribed 


are found to exist. 








Time Extended for Bond Issue. 

Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
8 approved a supple- 
modifying previous orders 
so as to extend the time within which the 
New Texas & 


report 


Orleans, Mexico Railway 


the / may issue $13,500,000 of first mortgage 5 | 


per cent bonds. 


Finance 


otherwise | 
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‘Santa Fe Railroad 
Authorized to Lease 


_ Garden City Line 


| Interstate Commerce Commis 
| sion Approves Proposed Ac- 

| quisition of 38-Mile Road 
in Kansas. 


Commission 
9 issued its report, by Division 4, 
June 28. authorizing the Atchison, 
& Santa Fe acquire 
control by of City, Guif 
& Northern Railroad. The full text of the 
report 


| The Interstate Commerce 
on July 
dated 
Topeka Railroad to 


lease the Garden 





follows: 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 


way Company, a carrier by railroad sub- 
| ject to the Interstate Commerce act, here- 
called the Santa Fe, on May 19, 


| inafter 
| 1926, filed an application under paragraph 
of the for authority to 
lease, of the railroad 
and properties of the Garden City, Gulf & 
Northern Company, a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of engaging 
in interstate here- 
inafter referred to as the Garden City. A 
hearing been had and no objection to 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 


(2) of section 5 


act 


| acquire control, by 


Railroad 


commerce by railroad, 


has 


The Garden City was incorporated under 
| the laws of Kansas in 1907 and owns a 
line of extending from Garden 
L Cee, County, Scott 
City, Kansas, a distance of 
The line forms 
the main line of the 
| Santa Fe, extending westwardly from Kan- 
sas City, and the branch of the same sys- 


railroaod 
Finney Kansas, to 
Scott County, 
approximately 38 miles. 


a connection between 


tem, extending northwestwardly from 
Great Bend to Scott City. Effective July 
1, 1911, it was leased to the Manta Fe 


has since 
Fe 


June 


and bzeen operated as part of 


the Santa system. The lease will ex- 
} pire 30, 1926. 

Stock Owned by Santa Fe 

All of the capital of the Garden 


' City, excepting, directors’ qualifying shares, 


on 


stock 


has been owned by the Santa Fe since 
a date prior to July 1, 1911. The funded 
debt of the Garden City, amounting to 


$600,000, is also owned by the applicant. 
The control sought to be acquired is there- 
fore practically a continuation of the con- 
trol exercised during nearly 15 years past, 
and it was testified in behalf of the appli- 
that whatever is contem- 
platetd in the manner or conditions of op- 
The lease, a copy of 

filed in record, is for a 
period of 10 years, and from year to year 
thereafter, subject to termination by either 





cant no change 


eration. proposed 


which is the 


| party upon 90 days’ notice. The lease 
contains the further provision that it 
shall not become effective until after au- 


and 
Service 


thorization 
Public 


approval thereof by: the 
of the State 
A copy of such authorizataion 


record in this proceeding. 


Commission 
of Kansas. 
was filed of 
The lease, among other things, provides 
that the shall waive during the 
term of the lease all interest accruing dur- 
ing such term upon evidences of indebted- 
ness of the lessor owned by, or on indebted- 
ness to, the lessee, it being understood and 
provided that interest chargeable to capi- 
tal account the books of the lessor for 
moneys advanced by lessee shall not 
be waived. It is further provided that the 


lessee 


on 


the 





| lessee shall pay to or for the lessor (a) 
| all interest which during said term shall 


accrue upon any indebtedness which shall 
be incurred by the lessor with the written 

consent of the and be owned 
by parties other than the lessee; (b) all 

| taxes, assessments, and governmental 

| 

| 

| 

| 


lessee shall 


charges which during said term shall ac- 
crue or become the demised 
or any part thereof, under any 
law of the United States, or of the State 
of Kansas, any county, ecity, town, 
other municipal division 
of any other lawful authority; 
and other sums which the 
shall become liable to pay during 
term under any lease or agreement 
existing on the date the demised railroad 
shall be turned over to the lessee for opera- 
tion, relating to the use of any facility 
or appurtenance of the demised railroad, 
or under any lease or agreement which 
during said term may be made by the lessor 
| with the written consent of the lessee; 
(d) all expenses necessarily incurred by the 
lessor the purpose of maintaining or 
perpetuating its organization. 

The 
tions 


due upon 


premises, 


or 
township, or 
(c) all 
lessor 


therein, or 
rentals 
| 
j 
| 


said 


for 


lessee may make extensions, addi- 
betterments to the demised rail- 


road, and the lessor agrees, upon termina- 


or 


tion of the lease, to reimburse the lessee, 
| without interest other than _ interest 
chargeable to capital account, for all 


moneys expended for such purpose. No 


specific amount is to be paid as rental. 


Expect More Economy. 

Testimony was introduced to show that 
the operation of the line of the Garden 
City as a part of the Santa Fe system 
is more economical than would be opera- 
tion as an independent line. According 
to applicant's estimate the establishment 
of a separate organization and operation 
thereby would result in a total added an- 
nual expense of approximately $118,539.80, 
| which is saved under the leased operation. 


| Under the proposed lease the line of the 
Garden City will be operated as a part 
of the Arkansas River Division of the 


Santa Fe, as at present. 

| Upon the facts presented we find that the 
| acquisition by the Santa Fe of control of 
| the railroad of the Garden City in accord- 
| ance with the proposed lease will be in the 
public interest, and that the terms and 
| conditions of such lease are just and rea- 
| sonable. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 











Railroad Rates Canceling 
Tariff on Bags Suspended 


By an order entered on July 8, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspended 
from July 10 until November 7, the opera- 
tion of railroad taviff schedules which pro- 
pose to cancel less-than-carload and any- 
quantity commodity rates on burlap bags, 
from New Orleans and Port Chalmette 
and points taking the same rates to desti- 
nations in Alabama,. Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, apply higher class rates ia 
§ lieu thereof, 


and 
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‘Action Found Not to Constitute 
Coercion of Jury Hearing the Case 


Opinion Given in Dismissing Appeal of Former 
Prohibition Director in Ohio in 
Conspiracy Trial. 








CopeLaNnn | by them or either of them acting in their 


official 





Josuva bk. Russert, Merir B. 
AND WarRREN FE. BARNETT VY. 
Srates; Cracurt Court oF APPEALS, SIxTH | 
Circuit. | 






UNITED 


capacities. * * * It is the con- 












tention of Russell and Copeland that the 


liquor was withdtawn by the Armand Com 































| 
The conviction, in the United States Dis- | pany upon withdrawal permits under the 
trict Court for the Northern District of | basic permit in accordance with the law 
Ohio, of Joshua FE. Russell, who was pro- | upon the subject, and that they both and 
hibition director of Ohio; Merle B. Cope- | each of them had no knowledge whatso- 
land, who. was pxohibition agent under ever that the liquor was to be used for 
Russell, and Warren E. Barnett, an at- | illegal and beverage purposes * * *.” 
torney of Columbus, Ohio, for conspiracy Barnett denied all connection with the | 
violate the National Prohibition Act conspiracy or with the liquor transactions | 


yp 
n the 


















withdrawal and disposal of whisky | in question, and disputed the testimony | 

sold through bootleg channels for more | of Abe Ungerleider practically in toto. 
than $500,000, was affirmed by the Cir- There was a large amount of documen 
cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, in tary and other evidence strongly tending 
the appeal of Joshua E. Russell, Merle | tg show that Russell and Copeland were 
B. “Copeland and Warren E. Barnett v. | parties to the conspiracy. T. D. No. 3208, 
United States. effective August 15, 1921 (15 days before 
Judge Knappen delivered the opinion, | Russell's incumbency and 30 days before 
the full text of which follows: Copeland's) limited the amount of potable | 

Before Denison, Donahue and Knappen, liquor—not including high proof alcohol 
Circuit Judges. } which wholesale druggist might with- 
Plaintiffs in error were jointly indicted, | draw in any month to ten per cent of | 
togéther with seven other defendants, upon | the average monthly amount in money | 
charges of conspiracy under section 37 of | of bona fide business done by such drug: | 
the--Penal Code (hy the first count) to | gist. exclusive of the sale of intoxicating 
withdraw from a distillery warehouse, and | liquors, during the preceding quart and 





to effectuate such limitation requir 





sell for beverage purposes, a large the | 


amount 





































ef whisky legally withdrawable for non filing by such company of monthly reports 
beverage purposes only, and under such | Of the amount of its business‘ other than | 
conspiracy to commit divers offenses liquor and of the sale of liquor during 
against the United States of unlawfully , the preceding month 
possessing, transporting, accepting, receiv- No Such Reports Made. | 
ing and selling such whisky; and (by the Reports of neither of these classes seem | 
second count) to defraud the United States to have been made by or required of the | 
of upwards of $90,000 by way of addi- Armand Drug & Candy Company during | 
tional taxes of $4.20 per gallon to which the period in question The Drug Com 
the Government would be entitled upon pany had not, for some time at least 
sale for beverage purposes From about before the conspiracy period, been with- 
September 1, 1921 plaintiff’ in error Rusgell |} drawing whiskey, but had been withdraw- 
was prohibition director of the State of | ing alcohol in comparatively small 
Ohio, with offices at Columbus. \ amounts 
Had Charge of Permits. | The claim of Russell and Copeland that 

From September 15, 1921, plaintiff in ! their first knowledge of T. D. No. 3208 
error @opeland was prohibition agent un- | Was late in 1921 or early in 1922 is dis- 
def, and executive clerk of, Director Ruse | puted as to the ten per cent limitation 
sell, and in charge of permits. Plaintiff | 5 documentary evidence of official notice 
in error Barnett was an attorney living | from the office of the prohibition com- 
and doing business at Columbus, Ohio. An- ; Missioner of September 7, 1921 (acted upon 
other defendant (Grossberg) acquired ware by the defendant Russell) to restrict with- 
house receipts for 22,416 gallons of whisky | drawe of another drug company to the 
deposited in the Hayner Distillery Ware- | ten per cent allowed by T. D. No. 3208. | 
house at Troy, Ohio, which was subject to | Other documentary evidence, as well as 
withdrawal for non-beverage purposes only. | 0F@l testimony, tends to support the same 

Another defendant (Gardos) was presi. | Conclusion. There was also oral testimony 
dent of the Armand Drug & Candy Com- ; that Russell had personal knowledge of 



































pany. of Cleveland, Ohio thereinafter called these large withdrawals by the Drug Com 

- ° on - > - + ! 
the Drug Company), whi had a basic | Pany (by virtue of T. D. No, 3208), his | 
permit to procure and sell 4d lied spirits @ttention having been by an employe (Mrs. | 
in connection with its business, to others | Guerin) directly challenged thereto. Paul, 
holding permits to purchase and use the | #” assistant director at the Federal Pro- 
game for such purposes. hibition Office at Columbus. testified that | 

. about December, 1921, or January, 1! 
One Abe Ungerleider, a broker, was al- ‘ ; . : ! 
ee he received in the mail distributed to his 
leged in the indictment to have heen a : s - 
. desk a director's copy showing the delivery 
parts to the conspiracy, but not indicted age : : f 
y - of 2,250 gallons of Hayner whisky to the 
because of having testified before the ; 

2 Armand Company; that he showed this 
grand jury concerning matters charged in copy to Russell, saving that he (Paul) 
the tndictments. ji ; 

thought that was ‘a pretty heavy drag 
Each of the seven defendants other than | of wy hisky" and thought he would call Rus 
the three plaintiffs in error pleaded guilty. | sell's attention to it. and believed he said | 
Grossberg and Gardos, as well as Unger- | that he did not think he (Russell) knew | 
leider, testified for the Government. Each | anything about it: that Russell made no 
of the plaintiffs in error was convicted | comment. Also that several weeks later 
on both counts, and sentences were im- | he had a similar experience, except that 
posed accordingly. A brief reference to | he merely called Russell's attention to the | 
the nature of the testimony and the con fact that it was “another ¢ rom. the | 
tentions of the parties should be helpful | Havner Distiller: This likewise was for | 
to a discussion of the alleged errors relied | 2,250 gallons. Also that several weeks after | 





upon for reversal. he 


that 





laid on Russell's de 


di 
Distillery 


sk another 
Hayner 


The Government's testimony was to the rector’s copy from the 





























general effect that between November, | to the Armand Company. 
1921, and May, 1922, by virtue of the al Mrs. Guerin testified, in effect, to the 
leged conspiracy, about 22,000 gallons of | giving by her to an agent “from. the 
whisky were withdrawn for pretended non East” (who she said came for it from 
beverage purposes from the Hayner Dis- Ruggell’s office and carried it back into 
tillery upon Grossberg’s warehouse re- | that office) of a list of druggists having 
ceipts, under applications in the name of | basic permits claimed to correspond. fn 
the * Drug Compan prepared by Gross- large measure at least, with a list later 
berg on form 1419 and founded upon the | said to have been delivered by Barnett to | 
Drug Company's basic permit before re- | Abe Ungerleider, and by the later | 
ferred to; that these applications were Grossberg 
delivered by Grossberg (all under authority Dyer prohibition worker under Rus 
from Gardos) to Ungerleider and by the ce] testified that on F ' 93 1922 
- latt6r to plaintiff in error Barnett: that six weeks before the close of the 
the permits to the Drug Company to make conspiracy period, he told Russell, 
purchases, issued hy plaintiffs in error Rus in the presence of one Norwood. chief of 
sel] and Copeland. one or both, on form th enforcement division under Russell, 
1410-A, were in delivered personally that the Group Head at Cleveland, known 
by Barnett to Ungerleider and } him to | to both Norwood and Etussel!, had told 
Grossberg, who then obtained the whisky the witness he was still taking up Hayner | 
from the Distilling Company and caused whisky. and had evidence enough ee in 
it to be tuyned over at the Drug Com- | volve Russell and Copeland, but did not 
pany’s warehouse to defendant Higgins, | helieve Norwood would be involved. There 





who gave Grossberg payment therefor, the was oral testimony tending substantially 



































latter delivering it to Ungerleider, who | to show Copeland's actual connection with | 
paid plaintiff in error Barnett. on each | the conspiracy.) | 
occasion, a large sum of money on account In connection with the assertion by Rus- | 
pnerapt sell and Copeland of lack of knowledge, 
Whisky Bought For $500,000. until the time above stated, of ten per 
The testimony is to the effect that Hig- | cent limitation in T. D. No. 3208, it was 
gins “bought the whisky for bootlegging their contention that in the absence of | 
purposes, paving more than $500,000 there- | 4 Specific limitation in the basic permit 
for Ungerleider testified to statements | for the year, Regulation 60 had allowed 
by Barnett to the effect that Russell had the withdrawal in any quarter of the num.- | 
been appointed prohibition director as “my , ber of gallons found by dividing the pen- | 
(Barhett's) party:’ also that Copeland and | @alty for the bond by 4.30, and that such | 
sothers were receiving part of the money | Withdrawal was not exceeded. The ap 
delivered to Rarnett by Ungerleider, In | Plication for the 1921 basic permit was 
the brief of plaintiffs in error Russell and | limited to 40 gallons, but the permit itself 
Copeland it is said contained no limitation in terms In the 
“There is no doubt that there was a view we take of the case, it is unnecessary 
conspiracy of the general character de- to consider the correctness of such prac- | 
scribed in the indictment, and that the tice and construction. 
defendants other than Russell, Copeland There was no direct testimony of pay- 
and Rarnett were parties thereto, the | Ments by Barnett to Russell and Cope- | 
question of fact to be decided by the jury land. If the Government's testimony is 
in this case being whether Russell, Cope true, no one but plaintiffs in error would 
land and Barrett were also involved as | M4turally be able to testify to such payment. | 
co-conspirators with those who have ad While Russell and Copeland denied that 
mitted their guilt. And there is no doubt | 4"¥Y applications for permits were received, 
that about 22,000 gallons of Hayner Whisky | CT Permits delivered otherwise than by 
were withdrawn from the distillery at mail, the Government's testimony is that 
Troy, transported to Cleveland and thence | @!! applications (except perhaps the first) 
to Youngstowh and elsewhere, such with- | WeTe transmitted to the Director's office 


drawal!s being made upon applications filed by Barnett. There was no motion to direct 


drawal therefor 


by the Armand Company by virtue of its | Verdict 
basic permit for the vears 1921 and 1922 The only assignments of error. relied 
It is conceded also by the defendants upon for reversal relate to an alleged in 
Russell and Copeland that the liquor was ; vasion by the trial court of the province 
withdrawn while they were in charge of of the jury threugh improper comment 
the prohibition office, and that the with. | and argument in the charge, including the 
were approved } 


permits reference made therein to the failure of 


~ 
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the Government to indict Ungerleider; the 
refusal of defendant Higgins, produced as 
a witness by plaintiffs in error, to answer 
questions on the ground of privilege; and 


leading considerations should be laid aside, 
and the jury's attention directed to the 
true considerations to be weighed by them 


the refusal to give the jury certain re- | and upon which their verdict must rest. 
quested instructions, j “No more was done in this respect than 
1. Did the charge invade the provinée | WaS necessary, If this bore hardly upon 
defendants, it was because of the facts 


of the jury? 

It would be impossible, in an opinion of 
reasonable lefgth, to discuss each of the | 
errors assigned relating to this proposition. 
The charge 47 pages of the 
printed transcript, a substantial part being 
devoted to a summing up of the testimony. 
Thirty-two of are 
directed to the aspect of the charge we are 
considering. 


1 
. | 
occupies 


assignments ‘errors 


are that 
his of 
credibility of 
of eértain 


less 


stated, the criticisms 
expressed 
the 
tain the effect 
testimony or that 


nence was given to the case made by, and 


Broadly 
judge 
improperly 


the opinion and 


argued cer 
and 


evidence; 


witnesses 
promi- 


the interests of, defendants than to the 
Government's case; that the judge acted 
in effect as the Government's advocate, 


and practically coerced the jury into con- | 


victing plaintiffs in error. 


It is the well settled rule in the Federal | 
courts that in submitting the case to the | 
jury, the judge may, in his discretion, ex | 
press his opinion upon the facts, pre- 
vided no general rule of law is incorrectly 
stated, and provided the jury is given 
clearly to understand that the jurors are 


not bound by the judge's opinion, but are 








| 
judgment | 
| 
| 






left free to exercise their own 

(Nudd v. Burrows, 91 U. S. 426,439); Rucker 
v. Wheeler, 127 U. S. 85, 93; Allis v. United 

States, 155 U. S. 117; Graham v. United 

States, 231 U. S. 474, 480; Young v. Corri- | 
gay, C. C. A. 6, 210 Fed, 442; Sylvia v. | 
United States, C. C. A. 6, 264 Fed. 593 

596; Tuckerman y. United States, C. C. A 

6, 291 Fed. 958, 965); and subject to the | 
further qualification that the judge's com- |; 
ments be judicial and dispassionate and | 
so carefully guarded that the jurors who | 
ire the triers of the facts, may be left free 


to exercise their independent judgment 


other words, that their judgment be not 


coerced. Starr v. l 153 U. S 


| 
| 
! 
| 
“nited States, 
| 











614, 626; Sandals v. United States, C. C. A 
6, 213 Fed. 469: Wallace v. United States, 
es. A. 6, 291 Fed. 972; Tuckerman 
United States, supra: Roth v. United | 
ites, C. C. A. 6, 294 Fed 
May Pass in Credibility. | 
The right of the judge to express his | 
opinion upon the facts includes, within the | 
limitations stated, the right to state his 
opinion of the credibility of witnesses, in 
cluding that of the defendant 





| 
| 

himself 

kermar United St | 
Robilio 


291 Fed. 9 


ates, 


supra, at 





p. 968 United States, C. C. A. 6, 


That 


| 
} 





986-7 and 
are not of themselves improper, 


439 


argument 
persuasion 


see Nudd v. Burrows, supra, at p. (In 





Nudd v Burrows, after stating certain 
limitations, it is sz Within these limita- 
tions. it is the right and of the court 
to aid them (the jurors) by recalling the 











a conclusion 


disclosed by the evidence thus summed wp; 
and not because of attitude of ti 
court.” 

The 
of the 
erced 


any 


ultimate question upon this branch 
the 
conviction, 


case is jury was co- 
This 
whether 
and 


clearly 


whether 
verdict of 
involves the 
judge's comments 
and the 
that the 
judge's 


into a 
inquiry questions 
judicial 


given 


the were 
dispassionate, 

to understand 
bound the 
left free 


We 


jury 
were 
but 


jurors not 


by opinion were 


to exercise their own judgment. 


think not 
coerced. 
di- 


was 


the does 

that 
in the 
rect reference to 
told that, in so far as the result depends 
upon the evidence, 


record justify 


the jury was 


(a) Early charge, and before 


testimony, the jury 


“It is 
comments I 


your duty, uncontrolled by 


may make, to 
to verdict 


any 
weigh the evi- 


dence and return a in accord- 


ance with that evidence and the law. 
of 
binding 


Any 
upon evidence is 
upon you. It not 
you from your duty to exercise your own 
judgment as to the 
and the weight and credibility of witnesses 
and to 


comment 
not 


mine the 


will absolve 


uncontrolled evidence 


return a verdict in accordance with 


your judgment thereon 





Instructions Are Quoted. 

After full instruction upon the presump- 
tion of innocence, reasonable doubt, the 
weight to be given the evidence of de 
fendant’s good character, the explanation 
of the charge in the indictment including 
definition of criminal conspiracy, the re- 
view and summing up of the evidence was 
immediately preceded by a reference to 
the presumption of innocence and the ne- 


cessity of proof beyond a reasonable doubt, 
with the instruction that it was the spe 
cial function of the jury “to weigh .the 


evidence and pass on the credibility of wit- 
determine 


nesses; what are the 


proven 


facts: what inferences may or may not 
be drawn from any item of testimony; and 
whether the evidence, taken as a whole, 
convinces you of the guilt of the three de 


fendants now on trial beyond a_ reason- 


able doubt.” 
This was followed by the 
“This duty 


statement 


must be performed by you, 


uncontrolled by any comments or expres- 


sions of mine, on the~evidence. What I 
have said heretofore deals with the law 
of this case, and it is binding upon you. 


I may make some comments evidencing the 


impression made on my mind by the evi- 
dence or some item of it, but you are ex 
pressly commanded not to be controlled 
thereby, because in that respect, what I 
Say is not the law, and it is your duty, 
uncontrolled by any expression of mine 
as to the weight or credit of any item of 


testimony to their recollection, by collating | this evidence, to weigh it vourselves and 
its details. by suggesting grounds ef reach your own conclusion upon your 
erence where there is cont by | own responsibility You will not be ex- 
directing th attention to the most im onerated from weighing it by any observa- 
portant facts, by eliminating the true | tion that 1 may make.” 

points of inquiry, by resolving the evi (b) The testimony of Abe Ungerleider, 
dence, however ,complicated, into its | Grossherg and Gardos was important, and 
simplest elements, and by showing the | it was proper that it be carefully summed 
bearing of its several parts and their com up : 

bined effect. stripped of every considera- In commenting upon Ungerleider's tes 
tion which might otherwise mislead or con- | timony the court stated that by testifying 
fuse them How this duty shall be per- | before the grand jury as a witness he had 
formed depends in every case upon the | obtained immunity from prosecution. 
discretion of the judge There is none “Any insinuation, therefore, of impro- 
more important resting upon those who | prietry or dereliction of duty on the part 
preside at jury trials Constituted as | of the officials representing the Government 


juries are, it is frequently impossible fer 


them to discharge 











their function wisely 
and well without this aid. In such case 
chance and mistake or caprice may de- 
termine the result): Horning v. District of 
Columbia, 254 U. S. 13: 139 (The judge 
may enlighten the understanding of the 
jury and thereby influence their judgment, 
but he may not use undue influence. He 
may advise; he may persuade: but he may 
not command or coerce.’ While this quo 
tation is from the mino vy opinion, the 
words “advise” and ‘‘persuade” involve no 
dissent from the majority opinion); Capital 
Traction Co Hof, 174 U. S. 1, 14 (in 
Capital Traction Co Hof, the statement 
ef Lord Hale is cited with approval: “An 
other excellency of this trial [by jury] is 
this that the judge is always present at 


the time of the evidence given in it. Here- 


in he is able in matters of law, emerging 








upon the evidence, to direct them; and 
also, in matters of fact, t ve them great 
light and assistance, b his weighing the 
evidence before them, and observing where 
the question and knot of the business lies 
and by showing them his opinion even in 
matter of fact, which is a great advantage 
and light to laymen * * * It has the 
advantage of the judge's observation, at- 
tention and assistance, in point of law by 
way of decision, and in point of fact by 


way of direction to the jury.’’). 
The limitation to 


stated 


as argumentativeness, 


as by this court in Wallace vy. 


United States, supra, at p. $73, is that the 





be ars 


charge ‘‘must not umentative to a 
degree which makes it characteristically 
an act of advocacy.” This, of course, 
means partisan advocacy There is no 
impropriety in referring to and citing tes- 
timony of other witnesses. Such action is 
a proper part of a “summing up.” 

In the instant case full summing up by 


the trial judge was especially fitting. The 


trial lasted practically, if not fully, eight 
days Forty-nine witnesses were sworn. 

There were 119 paper exhibits, largely 
official and more or less technical. In 
overruling a motion for a new trial the 
judgegsaid: 


Summing Up Held Necessary. 
~ “Considering the the, case, 
the volume of the testimony and the fact 
that much of it was in documentary form, 
not easily handled or analyzed by the jury 


of 


nature 


in this case for 
to Ungerleider 
you. 


so proceeding in 


disregarded 


respect 


should be by 


Whether or not Ungerleider gained stat- 
utory immunity by appearing before 
| grand jury voluntarily, perhaps without 
subpoena, we think that under the Judicial 


269. 


the 


Code, sec. there was no reversible er- 
ror in the instruction that immunity from 
prosecution was gained by testifying. In- 
dependently of statute, the universal usage 
is that an called 


| amined prosecutor 


accomplice, if and ¢x 


by the publie on the 


al of his associates in guilt, will not be 
prosecuted for 





the same offense, provided 
acted in good faith and 
fully and fairly. 


| The rule is that the witness thereby ob- 


it appears that he 


that he testified 


tains an equitable right to a pardon; and 
he plead such 
of indictment against him. nor 
avail himself upon his trial of his equitable 
right right will be 
spected to the extent of giving opportunity 


while can not by law facts 


in bar an 


to a pardon, such re 


for such application, even by postponing 
the trial, if necessary, for that purpose 
Whiskey Cases, 99 U'. S. 594; United States 
v. Lee, 4 McLean, 103. When the charge 
was given the Government was asserting 
the truth of Ungerleider’s testimony by 
offering it and seeking conviction of his 
alleged accomplices in part thereon. He 
had in fact not been indicted, but was 
omitted from the indictment (to quote its 
language ‘“‘because he has testified before 
said grand jurors under oath. concerning 
the matters in this indictment set forth.” 


The 


even more, éf 


danger of being indicted, 


successful 


and, 
his prosecution 
of immun 
was, so far as the charge is concerned, 
important only as it might affect Unger- 
leider’s credibility 

The court added 

“That is not to say, however, 
that Abe Ungerleider§ did 
tarily testify, other words, 
the street, did thus 
and turn state’s evidence upon his 
associates, is to be and 
taken into account by you in weighing the 
credibility to be given to his 
especially in as it may bear 
the complicity of any one of the 
in the alleged 
contrary, it is quite proper 


was 
) ity 


negligible. The existence 


the fact 
volun- 
to 


so 


Or in 
language of 


use 
the 


‘squeal 


not considered 


testimony, 


so far upon 


defend- 


ants now on trial conspir- 


' 
| acy On the 
‘ 





during the trial, it was deemed by me my 





duty to exercise the power vested in the 
trial judge to Sum up the evidence, and 
to some extent comment thereon and ex- 
press opinions. ** * There was an {m- 
mense amount of atmosphere introduced 
into the case. This does not appear in 
the charge and in part only in the tran- 
script of the testimony. Beginning with 


for you so to consider that set of facts.” 
Held Needed. 


proceeded to 
accomplice, 


Corroboration 
| The Court further 
| that Ungerleider 
that 

“The testimony of an accomplice is and 
should with 
carefully weighed, 


State 


was an and 


| 
always viewed 


and 


be 


suspicion, 


scrutinized and a 


} conviction ought not to be found upon his 
the opening statement of counsel, to their | testimony alone, unless it is corroborated 
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concluding arguments, able, forceful and | by other evidence in some material re- 
isigenious efforts were made to tender to | spect, in this instance by other evidence 
the jury false issues and misleading | not tending to show merely the existence 
theories. of a conspiracy to which he, Grossberg, 


“In view thereof, it was highly necessary 


that the pertinent evidence in the 


case 
should be summd up and brought to the 


| Gardos, Higgins and others 


members of that conspiracy. The weight, 


4 


were parties, 
but that the defendants now on trial were 


s 


Att STATEMENTS x Arm Grvew of Orricran AuTHorirr ONLY 
AxD WrrHovut ComMMENT BY THe Uniten States Datvy. 











| Judge’s Right to Comment on Evidence Upheld in Appeal of Dry Law Case 


| jury's attention: that immaterial and mis- ¢ however, to be given to his testimony is 


within Sur DON Interpretation of the Evidence 
Declared to Be Entirely Proper 


Court's gpinion there was no evidence in 

the case except the testimony of Abe Un- 

gerleider, tending to show the participa- 

tion in the alleged @onspiracy of the de- oman 
fendants on trial, he should promptly ad- | \ — 


nie them to aeauit the defendants, or such | Cireuit Court of Appeals Also Finds No lmpro- 
ee ee priety in Questioning the Credibility 
however, from i cuca Of Witnesses. 


Ungerleider, adding: 
you weigh the testimony of any other wit- : —— — 


whose 


“Aside, 


tions, you should weigh 


ness. Apply to it the same tests, especially 
to if his testimogpy, in so far 
implicates ary of the defend. | 


tion is that their conduct was justified by 
the practice which 3208 undertook to 
supersede.” 


and Copeland, the court, after stating that 
defendants claimed to all the 
in good faith, relying 
upon an honest belief that the bond given 


looking see 


have issued 


other 
ants upon trial, is corroborated by the tes 


as it 


permits in question 


The court then said: 


timony of other witnesses or other facts ! we ‘ Ee des serulation #0 
and circumstances.’ | by the Drug Company under see “Is it unjust to say of this assumed 
justifi r é riz 4 ing else ap- ’ 
After commenting upon Ungerleider's justified or authorized, ‘nothing else ay state of ignorance or want of ‘knowledge 


pearing to the contrary,"”’ such withdraw- 


als in-the amount made by the Drug Com- 


testimony of Barnett's connection with the that it is hard to credit? 
can; if you believe it is entitled to ‘credit; 
but I put it to you to consider; isn't this 
assumed state of want of knowledge or 


ignorance on the part of Russell and Cope- 


Credit it if you 


conspiracy, the Court said: : 
pany, and after referring to the testimony 
of called by the defend- 
ants of the defendants’ 


claims of good faith, and of the claims of 


“Barnett interposes a and de- 
tailed all far 


as it pertains to him, except that he does 


general 


other witnesses 


denial to this testimony so 


in corroboration 


admit that both of them lived during this oe 1 ro st Gs thee debbuitinr land of a fundamental regulation — pro- 
. SS f Copeland o weir a ar- ’ — 
at the Southern Hotel and that he CUBRUEE Sais claimed for the administration of their of- 
ee oe " e : : | ity il May, 1922\ or later, with T. D. . ; aap 
had a casual acquaintance with Unger- | ity, until May, , : fice, exceedingly difficult to credit? 
; ; Sas No. 3208 and the 10 per cent limitation 
leider while he lived there. " on, ¢ * some refe re tc E 
“Temptation” Considered therein contained, and the requirement of shag ea oe ref ‘aa a ba i 
e 0 isid al. ence and rial service of defendants . 
P the report showing the amount of other a a ~ + “ “ a t aa na 
“Rar is is i r. . . sell and an opeland, ur e 
Rarnett is the defendant. He is inter business done during the preceding quar- : ; pela 1e er qua 
ested in the outcome of this trial and his cation was given: 


ter, the court remarked: 


temptation to deny what is true, or to give “However * * * these two defendants 


: _— oe “Frankly * * * and for reasons which 
false testimony, would seem to be as great, ¢ wat ante cine tx Gein Yale, « tae are not on trial here for neglect of duty 
; . 2 ‘ > 5 a. she sta é é ‘ é : ‘ 
ee eee eee ee ee ee difficulty in believing the good faith of or failure to observe regulations and in- 
Ome TRVONTCE BOre.. CUE Ca Oe Ue thease denials and thede assertions: but | Structions. They are not on trial for ignor- 
MeRee t6e: Geemenere: oe eee — a om vii will underetand that that expremion ance or incompetency or inefficiency in of- 
the same time the presumption of inno- | 3 Nee Rane : fice. They are on trial for having made 
cence is with him. He goes not have to.| of my opinion {fs not controlling upon you, : ; 
; . ; 5 c themselves parties to a conspiracy to with- 
prove himself not guilty: he has a right | and you must find, makexup your own ; : . ; . 
sem ; : ‘ apa . draw intoxicating liquors to be diverted, 
to stand upon his plea of not guilty and | mind and follow it on that subject so far 
. : ein ‘ os sold, transported and possessed for bever- 
demand that the Government prove him as it is necessary in reaching a conclusion ; 
| i ~ age purposes, and for defrauding the Gov- 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt by the | on it by you"; t t of the high t i d 
: : | ; ‘ . ernment out o er tax s 
evidence produced here. and after referring to certain evidence a BS EGHCE, 5a: a pUeeu. Cae 
* . 5 ick r beverage liquor. 
“There is some evidence in his favor to relied upon by the Government in corro- 
which I have previously called vour atten boration of Grossberg and Abe Ungerleider, “That they signed and issued permits 
tion: his general reputation and character, | so far as it involved Russell, Barnett and | Knowingly and intentionally, is not a dis- 
good reputation and good character, for | Copeland in the alleged conspiracy, includ- puted fact. The fact in dispute is, were 
honesty and integrity. .| ing the testimony of) Grossberg and Un- they then members of the conspiracy. Or 
“His testimony, notwithstanding his in gerleider of Barnett’s procuring a prompt in other words, did they knowingly and 
terest and the probable temptation that he | jegue of Gardos’ held-up application for | intentionally, not merely negligently, issue 


is under to deny all incriminating circum: | aieohol permit, the court said: or cause these permits to be issued in aid- 


stances of the case it is entitled to.”’ 


ing, abetting, and assisting the conspira- 





“Is the explanation of why the alcohol 
Immediately following this instruction | \ omit was held up and released, sug- | tors to get this liquor withdrawn for an 
attention was called to certain testimony | gested by the testimony of Abe Unger- ; illegal use? And if they were, whether by 
of Grossberg as supporting the testimony | iether and Grossberg? And is that ex- | nonaction, if they corruptly and wilfully 
of Ungerleider “in so far as it involves planation as suggested by them the rea- refrained from acting, having knowledge 
Barnett,” including reference to Gross- | 


sonable one to make, or is it an unreason- | of the conspiracy that was in progress, it 








es ee ee re able inference to make under the circum- | is no excuse or defense to say that ‘we 
Ungerleider handed to Barnett six per- ouside?” Git not poreonadty peel by it? 
mits (applications). This comment was 2 ; ; : 
made by the Court: and after further commenting upon the “So * * * your inquiry must be whether 
“Grossberg does not claim that he saw | testimony of Grossberg and Ungerleider or not they made -themselves party to a 
the actual transfer of the permits from | With reference to Barnett’s . connection:| corrupt conspiracy and aided or abetted or 
Abe to Barnett; but if you believe Gross. | With the held-up alcohol permit, stated: assisted in it, either by affirmative action 
herg's testimony. the inference, the reas- | “Now, gentlemen of the jury, weigh that | or by the failure to act and perform their 
onable inference is that the last six were | Set of circumstances;+is it a mere coinci- | duties. They are not to be found guilty 
so delivered, because they later turned up | dence, a mere matter of chance, that the | because of mere neglect of duty, ineffici- 
in the office of th® prohibition director and | held-up permit came through so oppor- | ency or incompetency.” 
the vendee’s permits forms 1410-A were | tunely, or did it come through so oppor- After further detailed: discuksion of the 
issued thereon;” ‘ tunely because some a pushed a button documentary evidence in connection with 
And after further discussion of the tes- | in the office of the prohibition director? the failures of Russell and Copeland to 
timony thought to corroborate the testi- Asks “Who Pushed Button’’? 


take ‘action to stop the Drug Company's 


mony of Ungerleider, the Court said: withdrawals, the court said: 


“And if some one pushed a button in the 
“If Grossberg is to be believed, with his 


testimony thus supporting Abe's, it must pe a ae ie a ee 4 Pecan there you have Mr. Russell's pre- 
follow that Barnett was a full, member eee a t . lies and a aseeile dicament. There you have the documen- 
of the conspiracy. (Such a_ conclusion a : ‘es z Sa an fois Rs sae tary evidence, made in his office, and made 
would inevitably follow.) You saw Gross- ae pera ee ae by himself. The latest letter to Major 
berg and you heard him testify. He also meee ag or grag ia al Haynes is February 8. He is shown to 
is an accomplice and the charge which I ei fa ie an . ge Naas have this knowledge in October; he ought 
gave you pertaining to the care and scru- the: issue Oi SOT " cts vem Uy to have had it as soon as he went inte 
tiny which you should exercise in weigh- EEE EE WES: Beek ee ee = office, and the flow of whisky continued 
ine the tentimony of an accomplice applies | chance but was the result of somebody 8 | uninterrupted, until John A. Harper, work- 
equally to him.” | opportune intervention, is or is it mee ~— ing out of the office of Divisional Chief 
Jury Made “Sole Judges.” | cult to escape the CORCIUSION that Wwarnen Melan, not working under Russell or un- 

After stating that the jury should con- Barnett was an active instrument in bring- | ger his chief enforcement agent, Norwood, 

ae ing about that result, or that there was 


sider for what it is worth Grossberg’s rela- put a stop to it. It didn't take Harper 


some access, either through the front door jong to put a stop to it.” 


tions of friendship and otherwise to Sam 


Ungerleider, and Sam's relations and con- “3 ene _ an = a a Other Testimony Taken Up. 

nection. if any, with these transactions in the a ere In commenting upon the testimony of 
a criminal or improper way, as well as all |. Immediately preceding the paragraph Mrs. Guerin regarding the furnishing of 
the other circumstances of contradiction | just quoted the court said: : list of druggists the court made the state- 
or inconsistency tending to impeach Gross- — aes nse eerner - some- | ment: “If M-s. Guerin on the one hand 
berg's testimony or to discredit his mem- | body's ability to procure prompt copee of or Abe, Ungerleider or Grossberg on the 
ory or to weaken the. weight of it, and, | permits for withirawees singe tecginayrteacinl other, are mistaken, or are not mistaken, 
on the other hand, the fact that having | dos to TAKE himself a party to the con- but are fabricating, is the right term, that 
fled the country in May, 1922, he resisted | spiracy.” F : item of evidence, where and when and un- 
extradition, and was sent back by the or- Defendants counsel treat ae aan re- der what circumstances does it appear 
der of the Canadian courts, and that be- | mark—"‘‘it was this demonstration ete., that Mrs. Guerin and Abe Ungerleider and 
fore entering a plea of guilty he was in- | as the personnel allegation of the Judge. Harry Grossberg could have gotien to- 
terrogated and answered that no promise While SDPALEROY the correctness of this gether for the purpose of matching un 
or inducement had been held out to him | construction is not of great importance, their story? I leave these considerations 
to enter his plea. or any promise of leni- | it seems to us the more natural construc- with you, gentlemen, to say if ‘you find 
ency or favorable treatment, the court | tion that it Wie merely a Dart + the episode to be true from this testimony. 
added: ment of the gist of the testimony of Gross- : 


And I put the inquiry to you and I leave 
it to you to answer, if in large part, the 
chain of evidence does not link 





berg, which the court had been just before 
referring had testified in 
substance, and by natuyal implication, that 


“Even so, you must still bear’ in mind | 


that he is an accomplice, and we can not to. (Grossberg 


together 


know what secret hopes of favor he i eesic 


av 2 
MOBS and hang from that list as from a 


have indulged notwithstanding these facts. | he secured Gardos’ cooperation in the con- 


You have heard his testimony and you are | spiracy by convincing him (through the In his ophuon denying motion for new 
the judges and the sole judges of the expediting of the alcohol permit, not other- = the judge made the aCe SMCS. “An 
weight and credit to be given to his testi- | wise connected with the conspiracy | €X@Mination of the documentary evidence 
mony.” | charged here) that Grossberg’s ‘‘connec- made by defendants Russell and Copeland 

Almost immediately following this state- | tions were all right.”’) is, as to them, tantamount to a plea of 
ment it was said that Grossberg's testi- In discussing the documentary evidence { Suilty. I deem it unnecessary to review 
mony corroborates (as it in fact did) that | “relied upon by the Government to show that documentary evidence, but in the 
of Ungerleider in certain respects, and that | direct participation by Russell and Cope- light thereof, these two defendants appear 


to have been knowingly and intentionally 
aiding, abetting and assisting in the illegal 
conspiracy, and not merely negligent, in- 
different, or insubordinate in failing to ob- 


land in the conspiracy,” and after referring 
to theigedenial of any participation therein, 
and of the presumption of innocence, ("I 
have already said that Copeland and Rus- 


Grossberg’s testimony was left, along with 
that of Abe Ungerleider, ‘‘to be weighed 
for what in your sound judgment it may 
be worth,” edding: , 


serve 


| “But in my opinion, not controlling upon | sell deny generally and expli¢itly ll ape USHONE repeatedly brought. .to 
| you, I believe Grossberg to be a credible | knowledge of the alleged conspiracy and their sitenhon and observance of which 
| witness, entitled to a fair measure of |! deny any participation therein, directly or would have nipped this conspiracy in the 
' 


oaths. 


~ : aioe . : bud.”’ s i s i 

eredit in this case. If>yvou do not; if your | indirectly. They are presumed to be inno- bud Also in the Same opinion Judge 
ae . : > . : : ae Westernhaver said: 

view is otherwise, vou will understand | cent. They do not have to prove them- 

that observation is not binding upon you, | selves not guilty. They have a right to “During nearly nine years of service on 

and does not relieve you from your re- | stand upon their pleas, and challenge the | the bench, I have not heard in: any crim- 

sponsibility of weighing his testimony upon | Government to bring evidence here of inal case more clear and convincing eVi- 
| 


your own their guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. dence of guilt... We can not pronounte 


Reference to motives of witnesses for “Hence it is that I am not undertaking | these statements extravagant. 
testifying on# way or the other was proper. | to make any references to the special Just before the final paragraph of. the 
Tuckerman vy. United States, supra, at pp. | temptation that they or either of them | charge the jury was again cautioned in 
| 964-5. It can not be said that in any of | may be under to tell that which is not | full and explicit language that they were 
| these comments by the trial judge the | true if they think it will help them. I am | not to be controlled by the court's expres- 


facts were misstated or misleading theories sign of opinion upon the facts, but that the 


responsibility rested upon them:— 





repeating their testimony, to be dealpavith 
on the same basis as the testimony of any 
other witness in the case."') 


advanced: nor can it be said that the jury 


could well have failed to understand that 


| “In so far as I. have commented 
the court's expressions were advisory only. | and after explaining the meaning and re- upon the weight of any item of evi- 
| The expression of opinion of Grossberg’s | quirements of T. D. No. 3208, the court | dence, or the credit to be given to 
credibility was, in our opinion, not im- | said: the testimony of any witness, in so far 
proper. Alleged “Ignorance” Discussed. as you may have imbibed from my com- 

In commenting upon the testimony of “You may content yourselves with an | ment on this evidence, if you have so im- 
\ Dyer hereinbefore referred to the court | inquiry whether or not they (Russell and | bibed, an impression that I entertain an 
said: Copeland) knew of 3208; whether they | individual and personal opinion as to what 


“Norwood is not called as a witness, nor | knew of the requirements to file 52-A and | your verdict should be, I beg of you not 


| 








is his absence accounted for. The infer- | 52-8, whether they knew what 10 per cent | to permit this to be controlling. In the 

ence on that, all inferences as to this testi- | of the drug sales was the amount con: | domain of weighing testimony, and pagss- 

mony, the truth of it, what did take placé, | trolling the withdrawals of the Armand | ing upon the credibility of witnesses, find- 

are all to be left with you.” | Drug & Candy Company. For, if that | ing what the truth is from conflicting testi- 

| Doubt Expressed As to Denials. were the case, there is no contention here | mony, and reaching a conclusion as to the 

The criticism upon this reference to | in their testimony, and no claim made, | guilt or innocence of the defendants upon 

| failure to call Norwood is not well founded. | that their conduct was in accordance with | trial, no one has any right to impose their 

| Young v. Corrigan, |. C. A. 6, 210 Fed. | any interpretation which they put or were | judgment or opinion upon you. 

44°: affirming 298 Fed. 431. justified in putting, rightly or wrongly, “And for that reason I am again warm 
With reference to defendants Russell | upon 3208. On the contrary, their | (Continued on Page 13.] 
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Penitentiary Term 


Is Held Illegal in 
Volstead Act Case 


Federal Court Decides That 
First Violation Is Punish- 
able Only as Mis- 











demeanor. 
CAHILL ET AL V. Birppte; Circuit Court or 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 
Defendants, convicted of stealing non- 
beverage alcohol and of violating the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act (first offense), were 


sentenced to eight years in a penitentiary 
for offenses involved in a larceny, and for 
violating the prohibition act a fine was im- 
posed with costs and the defendants were 
ordered to be imprisoned in a penitentiary 
until the fine and costs were paid. As a 
first offense against the prohibition act is 
imprisonment ih a peni- 


a misdemeanor, 


tentiary could not be imposed therefor 


because of unwillingness or inability to 
pay a fine, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in Edward J. Cahill et al. v. W. I. Biddle, 
Warden of the United States Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, Eighth Circuit, 
held in reversing a judgment of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
ligasas which had dismissed a petition for 
Gides corpus. However, it was indicated 
that the Government might proceed to have 
a proper sentence imposed as a means of 
enforcing payment of the fine. 
Statements of Facts. 
The full text of the case follows: 


Apellants, pro se, filed a brief. 


Alten H. Skinner, Assistant United 
States Attorney (Al. F. Williams, United 
States Attorney, and John N. Free, As- 


sistant United States Attorney, were with 


him on the brief), for appellee. 


Before Lewis, Circuit Judge, and Munger 
and Johnson, District Judges. 

Munger, District Judge, delivered 
opinion of the Court. 

Appellants were indicted in the district 
court of the United States for the south- 
ern district of Illinois for violation of the 
Act of Congress approved February 13, 
1913, Comp. Stats. Sec. 86. In five 
different counts of this indictment it was 
alleged that they broke the of, or 
entered into railroad cars containing in- 
terstate shipments of freight, with intent 
to commit larcency in the car; that they 
did commit such larceny and that they 
unlawfully had possession of the goods 
stolen. from such shipments of freight, 
knowing them to have been stolen. The 
goods were described as eighty barrels of 
non-beverage alcohol. Another indictment 
against the defendants alleged, in separate 
counts, the unlawful possession of intoxi- 
cating spirituous liquor, and the unlaw- 
ful transportation of such liquor, in vio- 
lation’ of the National Prohibition Act. 
On motion of the district attorney the court 
ordered a consolidation of the two cases. 

jury found the defendants guilty under 
) indictments on November 1921. A 
single sentence of eight years’ imprison- 
ment in the United States penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, was imposed for 
the violations of the Act of February 13, 
1913, and for the violations of the National 
Prohibition Act a fine was imposed of five 
hundred dollars and costs, and the defen: 
dants were ordered to be imprisoned in 
the United States penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth unfil the fines and costs were paid. 

Appellants filed a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus, alleging that the appellee, 
as warden of the penitentiary, illegally 
held appellants in execution of the sen- 
tence. The appellee moved a 
of the petition because the facts alleged 
were not sufficient to rquire a writ of 
habeas corpus to be issued, and this mo- 
tion was sustained and the petition was 
dismissed. The petitioners have appealed. 


Imprisonment Considered. 


The appellants alleged that they were 
unlawfully imprisoned to the extent that 
they were committed to the United States 
penitentiary as a means of enforcing pay- 
ment of the fines and this question may 
be considered, although the term of im- 
prisonment imposed because of the viola- 
tions of Section 8603 of the Compiled 
Statutes has not yet expired. O'Brien v. 
McClaughry, 209 Fed. 816, 820. The maxi- 
mum punishment provided by Section 29 
of the National Prohibition Act for a first 
offénse of unlawful possession or unlawful 
transportation of intoxicating liquor is ‘a 
fine of five hundred dollars. The right 
ay proee a fine gives authority to compel 
pay Ment of the fine by imprisonment. 
Pterce v. United States, 255 U. S. 398, 401: 
Ex Parte Barclay, 153 Fed. 669, 670; United 
States v. Robbins, F. C. 16, 171. As to 
the place of imprisonment, it has become 
the settled rule that unless a statute of the 
United States requires one convicted to be 
confined in penitentiary, a sentence of 
imprisonment for one year or less cannot 
be executed by confinement in a_peniten- 


the 


seal 


25, 


dismissal 


a 





tiary. In re Mills, 135 U. S. 263, 270: In 
re Bonner, 151 U. S. 242, 255; Brede v. 
Powers, 263 U. S. 4, 12. 

The National Prohibition Act does not 


require imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for a first offense of any kind against the 
provisions of that act. For the more seri- 
ous offenses such as maintaining a nui- 
Sance (Sec. 21) imprisonment for one year 
may be imposed, and for a first offense of 
illegal manufacture or sale of liquor, (Sec. 
29) imprisonment for six months may be 
imposed. As these offenses cannot be 
punished by imprisonment in a peniten- 
tiary it is not permissible that minor vio- 
lations of this Act of Congress, for which 
the only punishment fixed is the payment 
of a’ fine, shall be enforced by imprison- 
ment in a penitentiary. The effect of Sec- 
tion 335 of the Criminal Code which defines 
felonies, as offenses punishable by death 
or by imprisonment for a term excecding 
one year, while all other offenses are 
deemed misdemeanors, is to reserve the 
\nitentiaries for punishment 
unless’ a statute authorizes imprisonment 


at hard labor. In popular estimation im 


Psonment in a penitentiary has generally 





of felons, | 
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In Commenting on Evidence 


Decision Made on Appeal From Conviction in 


Liquor La 


w Conspi 





racy Case. 


[Continued from Page 12.j 


ing you that if I have made any comments 
from which you imbibed the opinion that 
I entertain particular opinion, I want 
to understand that you must judge 
this case yourself. Any comment of mine 


a 
you 


upon the facts is not an expression that 


you are obliged to follow. Any comment 


of mine as to the weight or credit of a 


witness or an item of evidence does not 


excuse you from exercising your own in- 


dependent judgment thereon, and I hope 


you will do so. And having done so, no 


one will have any right to criticize you or 


call you to any account. * * * No one 


convicted until that 
fair, 


scrutiny of the 


should be by a jury 


jury, after a eandid and impartial 


testimony, has reached a 


conclusion therefrom under the law as I 


‘Rive it to you, that the defendant is guilty 


beyond a reasonable doubt. 

“But, having reached that conclusion, if 
of the public 
of the ut- 


you do so, then the interest 
and it 
importance, 


intervenes is important, 
that should be 
and that against the 


majesty of the law should be made to an- 


the law 


offenders 


most 


vindicated 


swer for their crimes. 

“In the performance of that duty there 
is no place for prejudice, passion or sym- 
You go forward your 
duty, as it were with a bandage over your 
So 
that you will see nothing except the law, 
the evidence, and I 
confident will the consid- 
eration of this case in that frame of mind.” 


pathy. should to 


eyes so far aS persons are concerned. 


and your duty, am 


you approach 


Comments Held Proper. 


Each case must be judged its own 


facts and circumstances. Considering these 
several comments of the court in their en- 


by 


tirety and in their respective contexts, in 
connection with the testimony in the rec- 
ord and the judge's statements heretofore 
cited made in denying motion for new 
trial, we are not impressed that reversible 
error has thereby been committed. While 
many of the comments are argumentative, 
within as has already 
been said, argumentativeness not a 
fault. Nor do we find that the in 
any of its comments misstated evidence or 
put forward false theories. We can not 
assume that the trial judge, by an unjudi- 


appropriate limits, 
is 


court 


cial manner and by emphasis upon certain 
words, gave a coercive effect to 
sions otherwise, and on their face proper. 

We have not referred to every criticized 
feature of the charge, but we have aimed 
to mention features fully important 
and as extreme as any that are criticized. 

Nor do we think the charge criticizable 


expres- 


as 


as giving less prominence to defendants’ 
side than to that of the Government. Aside 
from the testimony of the three plaintiffs 
and the character witnesses, de- 
fendants presented comparatively little 
testimony. We think due prominence was 
given to defendants’ contentions upon the 
effect of presumption of innocence, reason- 
able doubt, and good character as repudiat- 
At the close of the 


in error 


ing a charge of crime. 
charge the court's inquiry whether counsel 


for defendants requested any further or 
additional charge elicited a negative an- 
swer. 


Expressions of opinion and argument by 
the trial fully as extreme 
present here have heretfore passed 
scrutiny of this court or of the Supreme 
Court. And, so far as we have observed, 
each of the cases in this court and in the 
Supreme Court, in which the charge 
been held to amount to coercing a verdict 
for the Government, has presented a fea- 
ture or features which we think not found 
here. 

2. We think no error was committed in 
refusing defendants’ requests to 
The subject-matter of all except 


court as any 


the 


has 


charge. 
the sev- 








been considered as more ignominious pun- 
ishment than imprisonment in a jail and 
this provision of the Criminal Code 
presses the same judgment. Punishment 
by imprisonment in penitentiary at 
hard labor is allowable only in the case 
of an infamous crime. Brede vy. Powers, 
263 U. S. 4, 10. Whatever may be the 
rule as to such imprisonment to enforce 
a fine which is imposed under a sentence 
to both fine and imprisonment for a felony 


ex- 


a or 


committed (See In re Greenwald, 77 Fed. 
590, 594; Haddox v. Richardson, 168 Fed. 
635, 640) it does not harmonize with the 
distinction between the statutory grades 
of offenses that one who commits a mis- 
demeanor should be imprisoned in a peni- 


because of his 
to pay a fine. 

While the appellants are entitled, 
the facts alleged in their petition, to be 
discharged from further custody by the 
appellee in satisfaction of that part of the 
sentence wheih enforced the payment of 
the fines, the error occurred in the im- 
position of a portion of the sentence, and 


tentiary 
inability 


unwillingness or 


upon 


may be corrected by proper proceedings 
for that purpose. Ex Parte Bollman, 4 
Cranch. 75, 98; Ponzi v. Fessenden, 258 
U. S. 254, 261; Ex Parte Lamar, 274 Fed. 
160, 164; Chapman v. Scott, 10 Fed. (2d) 
690, 691. If, after a further hearing a 
discharge is ordered from custody so far 


as it was imposed for failure to pay the 
fine, it should be without prejudice to the 
right of the United States to proceed to 
have a proper sentence imposed, as a 
means of enforcing payment of the fines. 
In re Bonner, 151 U. S. 242, 261, 262; Med- 
ley, Petitioner, 134 U. S. 160, 174. 
Appellants also complain that the court 
did not order them to be produced at the 


hearing of these applications. This was 


not error as has been determined in Fos- 
ter v. Biddle, Fed. , opinion filed 
at this term. 


The judgment dismissing the petition is 


reversed, with directions to proceed in 
accordance with the views expressed 
herein, 


a siceaiiaeumia sla ee ee 
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enth and eighth requests was, we think, 
sufficiently covered by the charge of the 
court its own motion. The seventh 
request related to the construction of regzu- 
lation 60, Which the court held, and 
think rightly, was, in the respect now im- 
portant, superseded by T. D. No. 3208. The 
same is in substance true of request num- 
ber cight. 
Higgins Testimony Discussed. 

3. Complaint that defendant 
Higgins, called as a witness for plaintiffs 
in error, Was permitted to refuse to state 
alleged conversation between himself, 
Grossberg and the two Ungerleiders, upon 
the assertion of the witness that his an- 
swer would tend to incriminate him. 


upon 


we 


is made 


an 


The avowal was that the witness, if 
compelled to answer, would testify that in 
(perhaps about) November, 1921, he dis- 
cussed with Grossberg, Abe Ungerleider 
and Sam Ungerlaider, the purchasing by 
the witness from these three persons, as 


of 
violation 


partners, 
in 
same ruling 


liquor for beverage purposes 
of the prohibition act. The 
was extended to further ques- 
tions which it was claimed, if permitted, 
would elicit testimony of payments by 
Higgins to Sam Ungerleider in November, 


1921, and May, 1922, as well as a payment 


i, Or about November, 1921, to the same 
person of about $52,000 for the Hayner 
Whiskey involved in the alleged con- 
spiracy. 

The suggested competency of this pro- 
posed testimony is that it would have 
tended to discredit Abe Ungerleider and 
Grossberg as witnesses for the Govern- 


ment, in that they had claimed that Sam 
Ungerleider not partner of Abe 
Ungerleider Grossberg, and not 
party to the conspiracy. 

The question of the guilt innocence 

Sam Ungerlaider was not an in 
Proof of his connection with the 
conspiracy would not have helped the case 
of plaintiffs in error upon the merits. It 
was collateral But assuming, for 
the purpose only of this opinion, that the 
proposed testimony competent, and 
had substantial relevancy, we think there 
no in respect of the witness 
claim of incriminating tendency. 

The judge, who the witness and 
who hady heard the Government's testi- 
mony, including that of Grossberg and Abe 
Ungerleider, believed the claim of incrimi- 
nating tendency was made in good faith, 
and that the witness was entitled to assert 
the privilege. In the absence of manifest 
error this ruling should not be reversed. 
Mason v. United States, 244 U. S. 362, 366; 
Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 U. S. 547. 

It is not clear that the statute of limita- 
tions had necessarily run against prose- 
cution of the witness for violations of the 
prohibition act not covered by the plea of 
guilty of the charged, of 
possible violations of the internal revenue 
act. The witness was not required to show 
how the incrimination might occur. To do 
might make the privilege valueless. 
The court’s action was within the per- 
mitted exercise of sound discretion. 

It results from these that 
judgment of the district should 


Dismissal Is Asked 
In Bartoneini Case 


Man Convicted on Liquor Charge 
Carries Appeal Direct to 
Supreme Court. 


was a 


and a 
or 
of 


the case. 


issue 


thereto. 
was 
was 


error 


saw 


conspiracy or 


so 


views 
court 


the 
be 








The Department of Justice has asked 
the United States Supreme Court to dis- 
miss the appeal of Dan Bartoncini, who 


sued out a direct writ of error to review 


his case decided in the District Court of 


the United States for the northern dis- 


| Mr. James D. Head (Mr. 


Assignments of (il 
And Gas Leaseholds 
Reviewed by Court 





Decision Holds That Payments 
Should Be Made Only From 
Oil Produced in Allen v. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 





ALLEN V. Pups PETROLEUM ¢ Cir- 
curr COURT oF APPEALS, E1cutn Circuit. 


Assignments of certain oil and gas 
leases, providing for a cash payment and 
a further sum “to be paid out of one- 
third of seven-eighths of the first oil pro- 
duced and sold from said premises,’ were 
construed by the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Ar- 
kansas, in the case of E. R. Allen et al., 


against the Phillips Petroleum Company, 
to mean that such further sum should 
be paid only from proceeds of oil produced 
on, and sold from, the The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Highth Circuit, 
affirmed the decree of the district court. 
The full text of the case follows: 
Mr. Jordan Sellers (Mr. Pat McNalley 
was with him on the brief), for appellants. 
Tom Marlin and 
Marsh were with him on the 


leaseholds. 


Mr. Neill C. 


brief), for appellee. 

Before Stone, Van Valkenburgh and 
Booth, Circuit Judges. 

Stone, Circuit Judge, delivered the 


opinion of the court. 
Appellants were the owners of undivided 
interests in two certain Oil and gas leases. 





With their co-lessees, they proceeded to 
develop the property until there were 
seven producing wells thereon. At that 
point, all of the lessees contracted to sell 
their interests to appellee and, in per- 
formance of such contract, executed an 
assignment of the leases. The appellee 
paid the cash consideration required by 
the contract and assignment and pro- 
ceeded with development After about 
two years of development and payment, 
from oil runs, to the appellants, ap- 
pellee abandoned the leases, withdrew 
therefrom and so notified appellants. At 
the time of the abandonment. a con- 


siderable part of the deferred portion of 
the purchase price ($177,500) was unpaid. 
Claimed Unpaid Balance. 

Appellants filed this bill for accounting 
and reformation claiming two items: their 
proportion of the unpaid purchase price 
and their proportion of the value of fuel 
oil used by appellee in the operation of 
the leases. 

The controlling issues the court 
were (1) whether the contract and assign- 
ment obligated appellee to the pur- 
chase price balance if it abandoned the 
leases and (2) whether such instruments 
gave appellee the right to use, without 
cost to it, such fuel oil as was reasonably 
necessary in the operation on the lease- 
holds. Both of these issues depend upon 
the contract obilgations of the parties and 
really present but question which is 
whether the above balance was to be paid 
only from the oil preduced by and sold 
from the operation of the leaseholds by 
appellant 

The assignment is that the consideration 
for the assignment of the leases was as 
follows: 

“for and in consideration of the sum 
of Seventy One Thousand ($71,000) Dollars, 
cash in hand paid, receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, and the further 
consideration of one hundred seventy seven 
thousand five hundred ($177,500) Dollars, 
to be paid out of one-third of seven- 
eighths (7-8) of the first oil produced and 
sold from said premises. said consideration 
to be paid in the manner as directed 
memorandu mattached to sale contract 
and agreement, which made a part by 
reference thereto.” 

The material part of the “memorandum 
attached to sale contract 
above referred+to, is as follows: 

“It is agreed that payment to be made 
out of oil run from or sold from the above 
described lease, shall paid to each of 
the above named parties in proportion to 
their interests as indicated.” 


No Showing of Fraud. 
These quotations seem to be clear and 
unambiguous to the effect that the only 


before 


pay 


one 


the 


by 


is 


and agreement” 


he 


‘ sata y obligation of appellee as to paees 
trict of California, it was announced on P pp s the deferred 
9 ] portion of the purchase price was to pay 

July 9. from oil “produced and sold” from the 
Mr. Bartoncini was convicted in the Dis- | leases. Appellants contend that the con. 
trict Court upon three counts which | tract, which resulted in the assignment, 
charged maintenance of, possession and was such that, if the court should deem 
the assignment to mean payment only 


sale of intoxicating liquor. The sentence 
of the court, Department of Justice officials 
state, WaS a general one upon all counts, 
Mr. di- 


rect to the United States Supreme Court 


and Bartoncini brought the case 


upon what he alleges to be the following 


constitutional grounds: 

That the sentence deprived him of rights 
conferred by Section Two of Article Two 
of the Constitution, because, if the Presi- 
dent should subsequently commute his sen- 
tence upon one of the counts there would 
be ¥ way of telling to what particular 


part of the sentence the commutation 


applied: second, that the criminal infor- 
mation under which he was indicted 
insufficient to inform him of the nature 
and cause of the accusation against 

The Department of Justice is asking the 


dismissal of the case the ground that 


was 


on 


the constitutional questions raised are friv- | 


olous, but if its motion is de- 
nied that the case be advanced for“hearing 


early date at the next term of 


to dismiss 
on an 
court. 


Practice in Supreme Court 


Admissions to practice before the Su 
preme Court of the United States will be 


granted only upon oral motion by a mém- 


ber of the bar in open court, and upon 
his assurance that he knows, or after | 
reasonable inquiry believes, the applicant 


possesses the necessary qualifications and 
has filed with the clerk the required certifi 
cate and statement. 

{Rule 2(5), Revised Rules of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.] 


from oil produced and sold, the assignment 
should be reformed to agree therewith. 
There is no such allegation or showing of 


mutual mistake or fraud as to authorize 
such reformation. However, if basis for 
reformation were shown in mistake or 
fraud, an examination of the contract 
| Would reveal that the assignment was 
in true compliance therewith. The es. 
sential parts of the contract are: 





him. | 


“Party of the second part agrees to pay 
said sum of ($71,000.00) Dollars cash; and 


mor 


| $177,500.00 dollars. out of one-third (1-3) 
| of seven-eighths (7-8) of the first oil pro- 
duced from said leased premises upon 
the party of the first part executing a 
| proper and sufficient deed of assignment, 
| assigning said interests as hereinabove 
described, and upon the acceptance and 
| approval of the title by the attorney for 
| the party of the second part. And it is 


| its assigns shall pay to the parties of the 
| first part, their heirs assigns, on or 
before the 15th day each month, for 
| 18 of 7-8 of all oil sold during the pre. 
vious month, at the same price as_ re. 
ceived, which shall not be less than the 
| posted price of the Standard Oj} Company 
of La., for 


or 


oft 


that class of oil until the 
| full amount and sum of $177,500.00 has 
been paid. 
Agreement As To Payment. 

“It is further agreed and understood 
that parties of the first part shall hold 
only parties of the second part, or its 
assigns, responsible for making such Ppay- 
ment. 


First parties hereby agreeing that 
any company or individual purchasing the 
oil produced from said above described 
premises, shall make payment for 
| oil direct to the Phillips Petroleum 
pany, its assigns, and do 
lieve or release any 





such 

Com 
hereby 
company or 


or re. 


indi- 


| agreed that party of the second part or | 
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FELONY: Defined. 


at hearing of application.—Canhill et al., v. 
Index Page 1737, Col. 1. —— 
HABEAS CORPUS: Not 
ments. 


Available to 


Circuit.+—Index Page 1737, Col. 1. 


IMPRISON MENT: Penitentiary. 


not. be executed by confinement 


OIL AND GAS LEASE: Construction of. 


Assignments of oil and gas leases, 


said premises, 


from proceeds of oil produced on, and 


PROBABLE CAUSE: Removal of Cause. 


ground for believing a person guilty. 


nocenc@ aS with guilt.—U. S. ex rel. Lem 


with suspicion, carefully scrutinized and 


terial respect, the weight 


(largely official and technical) were 


6th Circuit.)—Index Page 1736. 


In charge to jury, 
called a& a witness, nor 


in conspiracy 
is his absence 


to you,’ held proper.—-Joshua E. 


Review 


Question whether court erred in consolidating for 
of non-beverage alcohol and violation of National Prohibition Act, held not reviewable 
in proceeding in habeas corpus.—Cahill et al., v. 


providing for 
sum ‘‘to be paid out of one-third of séven-eights of the first oil produced and sold from 
construed, after lessees developed leases and made payments for about 
two years and then abandoned, to mean that such 
sold from, 
Petroleum Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.}—-Index Page 1737, Col. 


— eee, es oe 


Probable cause is existence of such facts and circumstances as would excite 
belief in a reasonable mind, acting on the facts within knowledge of prosecutor, that 
person charged was guilty of the crime for which he was prosecuted. 
There is no 
person guilty of a crime when the only fact proved 
Motlow et al., v. 
trict Court, Middle District of Tenn.+—-Index Page 1722, Col. 1. 


PROHIBITION: Charge to Jury: Accomplice. 
An instruction in conspiracy charge that testimony of accomplice should be viewed 
weighed, 
found on his testimony alone unless it is corroborated by other evidence in some ma- 
to be given to his testimony being in province of jury. held 
correct.—Joshua E. Russell, Merle B. Copeland and Warren E. Barnett v. U. S. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.}—Index Page 1736. 


accounted for. 
ferences as to this testimony, the truth of it, what did take place, are all to be left 


Russell, Merle B. Copeland and Warren E. Barnett v. 
U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.}—Index Page 1736. 





Felonies are offenses punishable by death or by imprisonment for a term exceeding 
one year, while all other offenses are deemed misdemeanors.—Cahill et al., v. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.——-Index Page 17387, Col. 1. 


Biddle 


HABEAS CORPUS: Necessity of Petitioner's Presence at Hearing. 
There is no error in court's not ordering applicants in habeas corpus to be produced 
Biddle (Circuit Court of Appeals, &th Circuit.) 


Alleged Error in Consolidating Indict- 
trial of indictments for larceny 


Biddle (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th 


Unless a statute of the Unjted States requires one convicted of a certain offense 
to be confined in a penitentiary, a sentence of imprisonment for one year or less can 
in a penitentiary.—Cahill et 
Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.—Index Page 1737, Col. 1. 


al., v. Biddle (Circuit 


a cash payment and a further 


further sum should be paid only 
the leaseholds.—Allen v. Phillips 
4 


the 
It is reasonable 
reasonable ground for believing a 
is just as consistent with his in- 
Lillard, U. S. Marshal (Dis- 


and conviction ought not to be 


PROHIBITION: Charge to Jury: Argumentative. 
Judge’s charge to jury, in conspiracy prosecution, that was argumentative and 
persuasive without being characteristically an act of advocacy, i. 
in referring to and citing testimony as corroborating judge's opinion, held a proper 
part of ‘‘summing up,” particularly where 49 witnesses were sworn, 119 paper exhibits 
introduced, 
Russell, Merle B. Copeland and Warren FE. Barnett v. U. 


e., partisan advocacy, 


and trial lasted 8 days.—Joshua E. 


S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


PROHIBITION: Charge to Jury: Comment Upon Failure to Call Witnesses. 
Prosecution, 


Judge's comment “Norwood 


The inference on that, 


is 


all 


not 
in- 


ae a ss 
PROHIBITION: Charge to Jury: Judge's Opinion. 

Judge's charge to jury in conspiracy prosecution expressing opinion upon the facts, 
including opinion of credibility of witnesses, also including that of defendant himself 
without misstating any general rule of law, jury having been given clearly to under- 
stand that jurors not bound by judge’s opinion, judge's comments being judicial and 
dispassionate and so carefully guarded that jurors, 


who are triers of the facts, were 


left free to exercise their independent judgment, and so were not coerced, held proper.— 


Joshua FE. Russell, Merle B. Copeland and Warren E. Barnett v. U. 


of Appeals, 6th Circuit.+—Index Page 1736. 


S. (Circuit Court 


PROHIBITION: Charge to Jury: Motives of Witnesses. 

In charge to jury in conspiracy charge, judge’s reference to motives of witnesses 
in testifying one way or the other was proper, if so expressed that it could not be said 
that jury could have failed to understand that court's expressions were advisory only.— 


Joshua E. Russell, Merle B. Copelgnd and Warren E. Barnett v. U. 


Appeals, 6th Circuit.--Index Page 1736. 


S. (Circuit Court of 


PROHIBITION: Punishments. 


The National Prohibition Act does not require 
for a first offense of any kind against the provisions.—Cahill et al., v. 


imprisonment in the penitentiary 


Biddle (Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.+—-Index Page 1737, Col. 1. 


PROHIBITION: Punishment: Misdemeanor: Confinement in Penitentiary. 


Where accused were sentenced to 


imprisonment 


in penitentiary for violating a 


Federal law, and a fine was imposed for a further conviction of violating Volstead Act, 
and they were ordered imprisoned in penitentiary until such fine and costs were paid, 


held that sentence does not 


offenses, that one who commits a 


harmonize with distinction between 
misdemeanor should be 
because of unwillingness or inability to pay fine.—Cahill et al., v. 


statutory grades of 
imprisoned in penitentiary 
Biddle (Circuit Court 


of Appeals, 8th Circuit.+—Index Page 1737, Col. 1. 


PROHIBITION: Witness: Self-incrimination. 
Where, in conspiracy prosecution, a codefendant 


who had pleaded guilty was per- 


mitted, as witness for codefendants, to refuse to state an alleged conversation between 
himself and other codefendants on ground that answer would tend to incrimate him, 


the judge 
witness was entitled 
this ruling should not be reversed: it 
necessarily run against prosecution of 
guilty of conspiracy charged. Joshua 


Barnett v. U. 


to 


E. 


believed claim of incriminating tendency 
assert the privilege, held 


Tussell, 


was made in good faith and 
that, in absence of manifest 


that 
error, 


not being clear that statute of limitations had 
witness for 


violations not covered by plea of 
Merle B. Copeland and Warren E. 


S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.}—-Index Page 1736. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSE: Purpose of R. S. Sec. 1014. 


The purpose of Revised Statutes, 


by judge of district in which defendant 


in all controversies between Government 
et al. v. Lillard, U. S. 
1722, Col. 1. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSE: Probable Cause. 


Sec. 


and individuals.—vU. 
Marshal (District Court, Middle District of Tenn.}—-Index Page 


1014, 
is arrested, 
rather than mere ministerial act, was to secure to 


requiring order of removal be issued 
and making removal judicial 
the individtal reasonable protection 
S. ex rel. Lem Motlow 


a 


Where district attorney made complaint charging conspiracy to violate Volstead 


Act, filed certified copy of indictment 


from district court 


in another State, prayed 


warrant of arrest and judgment of removal, and defendants filed petition for habeas 
corpus, and court found no proof in record that defendants had connection with viola- 


tions complained of “excepg I surmise or guess that they sold tapital stock’’ 


of dis- 


tillery to codefendants for purpose of enabling them to steal whisky and sell it, and 


except for prima facie case made by indictment 


evidence, of probable guilt and 
removal denied and 
Lem Motlow et 
1738. Cet. 1: 


not 


al. v. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE: Proof 


rest satisfied 
defendants discharged on 


held court should be persuaded, from 
with remote possibilities; order of 


writ of jabeas corpus. U. S. ex rel. 


Lillard (District Court, Middle District of Tenn.)—Index Page 


Where complete military company records are available and are silent as to facts 
that they would disclose its statements of witnesses were correct, held company records 
more probative forcé than recollections of witnesses testifying to events passed eight 
years ago and petitioner failed in proof.—Sorman v. United States (District Court, Conn.) 





—Index Page 1737, Col. 7. 

payment of $71,000.00, second, of a fur- 
ther sum of $177,500.00 to be paid from 
and only from the proceeds of oil pro- 
duced on and sold from the leaseholds 
by appellants. There is no allegation 


challenging the good faith of appellee as 
operation abandonment any 
that, if it had continued operation 
lease, the oil necessary 
above balance would or could 
produced sold, 

The decree should be and is affirmed. 


to or nor 
claim 
of the to pay the 
have been 


or 











vidual purchasing said oil from the re- 


sponsibilty of making any payment to 


them.”’ 
To contract 


“Memorandum of Interest’? from 
quotation has been made above. 
to us that, taking the contract 
the memorandum alone or, as should be 
both together, it is clear that the 
intention of the parties was that the con- 
sideration should consist, first, of a cash 


this was attached the 


which 
It seems 
alone or 


done, 


Reference 


Law Digest 


Court 

their claim, by the testimony of witnesses, 
together with certain documentary evi- 
dence. On the other hand, the Govern.° 
ment has submitted the complete record of 
Company K, 102nd Infantry, of which the 
deceased soldier was @ member, and in 





let 
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Company Records 
| Held Final in Case 


Of War Insurance. : 
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Heirs of Dead Soldier Refused 
Plea for $5,000 in Suit 
Before Connecticut 
District Court. 





























SonMAN v. Unitep STATES, District COURT, 
CONNECTICUT. 
In the suit of Charles and Ellen Sorman 
the United States of America to 


































































































































against 
recover additional war risk insurance, the 
United States District Court, District of 
Connecticut, held that records of the mili- 
tary which the veteran in , 
question belonged are of greater probative 
recollection of witnesses 


company to 


force that the 
testifving to events which happened eight 
year past. As the records are silent as to 
the veteran having taken out the insurance 
claimed, the court held that the petitioners 
failed in their proof. . 

The full text of the court's memorandum 
of the decision follows: 


12727. 





Upon the record submitted by the peti-. 
tioners the Government officials prior 
to this suit, the War Risk Bureau allowed 


to 


the petitioners $5,000. 





This suit was brought to recover $5,000 
additional and to have the Court declare 
the beneficiary of the $5,000 already 
allowed. 

The petitioners have submitted to the 
evidence substantiate 


certain to 


none of those records does it appear that 
Clifford Sorman had taken out or signed 
for any life insurance. 
Witness Proved Mistaken. 

a witness for the petitioners, |” 
testified that he himself applied for $5,000 
in the fall of 1917 and for an additional 
$5,000 at the time of the “Over-the-Top” 
drive. Which was in April, 1918. The Com- 
pany records, however, Show that LaCroix 


LaCroix, 


April 12, 1918, applied for the total 
amount of $10,000 and so it clearly ap- 
pears that he was mistaken in asserting 
that he applied for $5,000 in the fall of 
1917. 

He also testified that Sorman applied 
In this also--- 


on 


for $5,000 in the fall of 1917. 
he was mistaken. 

In the Mendillo case, earlier decided, itv 
which this court allowed the full $10,000, 
it appeared that the company records were 
In the case at bar the. 


lost in France. 


complete company records are on file in. 
Washington and the photostat copies of 
those recorts nowhere show that Sorman 
applied for or signed for any insurance. 

I therefore feel impelled to hold that 
the petitioners have failed in their proof. 
because the complete company records are 
more probative force than the 


of to 


of much 


recollection witnesses testifying 
events which happened eight years ago. 
Letter is Cited. 
While much reliance is placed by the pe- 
titioners in the statement in Sorman’s let--- 


ter dated May 7, 1918, that he had taken 
out $10,000 insurance, it must, nevertheless, 
be held that if that had been the fact the 
company records would disclose his name 
and the amount of insurance. Those rec- 
ords would also disclose the deductions 
made for the payment of the premiums. 
As already noted the records are silent re- 
specting these matters. 
Such being the conclusions reached the 
claim for the additional $5,000 must be de- . 
It seems to me that the Veterans’ 
in the 


nied. 
Bureau has been eminently fair 
treatment of this case. 

It {s also found that the $5,000 aliowed 
should be paid in accordance with the tenor.. 
of the War Risk Insurance Act and to El- 
len Sorman, mother of the deceased soldier, 


Decree accordingly. 





Review Is Sought 
In Liability Case 


Oregon Short Line Petitions High. : 





er Court in Suit of Employe 
to Recover for Injury. 





In SupPREME Court OF THE UNITED STATRS, .c 
OREGON SuHort LINE RariroaD COMPANY 
y. GuBLER; PETITION FOR WRIT OF CERTIQ- 
RARI tO CircUIT CoURT OF APPEALS, EIGHTH 
Circuit. £ 
A petition for a writ of certiorari, di- 

rected to the United States Circuit Court 

of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, to review a de-_ 
cision of the latter affirming a judgment in 
favor of Ernest R. Gubler against the Ore- ; 
gon Short Line Railroad Company, has | ' 
been filed by the railroad through their 
attorneys, H. W. Clark, George H. Smith 
and Robert B. Porter, of Salt Lake City, 

Utah. 

The action was brought under the Fed- 
eral Employer's Liability Act to recover 
for personal injuries suffered by Mr. Gub- 
ler while he claimed he was engaged in 
“signal construction work” in removing and 
replacing a certain switch stand. 

The basis of the petition is that the ! 
work in which Mr. Gubler was engaged : 
at the time of his injury did not amount 
to being engaged in interstate commerce 
and that the Federal Employer's Liability 
Act, therefore, did not apply. It is urged 
that the writ should be granted in order 
that all decisions may be uniform in the 
interpretation of such act, 


oo 
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Federal Personnel 


‘Proposals Accepted | Navy Personnel Exempt From Tax 


To Lease Quarters 
For Post Offices 


Six Cities to Have New Build- 
ings; Six Offices Retain Pres- 
‘ent Homes, Announce- 
ment States. 


The Post Office Department has ac- 
cepted the proposals of the Richmond Ben- 
net 
York City, and Mrs. Florence K. Matheny, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., to lease present 
ters at Port Richmond Station 


at 


Corporation of Staten Island, New 
quar- 
and the 


Homeward stations, located Staten 
Island and Pittsburgh, respectively, John 
H. Bartlett, First 
General has announced. 

Mr. Bartlett also anounced that De- 
proposals of 
Edward 


Luina, 


Assistant Postmaster 
the 
the 
N 


partment has approved 
W. H. Hawkins, 
H. Lotze, Girard, 
Bayanon, Porto Rico; Alfred L. 
Palacios, Tex.; Harry L. Williams, Howell, 
Mich.; Ollie H. Weise, Houston, Tex.; W. 
G. Buchanan, Morten- 
s0n, New Lisbon, 


Marion, C.; 
Ohio; Domingo 


Cairnes, 


Morganfield, Ky. 
Wis.; 


and Ernest 


Viola John- 


D. 


Miss 
son, Norcross, Ga.; ingle- 
ton, Camp Douglas, Wis 

The full text of Mr. Bartlett's announce- 
ment follows: 

Marion, N. 
Mr. W. H. Hawkins to lease Quarters to 
be erected at the south side of Henderson 


s ] 
proposal of 


C.— Accepted 


Street, between Main and Logan Streets 


for a term of ten from October 1 


1925, 


years, 


or date of Occupancy Lease to in- 


clude equipment, heat, light. water, safe, 


power for electriG fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary 
Girard, Ohio.—Accepted proposal of Mr 
Edward H. Lotze to lease present 
at 133 West Liberty Street, for a 
five March 24, 


improvements are completed 


quarters 
term of 
years, from 1927. or date 
Lease to in 
safe, 


and 


clude equipment, heat, light. Water, 


power for electric fans, parcel post 


furniture when necessary. 


postal savings 

New Quarters Leased. 
Porto Rico. 
posal of Mr. Domingo Luina to 
Marti Street, 


Bayamon, -Accepted pro 


lease new 


quarters at No. 1 for a term 


of ten years, from August 1, 1926, or date 


of occupancy. Lease to include equipment, 


heat, light, safe, power for electric fans 


parcel post and postal savings furniture 


when necessary. 

Palacios, Texas.—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Alfred D. 
ters at the north 
between Fourth and Fifth Streets, 


term of five years from 


Cairnes to lease’ new quar- 


side of Main Street, 


for a 
August 1, 1926, 


Lease to include 


or date of 
equipment, heat, 


occupancy 


light water, safe, power 


for electric fans, parcel post and postal 


Savings furniture when necessary. 


Howell, Mich.—Accepted proposal of Mr. 
Harry L. Williams to lease quarters to be 
erected at 202 South Michigan Avenue, for 
a term of ten years, November 
1925, or date of 
clude equipment and parcel post and postal 
Savings furniture necessary; 
Safe. 


15, 


from 


occupancy. Lease to in- 


alse 


when 


Station in 


Proposal of 


Texas.—Proposed 
Accepted 
Weise to 


Houston, 
Fairview section. 
Mr. Ollie H 
be erected the 
Street, between 
Streets, for a 
September 1, 
to 
water, safe 
post and 
necessary 

Morganfield, 
Mr. W. G. Buchanan to 
ters at the side of 
tween Main McElroy 
term of ten Wears, 
1926, or date of 
clude equipment, 
power for electric 
Postal savings furniture when necessary. 

To Retain Present Office. 

New Lisbon, Wis.—Accepted 
of M.A. J. to 
quarters at the corne} 
and Adams Streets, fora term of 
from October 15, 1926, date 
ments are to 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power! 
for electric fans, parcel post 
Savings furniture when necessary 

Staten Island, N. Y.—Port Richmond 
Station. Accepted proposal of Richmond 
Bennett Corporation to lease present quar 
ters enlarged, for a of ten 
from January 29, date thereafter 
addition and improvements 
located at the north side of Dennett Street, 
between Richmond and Park 
Lease to include equipment and 
post and postal furniture 
necessary. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Homewood Station 
cepted of Mrs. 
Matheny to present Quarters at 
Homewood Avenue, for a term of 
years, 9 months days, from 
26, 1926, or 
Pleted. Lease to include equipment, water, 
safe and and 
furniture when necessary 
Ga.—Accepted 


lease quarters to 
of Morgan 


and 


at east side 

Fairview 

of ten 
date 


equipment, 


Fargo 


term years, from 
1926, of 


or occupancy. 


inc heat, 
power for electric fans, parcel 


furniture 


Lease lude 


postal savings when 


WKy.—Accepted proposal of 


lease new quar- 


west Court Street, be- 


and Streets. for a 
September 
Le to 


wator, safe 


from 


occupancy ase in 


heat, light, 
parcel and 


fans post 


proposal 


Mortenson lease present 
of Bridge 


ten vears 


Southeast 
or improve- 
include 


completed. Lease 


and postal 


term years, 


1927,. or 
are completed, 

Avenues 
parcel 
savings when 

Ac 
proposal Florence K 
lease 
four 
July 


com- 


and 5 


date improvements are 


parcel post postal savings 
of 
Miss Viola Johnson to lease present quar 
ters the 
between Jones and Cemetery 
a term of five April 2, 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light. 
Water, safe, power electric fans and 
parcel post and savings furniture 
When necessary. 

Camp Douglas, Wis.—Accepted proposal 
of Mr. Ernest D. Singleton to lease present 
quarters at the west side of Main Street, 
for a term of ten years. from 
11, 1926, or date 
pleted to 
light water, safe, power for 


Norcross, proposal 


Peachtree Street, 
for 


1926. 


at east side of 
Streets 


years, from 


for 
postal 


September 


improvements are com 


Lease include equipment, heat 


electric fans, 


parce! post and postal savings furniture ) 


When necessary. 


| of the United States, a bona fide 


| 
amounts 








| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


|} Se€oOgzraphical sense 





If Six Months on Foreign Duty 


Internal Revenue Rulin 
or Afloat and Include 


[Continued from 


and whether a distinction was to be made 
between civilian and service personnel 

Mr. Gregg called attention to 
of the Revenue Act 1926 defining the 
the United tSates i 
and therefore including the states, 
ritories of Alaska and Hawail, 
District of Columbia. 

Full 


text 


Provisions 

of 
na geographical sense 
the ter 


and the 


of Decision 
the ruling I. 


Text 
of 


The full T. 2298 
follows 

Inquiry is made in regard to the appli 
cation of section 218 (bh) 14 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 to officers, enlisted 
and civilian personnel of the Navy. 
213 tb) 14 that 
be excluded from gross 


the ease of an individual 


the men, 
Section 
shall 
In 


provides 
income 
citizen 
nonresi 
for More than 
taxable 


sources 


dent the United 


six 


of States 


months during _ the 


received Without 
amounts 


defined 


from 


the United States if such 
in 


shall 


income sec- 
such 
allowed as a deduction 


deductions properly 


stitute earned 
209; but 


as 
tion individual 
he 


income 


from his 


gross | 
any allocable | 
to or chargeable against accounts excluded 
from under this paragraph.” | 

In 
sion 


gross income 


interpreting the above-quoted provi 


be 


that the | 
therein jn a | 


it should borne in mind 


term “United States” is used 


and consequent ims is to 
of 


be light 


which provides as fol 
‘ 


interpreted im the section 
of the Act, 
lows: } 

The term ‘United 
a geographical 


States, 


(a) 5 ' 


when used in 


the 


States’ 
sense includes only 
Alaska 


Columbia. 


and 


Territories of 
District of 


the 


Hawaii, and 


the 


Questions and Answers. \ 


The questions presented and the answers 


to these questions follows: 
*““(a) The Navy 


men 


are as | 
has officers and enlisted | 
| 

duty 


on in the United States 


serving 
legzations foreign 
of the 
reimbursement 
by 


embassies and 


in 


coun 
? 


Is the who 
and 


these 


tries. remuneration— 


pay, of ex 


| 
| 
United } 
| 


allowances 
penses the 


States exempt from tax” 


paid persons 

If the persons referred to in (4) are with 
out 
months du 
be exempt from 


} 
' 


the United States more than 


they 


for 


SIX 


ring the taxable year will 


tax on compensation for 
| 
rendered the 


in 


services without United 


States determining whether compen 


sation is from sources within or Without | 


the United States the place where 


the 


services are performed and not where the 


compensation is 
It is 


paid is the controlling 


factor, inderstood that the term 


“allowances” to allowances for quar 


- 4 
naval offi- | 
“reimbursement 


ters subsistence 
the 


refers 


and made to 


cers and term 
penses” 


traveling expenses 


of ex 
to reimburs€¢ments for 
and for telephone and 
to offi- 
from 
bu 


allow 


other communication tolls allowed 


cers traveling under orders away 


their 


designated 
already 


posts of duty The 


reau_ has held that Such 


ances and reimbursements do not represent | 
and 


Federal in 


compensation for persons services 


are consequently exempt from 
Mim. 3413, 
Bulletin . >, 2.) This 


made ont dec 


come tax. (See Internal Reve 


nue ruling was 
of the 


the case 


he basis of the ision 
United States Court of Claims 
of ; V 
ee 
the 
term 


two 


in 
United State 
is in no way dependent upon 
The 
first 
therefore 


s (0 C 





provisions of section 213%b)14 


“compensatie used 


of 


mn” as in 
dis paragraph 


Such allowances 


the 
Sentences 


does not include or reim- + 


bursements 
The Navy 


duty 


| 
enlisted 


stations 
in 


naval 


“¢b) has officers and 
shore at 
ard legations 
Is_ their 
allowances exempt?" 
If the officers 


1ore 


men on on other 


the 


pay 


than embassies for- 


eizn countries. and 


and enlisted men 


duty without the United 


nore than six months during the 


referred 
i 


taxable year they will be exempt from tax 


on their income which represents com- 


pensation for without the 


services rendered 
United States “United 


14 


The term States” 


as used section 213 (b) 


means the 
States, 
Hawaii, 


(See section 


Territories of 


the 


Alaska and 


i 
and District of Columbia. 
. above quoted, and the 
definition of “compensation the answer 


to 


in 
question (a).) | 
Pay From Other Countries. | 


with | 


““c) The las officers and enlisted 
men on duty ‘nited States naval mis 


Sions in several foreign countries. These 


persons are paid 4 regular salary and al 
and 


tion, 


jowances by the United States in ad- 


dition are paid «a remuners fixed by 


from 
Is sum total 
ma?" ‘ 


contract the respective foreign gov 


ernments the exempt from 


The remuneration received from the for- 
eig 
tion 


will 


n governments as well as the compensa 


from the United States Government 


he exempt from tax provided such 


remuneration and 


for 


compensation 
without 
officer or 
without the 


are paid 
the United 
enlisted man 
United 


services rendered 


States and the re 


ceiving it was States 


for more than 


SiX months during the tax 
to 


has officers 


able year. (See a1]s0 angwe1 

““d) The Navy 
men on duty On 
Is their naval 
the 


Samoa? in 


question (a).) 
and enlisted 
Shore in the possessions. 
pay and allowances while on 
duty 
In 


in Guam? 
of Hawaii? In 
the Virgin Porto Rico? In 
the Panama In Alaska?” 
Officers and enlisted men stationed in the 


in Philippines exempt? 
the Territory 


In 
Canal Zone? 


Islands? 


Guam, Samoa, Porto 
Canal Zone for 
months during 


Philippines tico, and 


the Panama more than six 


the taxable Near are bona 
fide non residents of the United States far 
eam) period 
213 (b) 14% 


ices 


within the meaning of section 


nd their compensation for serv 
without the United States 

from tax. Offieers and en- 
and Alaska 
entitled to the benefits of that 


(See to 


rendered 

will be exempt 
listed men stationed in Hawaii 
be 


will not 


section also answers questions 
fa) and (th).) 
With 


duty 


reference officers and 


Islands 


to men on 


in the Virgin attention is 


invited to econd paragraph of section 


26 


the s 
whieh provides 
shall 


the 


in section he 
provision 


of the act entitled ‘an act making appro- 


“Nothing thi con 


Strued to alter or amend 


there | The ¢ 


vear, | ations Act approved July 12, 
7 | 

quentiy 
con: | 
| Nave 
not | 


| enlisted 


| territorial 


g Covers Services Ashore 
s Civilian Em ployes. 


Page 1.) 

priations for the Nawal service for the fis- 
| cal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other 
July 12, 1921, relat 
ing to the impositiom of income taxes in 
the Virgin Islands of the United States.” 
The act referred to, in section 260, pro- 


| purposes,’ a pproved 


vides: 
“That 
in the United States 


force 
America and those 


the income €ax Jaws now In 
of 
| which may hereafter be enacted shall 
held be likewise im Virgin 
Islands of the United that 


proceeds of such paid 


be 


to force in the 


States, except 


the taxes shall be 


treasuries Of said islands.” 


Virgin Islands Condition. 


‘ommissioner of Internal 
with respect 


into the 
Revenue 


is Without jurisdiction to the 
part of the revenue 

Virgin Islands 
the Naval 


1921 


administration of any 
as applied to the 
of 


un- 
Appropri 


laws 


der the authority 
Conse- 
to 
the 
Is 


ques 


ruling Can be made 
whether officers and enlisted 
duty in the Virgin 
taX therein. This 


up with the governor 


no as 


men in 
assigned to 
lands are liable to 
tion should be taken 
of the islands, With 
ax due the United 
213 14 
men of 
tioned in the Virgin 
months during 
fide nonresidents of the United States 
of that 
officers 


ships whieh 


respect to computing 


States in so far 
officers 


who 


the t as 


is and 


in volved, 

Navy 
Islands for more 
the 


section (b) 


the are sta 


than 


six taxable year are 


bona 
the meaning section. 
The Nav) 


afloat 


within 


“te? has and enlisted 


on duty in rarely 
the home waters of the United States. 
and 


exempt? 


men 
Visit 
pay 


allowances while 


In 


Is their naval 
European 


In 


foreign waters 
> In Philippime 
In In Territory of 
In the Virgin Islands? In Porto 
the Canal Zone? In Alaska? 

If the officers and enlisted men 


the 


in 


waters waters” Guam? 


Samoa? the Hawaii? 


In 


Rico? 


referred 


without United States and its 


to are 
walters for than 


more Six 


their 
with 


months during the taxable year 


compensation for services rendered 


the United States territorial 
in 
not 
United 
213 
en 
the 
(d) 


enlisted 


out and its 


be exempt. If 
Alaskan 


nonresidents of 


waters will they are 


Hawaiian waters they are 
fide 
within the 

With referemce to officers 
men on duty 
Islands, see 

The Nav) officers 

duty afloat in 


waters 


be 


or 
bona the 
meaning of section 
and 
of 
ion 


States 
(bd 14 


listed Afloat in waters 


Virgin answer to quest 


(ft) has and 


men on ships which cruise 


from the home as a hase. Some 


times a ship will away in foreign 


so long as six months, but more frequently 
al 
from 


exceed 


the cruises are Of shorter duration, 


the zregwate of absence 
waters during the 


Assurming 


though 
home year will 
that decided 
the 


Navy 


months 
that the exemption applies 
of officers and men in 
afloat from the 


SIX you 


In eases 
the 
United 
there 


serving 
States, will 
continuous 
will it 


away 


where 


only is 


it apply 
absence of six months or more, or 
ipply 
the 


sence 


of 
ar is six 


several periods noncontinuous ab- 


during the we months 


more?” 


or 


Continuous Absence Not Necessary. 
The benefit of section 213 tb) 14 
lfmited to cases Winere 


not 
econtinu- 
of 
of 
amount 


Is 


there 


isa 


ous absence from the United States 


months If the 


United 


more than six periods 


absence from the States 


in the aggregate tO more than six 


a 
tion 


year 
be 


your decision 


ng the taxable 
213 (b) 14 may 
If 


cases of 


the benefit of sec- 
claimed. 

(z) is that the 
the 
continuous 
is your decision 
a) 


for 


absence 
personnel affoat 
to entitle 


his respect if 


in need not 


be exemption, what 


im t the ab- 


sence is on dutty ashore, (2) on 


on 


duty 


ashore part of the time and duty 
afloat for part of the time?” 
No distinction 
officers and 
and on duty afloat 
213(b14. If 


without the 


1S to be made between 


enlisted men on duty ashore 


for the purpose of sec: 
officer enlisted 
United States and 


tion Such or 


man 1S its 


territorial waters fOr more than six 


during the taxable year he bona 


United 


fide 
such 
213 


been 


is a 
nonresident of the 
period within the 
(b)14. In making 
recognized that 

United States 
tional 
which 


States 
of 
ruling 


for 
meaning section 
this it 
tne 


under 


has 
of 
interna 


of 


jurisdiction 
of 
ships 


the 
the rules 


extends to its war 


law 

; 

are in foreign 
The 


in such 


waters or 
of 


however, 


foreign 
UL nited 
has 


in 


ports. jurisdiction the 


States cases 


no 
“Tr nited 


in the 


the use of 


£eoRkraphical 


bearing on 
States” 


the term 


In a sense 
Revenue Act 


“(h) The Navy has civilian employes on 


duty in circumstances stated in pa ragraphs ' 


(ay, (b), (ce), and (a) Are entitled 
the same rights as officers in like 
Of exemption in tne 
of wageg and allowances paid by the United 


States Government?” 


not they 


to con 


ditions in respect case 


Civyiian Employes Included. 


For the purpose of claiming the benefit 


of section 213(b)14 be 


offi 


no distinction is 
eivilian 


eers and enlisted 


to 
made between emploves and 
men of the Navy. 
“¢i) It is the UNderstanding of 
reau that th word 
the sixth line Of paragraph 
213¢b) (page 19, Pub, Doe refers only 
to the items enumerated in section 214 of 
the Act. Isthis interpretation correct? If 
so, What showing Will be required as an ex- 
hibit with the income tax return to estab- 
lish (1) the period and duration of the ab- 
that the deduction 
properls allocable to or chargeable against 
excluded 


this bu- 


‘deductions’ as used in 
14 


0) 


of section 


sence, and (2) is 
from gross income 
~13(b)14? for example, 
assuming that that taxpayer has been in a 
Status for 9 month- of the 
that he has paid real 
United States for the 
full 12 months ©Of the tax may he 
deduct one-fourth of the amount of the 
real estate taxes baid in reporting his tax- 
able for the 3 months not 
ered by the exemption? Another example: 
Assuming that the paid during 
months period a 
in the for the 
preceding the year, ¢ he 


deduct the full amount of the tax paid?” 


amounts 
of section 


hy 
reason 


non-resident 
and 


estate the 


taxable year 


taxes In 


year, 


income cove 
taxpayer 
taxable 
United 
taxable 


his three real 


estate tar States 


year an 


| tingent 


| 
for 


| partment, 


| tions 


| base 


} services on June 30, 1922 


| June 


| for 


Waters | 


in the case where the aggregate of 


} any 





months | 





Army 
Orders 


— 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies before such cxrpenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many The latest 
decisions with respect to expenditures 
made by the Comptroller General 
folNow: 


A-14760. 


by motor vehicles of 
If accident not due to negligence of Gov- 
properly pay- 


instances. 


Property, private — Damaged 


Interior Department. 


ernment employe, claim is 
able from the unexpended balance, if any, 
the $500 in the 
appropriation of that 
529; 4 id. 876. 


of provided therefor con 


expense de- 
partment. 2 Comp. Gen. 
A-14770. (S).. Employes performing work 
different 


Where 


bureaus in one department. 


employes bureau perform 


ot one 


work in bureau in the same de- 


of 
be apportioned among the appropria 
different in 


another 


the salary such employes 


may 


for the bureaus propor- 


} tion to the work performed for each. 


A-14780. (S). Army Retired — 
Longevity. Officers of 
prior to July 1, 1922 virtue of the 
act of May 8, 1926, 44 Stat Publie 204, 
entitled to have their retired pay computed 
of the 
1922, 42 rate 


being 


pay 
the Army 


are by 


retired 


on the basis by 


of June 


provided act 
of 
determined of 
All active serv- 
credited for 
but 
after 


pays 


10, Stat. 625, the 


pay by length 


ice after retirement may be 


increase in retired 
after 


does 


longevity pay, ac- 


service and 


19299 


tive retirement 


June 30, not entitle to advance- 


ment for purposes from 
act 
5 id. 
official 
of 


or 


retired 
period 
10, 1922. 
A-14814. 
station—Consular 
for 
official 
periods 


one 
of 
195. 


pay 


pay to another under the 
3 Comp. Gen, 212; 
-Hire of, 
The 


employes 


at 
hiring 


Automobile 
service. 


automobiles use of in 


about their stations, whether for 


continuous with a driver, or for 


periods without drivers and under the cus 


tody and control of the employes, irrespec 


tive of whether hired by the mile, hour, 


day, or month, constitutes the maintenance 
and operation 


In 


of passenger-carrying 


of 


ve 


hicles contravention the act of July 


16, 1944, 38 Stat. 508, and for which reim- 
bursement from Government funds is not 
authorized in the absence of express statu- 
tory authority, 5 Comp 183. 
A-14846. (S). 


transmission 


Gen. 
Advances to Signal Corps 
of 
provision of 


Procedure. 
the act of April 15. 
123, 
departments 


messages, 
Under the 
1926, 44 Stat. —, 
the of 
ments to “transfer in advance to the Sig- 
nal Corps of the Army 


as 


Public authorizing 


heads or establish- 
** * such amounts 
necessary to defray 
of transmitting messages,” the transfer of 
funds may be mdfle by disbursing officer's 


may be expenses 


check, the funds to be deposited and kept 
in an appropriation account in 
“War 
and 


the Treas- 


ury designated Department, Mes 


sage Center,” properly accounted for 
by the finance officer under such heading. 

A-14910. Public officers 
The position of chief clerk Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
of government of Virgin 
Islands is 4 public effice within the mean- 
ing of the ihe May 21, 
1926, Public 69th Congress, page 


3, which payment 


—Virgin Islands. 


of the 
La- 
bor the the 
proviso in 
No. 264, 
prohibits 


act of 
the 
propriation made for expenses of the 


from ap 


gov- 


months | ¢™™ment of the Virgin Islands to any one 


holding public office under the government 


of said islands who owes allegiance to 
country other than the United States 
America 


of 

A-5900 (Reconsideration). Surplus 
Refunds, The refundment of 
the purchase price paid for a quantity of 
cloth at a surplus 
sale not delivered 
#uthoribzed where 
that the short delivery was cz 
over-deliver) like material 
purchaser, the 
being required to 
only for the quantity of materials actually 
delivered 


Sales 


property- 


purchased property 


that was the 


to pur- 
appears 
used by an 


under a 


chaser, is it 


of 


prior sale, the unde! con 


ditions of the sale, pay 


Shanhouse Sons, 
decided by the 


8, 1926 


Inc. v. 
Court of 


United 
States, 


March 
A-11860. Contracts 
Where a 


to 


Claims, 
Liquidated dam 
contract for furnishing 
Government provides 
stipulated liquidated damages in the event 
that 


supplies the for 
the specified quantities of the article 
contracted f 
to the 


damages 


or are not delivered according 
weekly schedule stated, 
be 


ordance 


liquidated 


should from 


exacted contrac- 
with the of the 


for all delays in the weekly deliy- 


tor in ace terms 


contract 


eries, unless such delays are due to causes 


for which the contract provides that no 


liquidated damages are ehargeable 


Attention is to the fact 


does 


invited 
section 213(b)14 
of time but 
ed by a citizen 


nited 


that the 
ap 
of 
with- 
than 


exemption ir not 


ply to a period toa 


recej 


class 


income who is 


out the U States for 
the 


from 


more six 


months taxable 
the United 


from 


during year During 


his absence States he 


may receive jncome investments 


which 


does not constitute earned income 
within the meaning of section 209 of the 
of 1926 there 
fore not excluded from gross income under 
13¢b)14. The deductions which 
are denied to taxpayers Chiming the bene 
fit of 213(b)14 deductions 
tributable to the earned income 
tax under that 
salaried 
to be 
the 


expenses 


Revenue act and which 


is 


section 


section are at 
which 


is 


exempt from section. 
for 


excluded 


In 
the ca example, 
the 


return 


Se 


of a man, 


deductions from his 


will be traveling expenses or 


other similar associated 
he 


formed wit 


with his 


earning t compensation for services per 
the United States, which 
exempt from An 
officer traveling without the United States 
who traveling expenses in 
of authorized he 

reimbursement expenses 


rout 


compensation is tax 
Incurs 


the to Paid in 
will not 
he permitted a deduction from such excess, 
for the that the are 
allocable to the income from sources with 
he 1 States 
under section 213(b)14 

real 
full, as they are not in any 


amount 
of such 
rea 


son expenses 


which is 


In 


out "nited exempt 


the illustrations 


iven the estate taxes may be de 
ducted 


in 








delphia, Pa., to Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 


excess 
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dex and File Card, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centimeters, aproximately 3 
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likewise given. 
the serial set 
Library card 
correct and 
and print; 
the OUT 
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entry covering 
the Congressional 
and substantially 
weeks to prepare 
have to wait; 


of Congress card 
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indicate 
of the document 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF ACTIVITIES OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICES COOPERATING WITH THE UNITED STATES EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE. APRIL, 1926. Issued by the United States Employment Service, 
Department of Labor. Gratis distribution. {[L24-62.] 

Purposes.—The the United as defined 
by the language of the annual appropriation act, are: 

(1) To foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, including juniors legally employed. 

(2) To improve their working conditions. 

(3) To advance their apportunities for profitable employment, by regularly collect- 
ing, furnishing, and publishing employment information as to opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

(4) Maintaining a system for clearing labor between the several States. 

(5) Cooperating with and coordinating the public employment offices throughout 


purposes of States Employment Service, 


the country. 


RULES AND PRACTICES BEFORE THE UNITED STATES BOARD OF TAX aw 


PEALS: REVISED TO APRIL 1, 1926. Price, 5 cents per copy. 25-26096.] 


CODIFICATION OF AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL LAW: ADDRESSES BY 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, JAMES BROWN SCOTT, ELIHU ROOT AND 
ANTONIO SANCHEZ DE BUSTAMENTE Y SIRVEN. Issued by the Pan American 

Union. Gratis distribution. 26-26527. 

CONTENTS. 

The of law. By®Charles Evans Hughes. 
The 
The 
The 

Antonio S. de Bustamante. 


development international 
eodification of international law in America. By James Brown Scott. 
codification of international law. By Elihu Root. 

progress of codification under the auspices of the Pan American Union. By 


FORWARD. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 
governing of the Pan American Union the American 
Law prepared a series of draft conventions on public and 
in volumes in English, 
conventions will submitted to the 


By Dr. Ll. 
At the request of the 
of International 
law 


Ss. 
board 
Institute 
international which have 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French. These draft 
International Commission of Jurists which is to assemble at Rio de Janeiro in April, 
1927. . 

The contained in volumes will 
purpose, and content of the codification prepared by the American Institute. 
Both Mr. and Mr. Hughes served chairman the governing board of 
Pa nAmerican Union, and it was while Mr. Hughes of the board 
the of the American Institute of Law to pre- 
the draft conventions. In the addresses of Mr. Root Hughes specific 
reference is made to the codification undertaken the Institute The 
explanations contained in the addresses of Messrs. Bustamante and Scott posses a 
special interest by reason of the fact of their connection with the American Institute 


private been published special 


be 


addresses these serve to explain the significance, 


Root as of 


was chairman 


the 
that 


pare 


International 
and Mr. 
American 


request was made 


by 


of International Law. 


SAN JOSE SCALE AND ITS CONTROL. By A. L. Quaintance, Entomologist in 
urge of Deciduous Fruit Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomology, Department 
Bulletin Number 650, March 1915; Revised 

{[Agr. 19-978.] 
widespread than 


c 
Agriculture. Issued as Farmers’ 30, 
October, 1919. Price, 
“Among orchard pests in this country few are more serious or 
the San Jose scale. Although no larger than a pinhead, and even smaller, it multiplies 
with great rapidity, spreading over the trunk, branches, leaves, and fruit, and, unless 


promptly combated, usually will kill or greatly injure infested trees and plants in a 


oft 


5 cents. 


very short time.” 

Spraying during the dormant 
foliage is absent—is the best remedy for this insect. 
for this purpose, but all may be grouped under three heads: (1) The lime-sulphur wash 
series; (2) the petroleum-oil series (including the miscible oils); and (3) the soap washes. 
The kind of spray to be used will depend upon the tree to be sprayed and its suscepti- 
bility to injury by spray mixtures. 

Besides describing this scale insect and its life history and habits, this bulletin 
how it is spread from orchard to orchard and from region to region, lists its 
ants, discusses the parasitic and other insect enemies which help in 


late fall, winter, or early spring, when 


Several different sprays are used 


period—in 


shows 
numerous food pl 
controlling it, and describes fully the preparation and application of the sprays which 
are used most successfully in the warfare against it. 
PALEONTOLOGY AND STRATIGRAPHY OF THE CASTLE HAYNE AND TRENT 
MARLS IN NORTH CAROLINA. By Lewis Burnett Kellum, and issued as Profes- 
Number 142, by the United States Geological Survey, Department of 
30 cents per GS 26-133. 
The present work was undertaken for the purpose of clearing up certain doubt- 
ful geological relations in the Tertiary section of North Carolina. The problem has 
supplemented by a considera- 
well known localities 


sional Paper 


the Interior. eopy. 


Price, 


been approached though systematic study of the faunas, 
tion of the lithology of the formations involved. Certain ' 
have been repeatedly visited by collectors, a number of new species are described herein. 
not studied heretofore; the Trent was 
established primarily because of its lithologic character. The study of this fauna has 
thrown new light Trent age, and has revealed the northward extension of 
lower Miocene deposits previously recognized on the east coast only in Florida and 


fossil 


The fauna of the Trent marl has been 


on the 


Georgia. 


Army Orders, 


Infantry. 
Curren, 1st Lt. Edward J., jr., from Fort 
Andrews, Mass., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Following officers to Tank School, Camp 
Meade, Md.: First Lt. Ray H. Larkins, 
Fort Sheridan, Ill.; 1t. Lt. Frank J. Vida, 
Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.; Ist. Lt. Milton C. 
Shattuck, Fort Andrews, Mass. 

Francis, 1st. Lt. Dwight T., from Fort 
Union Military Academy, Fort Union, Va., 
to Hamilton, N. Y. 

Bert S., from 
Idaho, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Bevan, Capt. Wendell L., 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo., to 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


The War Department 
following orders to Army personnel: 
Dental Corps. 
Stauff, Ist Lt. William F., 
duty at Boston, Mass. 
Ridgeley, Ist. Lt. Dale B., 
duty at San Francisco, Calif. 
Coast Artillery Corps. 
Ist. Lt. Charles W., Res. 
duty at Fort Monroe, Va. 
Jackson, Dugald C., jr. 
active dutyeat Fort Monroe, Va. 


has issued the ‘ 


Res., to active 


Res., to active 


Hull, to active 
Fort 


Capt. Xes., to Wampler, Capt. Boise, 


to 
Medical Corps. from Colorado 
Smith, Capt. Joseph W., jr., from Wash- 
D. €., te Wood, N. Y. 


L., from 


Fort 
Walter 


ington, 
Phila- ~ Quartermaster Corps. 
Collins, George W., warrant officer, from 


Fort Monroe, Va., to Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards, Capt 


Paul M. N., from Edgewood 
Phila- 


- Kyle, Capt 
Arsenal, Md., to general dispensary, 
deiphia, Pa. 

Bowen, 1st. Lt. Richard Alfred, II, Res., 
to active duty at Washington, D. C. 





Air Corps. 
Shankle, Ist Lt. Clarence E., from Canal 
Zone to Boston, Mass. National Guard in- 


: structor.) 








Ordnance Department. 

Gerhardt, Ist Lt. William 

Student officer, Ordnance School, 
town Arsenal, Mass. 


manner attributable to the earned — 
of the taxpayers from sources withouT the 
United States. 
the 


to 


assigned 


Water- 


> 
Red 


credits allowed under sec- 
be applied 
example: If the 
exempted under 213(b)14 for seven months 
of the taxable he entitled to a 
credit of five-twelfths of his personal ex- 
emption to applied on return for 
taxable income during the taxable period 
of five months?” 

The provisions.of section 213(b)14 do not 
affect 
ized 
citizen 


come 


‘(j) Are 
tion 216 
For 


Veterinary Corps. 
Capt. Arthur D., relieved from 
Second Corps Area, Governor's 
N. ¥. 


proportionately? 
been 


Martin, 
duty in 
Island, 


taxpayer has 
Miscellaneous. 

Williams, Maj. Losey J., U Army, re- 
tired, from Cleveland Public High Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Grand Rapids High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fales, Lt. Col. Henry M., U. S. 
retired, from Grand Rapids High School, 
recruiting duty, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lt. Col. Victor S., General Staff, 

teed Wash- 


year, is 


i. B 


be his 


Army, 
the credits author- 
of the Act. If the 
(exclusive of 
213(b)14 
income) 
require 


in 
under 


any manner 
216 


income 


section to 


in Foster, 
Walter General 
D. C., for treatment. 
Col. Ralph, Finance 
ment, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to home 
to await retirement. 
Leaves of Absence. 

Ulio, Maj. James A,, adjutant geenral, 
one day. 

Ellis, 
month 

Upham, Maj. John S., 
twenty-one days 

Oakes, Maj. Carl C., General Staff, one 
gonth, 


has gross 
section or | to 
(exclusive of such 
in amount to 
him to file an income tax return, 
titled all of credits authorized 
section 216 to which he would be entitled 
if he had income exempt 
from tax under 
The foregoing 


have 


exempt under Hospital, 
ington, 


Harrison, 


net Income 


which is sufficient Depart- 
he is en- 
to the by 
which was 
213(b)14. 
to the 
assumption 


to persons 


no 
section 

Lt. 
and 


Col. Rowland B., cavalry, one 


fifteen 


inquiries 
that 
who 


answers 
on the 
relate only 


been based days 


the questions adjutant general, 


United States, as other 
persons are net entitled to the benefits of 


Section 213(b)14, 


are citizens of the 











ports. 


Post Office 


Leases 


hg 


Travel Allowance. , 
Of Postal Workers 


Ordered Increased ~ 


Decree Promulgated by Poste 
master General, Approved. 
by Congress, Effective 


July 1. 


Harry S. New, Postmaster General, has 
promulgated order numbered 4397 covering 
allowances of subsistence expenses as pro- 
vided_for in H. B. 7889, approved by Con- 
gress June 3, 1926. Effective July 1, the 
order for increased compensa- 
tion for postal employes ordered for travel 
duty. 

The full text of the Post- 
master General and the executive order of 
President Coolidge, follows: 

Order No. 4397. 

In accordance with the act approved 
June 3, 1926, to regulate subsistence ex- 
penses, ete. (Public, No. 328), and the Presi- 
dent's order of June 29, 1926, in relation 
thereto, officers and employees of the Post 
Office Department while traveling on offi- 
cial business and away from their desig- 
nated posts of duty shall be allowed their 
actual and expenses in as 
amount not to exceed $7 each for any one 
calendar day, as provided for in section 3 
of said 


provides 


of the order 


necessary 


act, and a per diem allowance in 
lieu of actual expenses when so authorized 
by the Postmaster General shall not ex- 
ceed $6 for any one calendar day or j@®- 
tion thereof, as provided for in section 4 
of said and officers and employees of 
the Post Office Department while travel- 
ing on official business beyond the limits 


of the continental United States shall be 


act; 


} allowed their actual expenses in an amount 


not to exceed an average of $8 a day dur- 
ing the travel, exclusive of absence® on 
leave, as provided for by section 5 of said 
act, and a per diem allowance in lieu of 
such actual expenses and when specifically 
the Postmaster General 
shall not exceed $7, as provided for by sec- 
tion 6 subpect to the provisions of section 
13 of said act and to the conditions named 
in said Executive order. 
This shall be effective from July 1, 1926. 
HARRY 8S. NEW, 
Postmaster General, 


authorized by 


Executive Order. 


1926, the heads of de- 
partments and establishments as defined 
in the subsistence expense act of 1926, 
approved June 3, 1926 (Public No. 328), 
may, in directing travel, fix subsistence ale 
lowances at rates not exceeding those pro- 
vided in that act, subject to the provisions 
of section 13 thereof, and may operate une 
der their respective existing lawful regue 
lations relating to per diem allowance and 
subsistence expenses, so far as applicable, 
until such time as standard regulations 
are approved. 
- CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
The White House, June 29, 1926, 


Effective July 1, 


Mail Contract Ordered 
ForService to Hawait 


The Post Office Department has auth7g- 
ized the Superintendent of Railway 1 
Service at San Francisco, Calif., to em- 
ploy temporary service between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu and other Hawaiian 

Theeauthorization was contained in 
No. 80094-F, and provides for a con- 
beginning July 6, 1926 and ending 

30, 1927, at the rate of 6 cents 
pound for first class mailsand 2% cents a 
pound for all other mail carried. 

The full text of the order follows: 

No. 80094-F—San Francisco (Cal.}—Hono- 
lulu—Hawaii—The Superintendent of Rail- 
way Mail Service at San Francisco, Calif., 
is hereby authorized to employ temporary 
service by safe and suitable steamboats or 
other power boats between San Francisco, 
Calif., or other mainland ports and Hono- 
when practicable by a schedule satisfactory 
lulu, Hawaii, or other Hawaiian ports 
to the department, the carrier to provide 
service between the post office and whart 
at San Francisco or other mainland ports 
and the department to provide service be- 
tween the wharf and post office at Hono- 
lulu, or other Hawaiian port, from July 6, 
1926, to June 30, 1927, at the rate of 6 cents 
a pound for first-class mail and 24% cents 
a pound for all other mail carried. 


order 
tract 
June 


a 


Change Announced in Bonding 


Of Post Office Employes 


All bonds of special delivery messengers, 
as well as the bonds of clerks, carriers 
other employes of first and second 
class post offices are to be executed » 
favor of the United States, John . 
Bartlett, First Assistant Pgstmaster Gen- 
eral, has announced. It Avas said at the 
Department that the change in making 
the bonds in favor of the Government 
would result in lifting several legal bar- 
riers. At present the bonds are usually 
made in favor of the postmaster. 


and 


Fourth-Class Postoffice 


At Titan, Tenn., Closed 


The. Postoffice Department has an- 
nounced that the fourth-class postoffice at 
Titan, Lake County, Tenn., has been dis- 
continued. Mail for this office will be re- 
directed to the office at Ridgely, same 
State, the Department said. . 

The Department has announced the es- 
tablishment of fourth-class postoffices at 
Coolidge, Ariz., Stubbs, Calif., Fifty Lakes, 
Minn., Nishu, N. D., and Gosa, Okla, 


| 


Bids for Improving Southern 


Post Office Will Be Opened 


The Supervising Architect of the Treds- 
ury Department on July 8 announced that 
bids would be opened on July 29 for re- 
modeling and enlarging the United States 
Post Office at Newport, Kentucky. Drat'y, 
ings and specifications for this work may 
be obtained from the Custodian of the 
building at Supervising saa 
office, it was explained, 


the 





